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From the Editor's Desk 


| stake with Christmas advertisements, tax statements and annual meet- 

ings, this is the season for stock-taking. The editor’s report will subse- 
quently appear in this journal, along with other official reports, but we take 
this opportunity to reflect on the year generally known as 1958 but to us as 
Volume 60. 

With this sixth issue of the year you will find the third Memoir to be 
published. This is considerably better than our previous record, but short of 
our hopes and expectations. Nevertheless, we find that we have published 
1275 pages in the journal (about 1325 including front material and advertise- 
ments) and 294 pages of Memoirs for a total of 1569 pages. We will leave it to 
your arithmetic to calculate the total words—there are some 550 words to a 
standard text page and somewhat more at the back of the journal. 

The statistics of our operations show little change from the preceding two 
years. A few more manuscripts were received than previously (about five 
percent). When these are classified into categories according to subject matter 
we find that the proportion received in each is about the same as before. 

In our three vears of operation we have received 577 manuscripts of which 
48 percent have been published or accepted for publication, and 40 percent 
have been returned to the authors. The remainder are somewhere in the 
process of decision. Roughly one article in two submitted reaches print, a 
high proportion according to editorial colleagues with whom we have com- 
pared notes. We believe that this ratio reflects the high quality of production 
in the fraternity. We like to think that the proportion of good manuscripts has 
increased over the past three years. At any rate, we have received high 
praise for this journal, both here and abroad: it is praise for American 
anthropology. 

The paper by EARL Count (University of California, Berkeley, 1939 
places man in a biological context. Count is Professor of Anthropology at 
Hamilton College where he has taught since 1946. His paper is a theoretical 
synthesis, drawing data from many different fields; it is not a product of field 
research but derives from a long standing theoretical interest. 

Joyce Wike (Columbia. 1951) is research associate at the Laboratory ol 
Anthropology, University of Nebraska. She has under preparation a mono- 
graph on the maritime fur trade (to which her present contribution relates 
which is to be published next spring by the Provincial Museum of British 
Columbia. 

The influence of major religions, and particularly the advance of Islamism 
in Africa, is a byproduct of a general study made in 1955-57 by Ev.iorrt P. 
SKINNER (Columbia, 1955) among the Mossi of Ouagadougou in Haute Volta. 
Skinner, who is Visiting Assistant Professor at Columbia was supported in 
his field research by a Fellowship under the Ford Foundation African Studies 
Program. He is engaged in a study of traditional political organization among 


vi 


the Mossi and previously made a cummunity study in British Guiana. 

Simon D. MessinG (University of Pennsylvania, 1957) is Assistant Pro- 
fessor at Hiram College, Hiram, “Yhio. The fieldwork for his article on the 
Ethiopian Zar Cult was done under a grant from the Ford Foundation Board 
on Overseas Training and Research in 1953-54. In Ethiopia he studied 
the Highland Plateau Amhara, and has published two articles on them. 

HENRY ROSENFELD (Columbia, 1951) has for the past four years been 
External Teacher at Hebrew University of Sociology. Rosenfeld has done field- 
work on collective settlements (Kibbutzim), Jewish immigrant villages in 
Israel, and on an Arab village. He has had an Area Research Training Fellow- 
ship from the Social Science Research Council and a Ford Foundation Fellow- 
ship. 

CHARLES CAMPBELL HuGues (Cornell, 1957) is research associate in the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology of Cornell University and at the 
Cornell University Medical College. He spent about a year with the St. 
Lawrence Eskimo under a Cornell Social Science Research Center Fellowship. 
He is presently Coordinator of the Stirling County Study and is investigating 
social psychiatry in one of the Maritime Provinces of Canada. Hughes is pre- 
paring a monograph on Eskimo social change, also. 

FRED GEARING (Chicago, 1956) writes that his major focus of interest is 
“the conscious adjustive dimensions of culture change.” From 1954 to 1956 
he analyzed eighteenth-century Cherokee village government and the rise of 
the Cherokee state. He is interested not only in political organization, but has 
been Assistant Director of the Fox Indian Project (a program in “action 


” 


anthropology,” designed to stimulate, assist, and understand the processes of 
cultural adjustment) and has been Director of summer workshops on Ameri- 
can Indian affairs for selected American Indian college students, sponsored by 
the National Congress of American Indians. Gearing is Assistant Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of Washington. 

Research on Philippine attitudes toward disease was made possible by a 
Fulbright grant to ErHeL NurGE (Cornell, 1955). She received undergraduate 
training at New Mexico and an M.A. from the University of Chicago. She 
served as Assistant Professor at Goucher College for two years and at present 
is the social anthropologist on an interdisciplinary team which is making a 
longitudinal study of the incidence, prevalence, and learning conditions of 
aggression in children for the Rip Van Winkle Foundation. 

The co-authors of the paper on typical dreams have not met but have 
engaged in long correspondence. RICHARD M. GrirFitu (University of Ken- 
tucky, 1950) took his training in psychology and is now Chief, Research Psy- 
chology, Veterans Hospital of Lexington, Kentucky, and Part-time Lecturer 
at the University of Kentucky. Oroya Muiyact received his training at the 
University of Tokyo in psychology, while AktrA TaGo received a doctorate 
in medicine from Keio University. The former is Instructor and the latter 
Professor at Tokyo Institute of Technology. Both have published extensively 
in the field of psychology in Japan. Tago has also studied in France. 
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In sixteen essays on African art, music, economics, social 
structure, politics, and religion the authors characterize 
TWO sources of influence shaping the future of Africa: im- 
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The Biological Basis of Human Sociality* 


EARL W. COUNT 
Hamilton College 
THESES 
1. An animal’s organizational morphology must include not only its anatomy 
and physiology, but its characteristic “‘way of living.” Hereafter this life-mode 
is termed its “biogram.”’ 
2. The psychic activity of animals, either individually or in the aggregate, is 
the expression of the entire neurophysiological process; it is therefore coexten- 
sive with centripetal and centrifugal neural currents together. Behavior is the 
symptomatics of these neurophysiological processes, on the centrifugal or effec- 
tory side. 
3. If there is a morphology of the nervous system, there must be a morphology 
of behavior. Hence the biogram is a configuration. 
4. The taxonomy of vertebrates should cover the gamut of their morphology 
irom anatomy to behavior; this follows as a conclusion from the three preced- 
ing statements. We may therefore speak of a “‘vertebrate,”’ a ‘‘mammalian’”’ 
biogram, and so forth. 
5. Since the vertebrate nervous system has undergone evolutionary elabora- 
tions, from the most primitive Classes to the Families and Genera of the warm- 
blooded Classes, it is expectable that the biogram has correspondingly been 
elaborated, but without being destroyed or otherwise radically modified. 
6. Man’s biogram is consistent with his taxonomic position. Culture is man’s 
peculiarly elaborate way of expressing the vertebrate biogram. Until this 
truth has been established, man’s place in nature, first determined in the 19th 
century on the basis of comparative anatomy, remains incompletely visualized. 
7. A major task of anthropology is to account for the emergence of a culturized 
hiogram out of a prehuman nonculturized biogram. In measure as this task 
progresses, cultural and biological anthropology effect the junction for their 
integration. 
PROCEDURE 

1. To obtain a perspective on the vertebrates, and also to appreciate more 
clearly what a “biogram”’ is, we shall glance at the biograms of some social in- 
sects. 


2. Since the biogram is postulated as a correlate or a consequence of organic 


* This study was undertaken in 1951 under the kindly prodding of Professor Kroeber. Its 
existence is herewith gratefully attributed to him, but he is in no wise responsible for any of its 
statements. The lines of evidence come from numerous sciences: zoology, ethology, psychology, 
psychoanalysis, neurology, sociology, anthropology. The author disclaims being versed in all 
these; nevertheless, he believes that he has not misread their data. The essay abbreviates a much 
longer monograph, and therefore amounts to an abstract. It is hoped that the abruptness of many 
of the statements will be taken in this light. 
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evolution, we shall review (minimally and selectively) pertinent features of 
vertebrate phylogeny. 

3. Since behavior is a function of neurological mechanisms, and since these 
mechanisms produce differences in behavior according to what endocrine 
stimulations they are undergoing (hereafter we shall say that the mechanisms 
are under a certain endocrine ‘‘tonus’’), we shall try to understand the bio- 
grammatic phenomena as neuroendocrinal consequences. 

4. We shall be forced to reconsider the meaning of “innate, 
“conditioning,” “learning,” ‘‘training” from three standpoints: (1) how the 


” 


“instinctive,” 


vertebrate psyche matures during its ontogeny; (2) what neurophysiology has 
been discovering about psychic processes; and (3) how the vertebrate psyche 
has been elaborated as brain mechanisms have evolved. 
5. We shall reconsider culture as an emergent out of these processes, once a 
given level of brain evolution has been reached in the Primate line. This is 
tantamount to saying that man has a culturized vertebrate (mammalian, Pri- 
mate) biogram.! 
INTRODUCTION 
The waters of the earth contain many animal phyla, some of them more 


primitive than others, certain of them representing “‘stem”’ levels from which 
other and more evolved forms have sprung, yet each of them having a mor- 
phology so radically sui generis that each merits the cardinal distinction of 
phylum. 

Terra firma has never gestated a phylum, and only two of the marine phyla 
have ever successfully exploited dry land: the Arthropoda and the Vertebrata.* 
Of the Arthropoda, the Class Insecta has evolved “socialized” biograms re- 
peatedly and independently in various Orders; and their life-ways are clear-cut 
devices for exploiting the possibilities of atmospheric-terrestrial habitat. 

Not so the vertebrates. Their socialized biogram had developed its essential 
scheme before they attempted invasion of the land; they have kept the stamp 
of this ancient situation, along with anatomical and physiological traits which 
recall their marine derivation; and they have fitted it to their terrestrialization. 


BIOGRAMS OF THE SOCIAL INSECTS 

The insects, as we have just noted, have evolved socialized biograms re 
peatedly and each time autogenously, so that there is no single ‘‘type.” Still, 
as they all are quite unlike the vertebrate biogram, any one of them would 
serve our purpose. Colonial ants, bees, wasps are most familiar, and therefore 
readily usable. We shall limit ourselves to a minimum description. 

A colony or society of bees begins when a female, fertilized at some previous 
time, starts to build a hive, lays eggs in its cells, and tends them while they 
complete a metamorphosis from larvae to adult workers. When they finally 
emerge, they are thoroughly—even anatomically—preadapted for perform 
ing the maintenance-tasks of the colony. When this happens, the “‘queen’s”’ (a 
misnomer) behavioral syndrome which included cell-building and larva-feeding 
recedes, leaving nothing but egg-laying. The offspring at this time, all female, 
never carry their germ-cells to the point where they are viable. 
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Toward the end of the season, viable males and females emerge; none of 
them perform any of the vegetative duties of the colony. There ensues the 
“nuptial flight’’ and the death of the males. After a period of quiescence, each 
fertilized female literally lays a new colony. 


Sociologic comment 


There is but one ancestress to a colony, and there are no further genera- 
tions. Egg-producing and egg-tending—a parentalism which in noncolonial in- 
sects is embodied in the same individual—are apportioned to one egg-laying 
specialist and an enormous number of sterile egg-tenders. Not a suggestion of 
mating behavior obtrudes to interrupt, deflect, or otherwise modify the social 
metabolism. 

The male sex is completely eliminated as a potential contributor to the 
social metabolism. When sex obtrudes at all, it indicates simu!taneously a sort 
of “‘synapse”’ of generations and of societies. 

Social role is genetically predetermined. The unfortunate term “‘caste”’ has 
been applied to ‘soldiers,’ ‘“‘workers,” and so forth, among those insect 
colonies which have gone even further than bees in dividing up the tasks of the 
colony. 

A society of bees, ants, or wasps is an elaborate mechanism for insuring that 
eggs shall be produced and matured in greatest abundance. This is the one ob- 
jective. The hive where the eggs are laid and tended is thus a hub from which 
the group extraverts for this one purpose, and to which it converges back for 
this purpose. It has been a highly successful biological scheme. 

Speaking as higher vertebrates, we are struck by the impossibility of there 
ever being any transmission of experience from one generation, society to an- 
other, because the societies do not overlap. Psychologically, there is a maxi- 
mum of maturation of innate behavior-patterns in an individual’s develop- 
ment, and a minimum of experiential learning. No individual trains another. 

Kinship is meaningless. Biologically, the workers are sisters; socially, not a 
shred of mutual attitude attaches to that fact. The fertile males and females 
who mate to produce the next colony are biologically brothers and sisters, 
but they never meet and interreact as personalities: their common derivation 
from the same parents is utterly as though it were not. The individuals seem to 
remain strangers in all their contacts with each other, because they never 
mold each other’s individualities. 

Here is a biogram so utterly without any points in common with own own 
that our imaginations must exert a tour de force to understand it at all, but the 
description has served its purpose if we have been led to see a biogram as a 
configuration. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE VERTEBRATE BIOGRAM 
In this section we shall treat the vertebrate biogram as we have a general- 
ized Hymenopteran one in the preceding section. The latter we described 
flatly as it is; we did not concern ourselves with how it evolved. But the verte- 
brates we cannot treat in this way, since the entire course of their evolution 
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from Cyclostome to Mammal includes an evolution of a socialized biogram that 
is coeval with the phylum; and its elaboration expresses the evolving power of 
the brain from fish to man. 

Let us state a principle. Without the organic morphology that supports it, 
the vertebrate biogram is incomprehensible; conversely, organic morphology 
has but limited meaning until the biogram it subserves is understood. By 
corollary, for any given taxonomic category its biogram becomes one of its 
diagnostic features. 

In attempting to describe the vertebrate biogram, we shall use the Cyclo- 
stomes (lampreys, hagfishes) as a base and introduce its modifications as we 
proceed to higher evolutionary forms. 

The cardinal fact about the vertebrate biogram is that it is a drama with 
two alternating phases: a nonreproductive and a mating phase. The former 
lasts longer in the lowest vertebrates, but as we ascend the phylogenetic scale 
and the reproductive efforts become greater and more complex, the two phases 
change in relative length. 

The mere fact of seasonal periodicity and rhythm, such that animals alter- 
nate between a phase of sexual activity and one of sexual quiescence, is very 
general also among invertebrates. It is the content of those phases—what is 
happening to and within those vertebrates—which is the substance of the 
vertebrate case; and to this we return later. 


THE NONREPRODUCTIVE PHASE OF THE VERTEBRATE BIOGRAM 

Many, if not all, Cyclostomes live congregatively in a feeding-territory, but 
I know of no studies on possible interreactions between individuals. We may 
call a group of like animals a society rather than an aggregation or a congrega- 
tion when they not only interreact, but these interreactions are a strong force in 
holding them together and getting them to move in some kind of concert. In a 
society that lives gregariously, individuals keep a certain distance-balance 
between themselves, and this is again a matter of interreactivity. Are the 
Cyclostomes a society, or are they but a congregation? When in their mating- 
phase, Cyclostomes betray the kind of social awareness that also obtains among 
other vertebrates at such a time. This suggests that all we lack is a proper in- 
vestigation to reveal that in the nonreproductive phase likewise they are no 
exception. 

At any rate, shoals of fishes demonstrate that they are a society. An ad- 
vancing school of herring reverses instantly when the leading rank alone has 
made sensory contact with a danger; the animals react to each other, not to the 
external stimulus. Students can often tell when a congregation of animals has 
become a social group, because the individuals have “‘got used to each other.” 
On the bird level, flocking is familiar and often spectacular, as when the ani- 
mals maneuver in rehearsal for emigration. Getting used to each other—‘‘tak- 
ing each other’s rhythms’’—takes time and practice. As far down the verte- 
brate phyletic line as we can trace any signs of sociality, the prime cohesive 
appears to be individual interstimulations. 
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Now, the energy patterns of no two individuals are alike; hence repeated 
interindividual contacts ‘“‘shake down” into dominance-subordinance arrange- 
ments as individual physiology fluctuates; these arrangements are vulnerable 
to change. At any given moment, all individuals possess status-position held 
with respect to one or more other individuals. A group of individuals may thus 
form into social hierarchies. In this contrast to insect society we have, I believe, 
the key to vertebrate social configuration. 

Sensitivity to one’s fellows, however, is even-handed. It not only makes 
possible the synchronized movements of fishes and birds; it also induces mass- 
hysterias—the spreading excitement of the poultry-yard, the stampedes of 
cattle and of humans. Such molar behavior is well recognized in vertebrates, 
but it is far from adequately understood. 

One reason for suspecting that even at the Cyclostome level the animal 
group is more than a congregation is that their mode of origin allows them 
ample opportunity to become what other vertebrates become under like cir- 
cumstances: the young hatch almost simultaneously, join in an aggregate, and 
migrate together back to the feeding-grounds whence their parents came. 
Among higher vertebrates, individuals born and brought up in isolation never 
learn to act like the rest of their kind.’ Such animals remain maladjusted and 
“socially retarded.” 

This implies a most important psychoneurological fact about the verte- 
brates—one which will come up again, but which must be mentioned here. The 
vertebrates possess innate neuropsychic mechanisms, which must be appropri- 
ately stimulated at the right point in maturation if they are to become properly 
activated; otherwise, the animal’s maturation is permanently stunted and its 
personality is deformed.‘ 

Among fishes (and Cyclostomes), the first mutual interstimulation is likely to 
occur between age-mates; for in very many genera the parents desert the nest- 
ing-spot immediately after laying and fertilizing eggs. This age-peer inter- 
stimulation is phylogenetically the oldest socializing process. Among the verte- 
brates which have developed parental care, the youngster is exposed to inter- 
reactions with a parent at least as early as with nest-mates. Among those 
mammals which produce only one offspring at a birth, interreaction with the 
parent precedes interreaction with age-peers. None the less, any human parent 
who has twins or triplets is fully aware of the socializing power of interreaction 
with one’s age-peers, and every human parent knows what he has to contend 
with as soon as the single youngster begins to interreact with age-peers outside 
the family. The juvenile age-group occurs as a subsociety throughout the verte- 
brate gamut, from the fish level up. 


THE REPRODUCTIVE PHASE OF THE VERTEBRATE BIOGRAM 


The onset of the mating-phase, from the Cyclostomes to the warm-blooded 
vertebrates, is signalized by an activation of the pituitary gland which, al- 
though it may strike both sexes at about the same time, frequently occurs first 
in the males, and apparently never first in the females. It activates distinctive 
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conduct. The males segregate from the females and migrate en masse to an- 
other territory. Among the Cyclostomes, the migration is upstream. Their atti- 
tude changes again on arrival; they no longer can tolerate each other’s proxim- 
ity; each stakes out a nesting-territory, expels any intruding male, and hol- 
lows out a nest. The females arrive somewhat later. The males fall to courting 
them, and then lead them to the nesting-site. Details vary with the genus; in 
some, the female may help finish the nest. Once the female has laid her eggs, 
she leaves; the male milts over them. In some genera, the parents then die. 

As we rise above the Cyclostome level, the parental activities take on com- 
plexities. To the best of my knowledge, no vertebrates merely expel their germ 
cells without making any provision for their welfare. Where a parent prepares 
a nest, but forsakes the spot after depositing eggs and sperm, we shall speak of 
nest parentalism or elementary parentalism. In many species of fishes, amphib- 
ians, reptiles, and birds, the parent lingers during and after incubation, and 
actively tends the progeny. This clearly marks a further psychoneurological 
evolution. When a parent tends young, the young react to the parent, and we 
have a true sociopsychological ingredient in the total reproductive situation. 
This is full parentalism, or familialism. lf both parents tend the young, we have 
biparental familialism. Training the young is complete familialism (whether 
done by one or both parents), and represents a yet further stage in the psycho- 
neurological evolution. It is found only among birds and mammals. 

Leaving aside those fishes, amphibians, and reptiles which bear the young 
alive (viviparity), among the rest of the lower vertebrates there are some 
genera in which it is the male who tends the young; in others, it is the female; 
in yet others, it is both. Among the fishes and the more primitive birds, parental 
care more frequently falls upon the male. The more highly evolved genera of 
birds show both parents tending the young. Species in which the female alone 
tends them are exceptional. From this it is evident that parentalism is not an 
integral feature of femaleness; rather it is the way in which adult vertebrates 
take care of the next generation. When, therefore, we tind exclusively female 
parentalism, it calls for special explanation. 

From all this we derive the following about the vertebrate mating-phase: 
the males initiate and conduct the reproductive cycle, as far as the cycle in- 
volves behavior and is not merely physiological (e.g., gestation). Wherever the 
male selects a nesting-site, courts the female, and keeps out intruders, the 
female is accepting a situation which the male has created for her. 

The mating phase very commonly finds intrasex competitions—males com- 
peting for the females, females competing for the males. This reinforces the 
tendency to social hierarchialism, but both observation of natural events and 
laboratory experiment show that the two phenomena are not identical. They 
can be separated; the hierarchialism can be exercised even during the nonre- 
productive phase of the biogram. The hierarchialism is intrasexual, so that a 
hierarchy exists for each sex. More often than not, the male hierarchy tends to 
dominate the female hierarchy. Hierarchialism has been documented for all 
Classes from the Teleost (**bony”’) fishes to the mammals, except for the am 
phibians. 
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Looking at the two phases of the biogram together, we note that the physiol- 
ogy of the mating phase is more complex than that of the nonreproductive 
phase; and that to enact each phase, the society migrates to a different terri- 
tory, either literally or in the psychological sense that the same territory alters 
meaning and is treated differently. 

It is during the mating phase that individuality is heightened in such a way 
that there is isosexual intolerance and heterosexual attraction. Yet paradoxi- 
cally, in those species where the individuals tend to disperse during the non- 
reproductive phase, they tend to congregate during the mating phase. 


SEX IN THE VERTEBRATE BIOGRAM 


All vertebrate individuals are sexually viable, and all are ambisexual (a 
term preferable to hermaphroditic). We shall discover that no other fact about 
the phylum has more important social consequences. It is enough by itself to 
make comparisons with insect biograms completely incommensurable. 

The embryos of all vertebrates show very early a certain undifferentiated or 
“indifferent” tissue (an ‘‘anlage”’ or “‘primordium”’) which eventually produces 
either an ovary or a testis; in certain genera, in fact, both are produced in the 
this is rare but not 


same individual ‘‘normally”’; in others—man, for instance 
unheard of. In all cases, the accessory genital apparatus develops through pat- 
terned emphases and de-emphases of parts of the same set of structures com- 
mon to both sexes in the earliest stages of the embryo. But even though the 
anatomy of the sexes is distinctive to the eye, each remains throughout life 
capable of secreting the hormones of both sexes; they also retain the capacity 
for producing the behavior patterns of both, even to the field of specific sexual 
actions; and these actions are very much involved with the hormonal secre- 
tions. In sum, the presence of both ‘‘sexes’’ pervades the entire organism of 
every individual; sex distinctiveness is a matter of patterned differential 
emphases. To be sure, these different emphases in the respective formulae of 
the two sexes produce, as quotients, spermatozoa and ova, respectively, and 
also uterine parity in the female mammal only. But this in no wise vitiates the 
principle just expounded. The facts have long been heavily documented and 
recognized, from anatomy to psychology. 

Unlike the bees and the ants, all vertebrate individuals participate equally 
in the two phases of the biogram. During the mating phase, each sex is under 
the dominance of a different hormonal pattern, so that their activities are 
mutally complementary, no matter how the activity-pattern differs from one 
species to another. During the nonreproductive phase, the hormonal syn- 
dromes that are active in the mating phase subside, and sexual behavior dis- 
appears. But does this mean that during the phase of sexual quiescence, the 
social behavior of the individuals is identical, in the sense that the physical 
fact of their belonging to one sex or the other has no weight or effect upon the 
ordinary course of behavior? 

The evidence conflicts, although perhaps, if we knew more, we should see it 
simply as paradoxical. Among the infants of at least the birds and the mam- 
mals, the sexes often give the impression of already being different in their be- 
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havior, at least ‘‘on the average”’ or “‘modally’’; yet secretion of sex hormones 
has never been certainly detected. When the adults of vertebrates—from fish 
to mammal or bird—are observed for any length of time during their phase of 
sexual quiescence, there is a cumulative impression that the sexes have differ- 
ent behavioral textures. In many species, the males tend to dominate, but this 
may indicate an average higher metabolism or an average larger size. There 
are species of birds in which heterosexual pairs formed during the mating 
phase persist companionately during sexual quiescence, and here differences of 
behavior do identify with the sex of the animal. There may indeed be average 
quantitative differences of capacity, but the more striking fact is that the po- 
tential behavioral repertoires of the two sexes are identical. Even the behavioral! 
repertoire associated directly with sex is lodged indifferently in the neurological 
mechanisms of both sexes; the hormones elicit them selectively. Except for 
behavior directly involved with anatomic specializations or initiated by the 
autonomic system (e.g., egg laying, parturition) the individual will spontane- 
ously engage in the acts of the opposite sex when injected with the hormones 
of the heterosex. The female, for instance, can be induced to mount and to 
execute pelvic thrusts. The behavior of intersexual and homosexual individuals 
can be interpreted in the light of such facts. 

Ambisexualism has consequences also during the phase of sexual activity. 
Nesting, egg-incubating, the brooding of young, are actions performed by the 
nonsexual anatomy of the animal; there is nothing about them that prevents 
motivation in either sex. Moreover, we encounter acts such as incubating and 
brooding which in one species are executed by the male, in another by the fe- 
male, and can be experimentally elicited in the opposite sex; in still other 
species these acts are normally expressed by both sexes.° 

In sum, in any species, such and such is the sex-differential emphasis upon 
anatomical features, such and such the accompanying differential of hormonal! 
patterning which taps the common neurologic mechanism in this selective way, 
resulting in these particular assemblages of potential psychic symptoms which 
thus comprise species-specific behavioral syndromes. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE VERTEBRATE BIOGRAM, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO PARENTALISM 
1. The Poikilothermal® Vertebrates. 

That the next part of the discussion may be clear, we offer a partial sum- 
mary of the methods of reproduction in selected vertebrate categories: 

Cyclostomes: Oviparity, with external fertilization. 

Elasmobranchs: Internal fertilization (copulation), with oviparity and ovovivi 

parity. 

Teleosts: External fertilization, with oviparity; internal fertilization with ovovis 

parity. 

Amphibia: Copulation, with oviparity and external fertilization; a variety o 

combinations not encountered elsewhere among vertebrates. 

Reptiles: Internal fertilization, with either oviparity or viviparity. 
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Birds: Internal fertilization, with oviparity. 
Mammals: Internal fertilization, with viviparity. 


The original method of vertebrate reproduction undoubtedly was the 
simple one of extruding unfertilized eggs and spermatozoa into water, in some 
quiet spot where they were assured of mixing. But already at the Cyclostome 
level we find some ancillary behavioral patterns. At the Teleost level there is 
full parentalism. At every level, psychological and physiological patterns com- 
plement each other. The various amphibian patterns are transparently modifi- 
cations of some ancestral fish patterns. On the other hand, ornithologists have 
been as entertained by the reproductive patterns of fish, as ichthyologists by 
the patterns of birds—though without committing themselves as to the strange 
parallels that occur. 

Copulation—which is not necessarily the same thing as internal fertiliza- 
tion, as witness the frogs—simplifies the behavior otherwise attendant upon 
external fertilization. Internal fertilization turns the female into a portable 
nesting-site. In marine vertebrates this releases the species from having to 
spawn in shallow waters; it has enabled the extension of the feeding-range to 
deep waters. Copulation removes from the male the onus of choosing a nesting- 
site and ever tending fertilized eggs. Still, we cannot taxonomize the verte- 
brates in terms of this feature: it is so scattered over the phylum that we are 
led to surmise that it is a device potentially present in all vertebrate lines which 
only some of the lines have exploited. It is essential for terrestrial living; yet it 
is practiced by vertebrates which have never attempted the conquest of land. 

Once a fertilized egg is free of the parent’s body, there is nothing about it 
to determine that it must remain the care of one particular sex. Where fer- 
tilization is external, the male is the last to extrude;’ so that theoretically 
nothing stands in the way of male parentalism; he can move directly to caring 
for the entire mass. As already pointed out, male parentalism occurs abun- 
dantly among fishes and birds, and to some extent among amphibians. 

If a parent remains with the incubating young until they emerge, whether 
by hatching, simple extrusion, or parturition, a new set of parental actions 
ensues immediately without exception: these actions elicit from the young an 
innately-determined behavior which attaches them to the source of the elici- 
tation. This occurs in every class from fishes to mammals and birds. Here is a 
psychological parent-offspring mutualism that justifies the appellation ‘famil- 
ialism.” 

This illuminates the significance of the Amphibia in a way that, as far as 
I know, has never been noticed before. It is they who contrived to develop, for 
the entire line of land-vertebrates, anatomical and physiological devices for 
transferring the nonreproductive phase of the biogram to a terrestrial habitat; 
but they failed to do this for the mating phase. For a mating phase on land 
there must be internal fertilization in a portable egg-container; thereafter, the 
young may be incubated in situ until ready to move freely. Or else there must 
be a drought-resistant envelope, which allows QO, CO: exchange, that can be 
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extruded and permitted to incubate. Obviously, such devices could not de- 
velop before land-dwelling in the nonreproductive phase had become a reality. 
When (after another few million years) the amphibian succeeded in trans- 
ferring the reproductive phase onto land, it thereby turned into a reptile. 


2. The Nonreproductive Phase in the Amphibia and the Reptilia. The gross 
movements of amphibians are slow, even though some particular mechanisms 
are swift (insect-catching by frogs). Urodeles remain more skillful in water than 
on land. Perhaps this accounts for a sluggish, if not totally absent, sociality on 
land during the nonreproductive phase. 

Far too little is known about this phase in the reptiles. Lizards (Anolis 

tend to be solitary and to preserve a sense of territory, although it is dulled as 
compared with that during the mating phase. Some reptiles gather to hiber- 
nate or to lie about; but this does not constitute a society (compare crocodiles 
lying congregated along a river-bank). For a society is constituted by inter- 
individual reactions which produce status and molar or concerted maneuver 
ings, and on such matters we have few data. 
3. The Mating Phase in Amphibia and Reptilia. With the onset of the matin; 
phase, Urodeles and Anura migrate to their breeding-grounds and perform 
mating-rituals of an amazing variety, but uniform in essential principle. The 
movements of males and females contrast and are complementary. Male 
\nura take up stations, identify these stations with cries, and lure the females. 
Copulation techniques vary widely; some produce internal fertilization and 
others external. There is some nest-building and other devices for securing eggs 
in protected spots. Some frogs and toads protect their young after they hatch, 
and the young orient to their guardian. The males of some Brazilian frogs 
(Phyllobates and Dendrobates) transport their young in their mouths from 
their hatching-ground to the pond where they spend the nonreproductive 
phase of their lives. The habit of transporting the young in their mouths occurs 
also among a number of fish genera. 

Gravid reptilian females dig nests and lay eggs in them. Some species 
abandon the eggs immediately, others hover near. Some snakes incubate their 
eggs by coiling themselves about them. Crocodilian mothers remain near the 
covered nest until the youngsters set up a piping within their shells. This 
stimulates the mother to dig them out hastily, and to conduct them to the 
water; the youngsters immediately orient to their mother. 

Sea-living tortoises illustrate the degree to which habitat is tied up wit! 
behavior-pattern. Here are animals who have returned their nonreproductive 
phase to the sea, leaving the egg-laying business on the land. After the females 
have gone ashore to lay their eggs, the males congregate near the coast; whe! 
the females return to the water, they are courted and fertilized and the 
spermatozoa are stored until the next batch of eggs ripens at a much later time 
It is obvious that behavior segments of the total drama have been shifted into 
new alignment with respect to each other, along with a shifting in the physio 


logical events. 
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No extant reptiles display male parentalism, but we must remember that 
the extant amphibians and reptiles are mere remnants of once widespread and 
varied faunas of the upper Paleozoic and the Mesozoic respectively. It is not 
hard to understand this lack of male parentalism. Once internal fertilization 
has occurred, there is no sustaining stimulus to keep the male attendant until 
the female extrudes her eggs. From studies of other animals, sustaining stimuli 
are known to be necessary to hold behavior over any period. 


4. The Biogram of Birds: Nonreproductive Phase. As with other vertebrate 
classes, less is known about this phase than about the mating phase. With the 
exception of raptorials, few genera appear to be solitary, suggesting that the 
stem-reptiles were gregarious. If we may trust the cages in the zoological gar- 
dens, there are dominance-subordinance and peck-orders, even when sex is in- 
active, just as there are among fishes. Among parakeets and mallard ducks 
(Masure and Allee 1943; Schelderup-Ebbe 1924) the females “‘dominate”’ 
during the nonreproductive phase but not during the mating phase. For in- 
stance, if the female parakeet tries to leave the incubating and brooding nest, 
the male drives her back on again. (We recall that among fishes too, where the 
male is responsible for providing the embryos a chance to develop, it is he who 
carries the task through to and beyond hatching.) But in other bird species, 
the males dominate the females in the nonreproductive phase and cease to do 
so during the mating phase (Allee 1952). 

Bird flocks definitely are societies even when not in the mating phase. 
Vultures about a carcass may be no more than a congregation, but a group that 
maneuvers with precision is responding very sensitively to interindividual 
stimuli. But whether there is any group leadership in such cases is not deter- 
mined. When one individual is startled, the rest take flight without waiting to 
sense the source of danger. Apparently there is nothing more impressive than 


the peculiar “military drills’ which great masses of penguins execute (Levick 
1914). Penguins, incidentally, have a very full social life—they play, take 
excursion-rides together, palaver. In some bird genera, the liaisons formed dur- 
ing the mating phase continue on into the nonreproductive phase as semi- or 


quite permanent monogamous “‘marriages.’ 


5. The Biogram of Birds: The Mating Phase. For this phase, the birds migrate 

physically and geographically in many species, but always psychologically. 
Even where they remain on their ground throughout the year they treat it 
differently, and likewise behave differently toward their fellows. 

Though there is a range of variation, the males generally migrate first, 
stake out their territories, drive off intruding isosexuals, often begin nest- 
building, court the females when they arrive, and invite them to the site. The 
more primitive genera (most Paleognathae) show male parentalism either ex- 
clusively or prevailingly; almost all the rest show biparentalism. A few show 
female parentalism alone, but even here there is indication that males are 
guardians of the flock. In biparentalism, the total task is often divided into 
‘wo roles, but not in all cases nor always in the same way. In one the male 
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may build the basic nest while the female lines it; in another, the male brings 
the materials and the female places them; again, the female incubates and 
broods, while the male mounts guard; yet again, the mates ‘‘spell’’ each other 
on the eggs. These are examples of the point, already noted, that the entire 
behavioral pattern is lodged in the neurological mechanism indifferently as to 
sex, and that it is differentially sensitive to elicitation by hormones. Mention 
was made earlier of ambisexualism in the vertebrates even with respect to 
sexual conduct. Taibel (fide Beach 1948: 183) tells of tying down a turkey-cock 
on a clutch of eggs; when released, the animal—which otherwise never in- 
cubates—continued to set of its own accord. The behavior was evoked by 
nothing more than the stimulus of a contact with the eggs—the same stimulus 
that is involved when a hen incubates. 

Females of some species indicate subordinance and invite copulation by a 
peculiar flattening of their bodies before their male mates; in other cases, by 
soliciting food from the male in the way a half-grown fledgling will do. I have 
never heard of a case where the male behaves this way toward his female, or 
of his ever being fed by her. 

A youngster’s first social contacts other than response to parental care are 
with his nest-mates; his next (and expanded) social contacts are with the 
young that have left other nests. When the young begin to show the flight 
impulse, the parents stimulate them. This kind of stimulating falls under the 
definition of ‘‘training.’’ In those species where this particular action occurs, 
it is a step in the program of emancipating the young from the parent. Ot} 
course, barnyard fowl do not emancipate their young by the techniques used 
among high-nesting birds.* It is not fully appreciated by some students oi 
animal society (and certainly this is true of many a human parent) that to 
emancipate the young from the parental bond is a part of the parental be 
havior pattern quite as genuinely as parental care is, and that in many species 
it requires positive and definite acts. 

Birds have been called ‘glorified reptiles.”’ It is a matter of taste whic! 
word one cares to emphasize, for the reproductive physiology is far closer to the 
reptilian than the mammalian; on the other hand, the homoiothermal (*‘warm- 
blooded’’) metabolism of birds has given them a much more powerful brain and 
therefore a much richer life-mode than that of any reptile. Nevertheless all the 
embellishments continue to be constructed upon the base of a vertebrate bio- 


gram. 


6. The Mammalian Biogram. The mammals originated many millions of years 
before the birds—for that matter, before our common “bony fishes”’ (Teleosts). 
They have declared as exclusively for viviparity® as the birds have for ovipar- 
ity. For reasons already clear, fertilization is internal. In sharp contrast to the 
birds, parentalism is universally a female specialty; for the mammals general|) 
the definition of family becomes that of mother-and-offspring. There is a 
uniquely intimate and complex gestation within a very specialized uterus, 
and with a corresponding endocrine drama. This one feature is enough to al- 
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fect the entire biogram, though without destroying its essentially vertebrate 
character. 

To classify a mammalian species as “‘solitary” or “gregarious” (as has been 
done by some mammalogists) has but limited usefulness, and can be mis- 
leading. Social attitudes often change when the mating phase becomes ac- 
tivated; male ‘thermits’” and “bachelor clubs’? (various deer, carnivores, 
pinnipeds) seek out female company and the sexes remain together for more or 
less prolonged periods. Social attitudes vary between sexes of the same species: 
bovine bulls, rams, billies do not live as herds, while cows, ewes, and nannies 
readily do. Wild dogs and male lions may or may not temporarily form into 
packs for hunting; most cats do not. Bison probably lived dispersed in small 
groups which united but for seasonal migration. Seals and some deer live as 
sex-moieties when not in rut—the adult males as ‘‘bacheior clubs,’’ and the 
females with their young of both sexes. The females, that is, live as ‘“‘grouped 
families.’”’ The young males eventually leave to join the bachelors. Monkeys 
live as bands, the size of the band depending upon the species.'’ Some bands 
develop “splinter groups,” and there may be “‘hermit”’ males, single or paired 
(frustrates and/or deviants?). A chimpanzee band disperses widely during the 


‘ 


day and reconvenes toward evening. Orangs seem to become more “‘solitary”’ 
as they age. Exceedingly few mammals live as monogamous pairs; possibly 
rhinoceroses do. Equid stallions and bull seals collect temporary harems during 
rut. Muskoxen, caribou, prairie-dogs, beaver, and monkeys live as bisexual 
social groups. Clearly, we cannot always characterize the sociableness of the 
entire species with one term. 

Permanent bisexual herds behave differently from sex-moieties temporarily 
united. Among the former, with no exceptions that I know of, the males form 
a rampart for the entire herd against external threat; while among the latter 
(e.g., roe deer) the sexes separate in flight. 

Mammals living as small groups develop pronounced dominance-subor- 
dinance relations and social hierarchies. That their behavior in this matter 
is more complex than it is among the birds is attributable to the difference in 
cerebral development. There are intrasex hierarchies and interindividual 
(paired) heterosexual ones; they change with age, physiological vigor, phases 
of the biogram, and other circumstances. 

In this context we must consider the intrauterine gestation of the female 
and the mammalian definition of family: mother-with-offspring. There is no 
doubt that the mammalian oestrus cycle evolved from a reptilian reproductive 
equivalent, but it is more complex anatomically, physiologically, biochemically 
and neuropsychologically. Here we can but note that the luteinizing hormone, 
or a chemically related substance that presides during mammalian pregnancy 
and is present in other vertebrates, must be phylogenetically far more ancient 
than the mammals themselves. The role of the evolution of hormones in rela- 
tion to the evolution of the vertebrate biogram offers a recognized but still 
unresolved problem for biology. We note additionally and immediately that 
the menstrual cycle of the Catarrhine primates (Old World monkeys, apes, 
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humans) is but the mammalian oestrus cycle as expressed by the variant kind 
of uterus which is common to these primates. 

Some mammalian females ovulate but once a year (ungulates, foxes); in 
others ovulation occurs several times a year. The determining factors are mul- 
tiple. They are internal as well as external. Every organism has its own bio- 
logical time-scale and time-pattern, which is not strictly commensurate with 
some telluric or sidereal scale. For instance, mice ovulate every five days after 
the age of 3 months, until they are old at 1 year of age; rabbits develop ova 
continuously but ovulate only under the excitement of copulation. 

The gestation period follows impregnation, and the endocrine drama 
changes. The contrast between mammalian gestation and the incubation period 
of birds is enlightening. The interval between fertilization and egg-laying 
among birds is not long; it requires only the accumulation of egg-yolk and 
shell (for which fertilization is not necessary). But once the eggs are laid, the 
parents—either or both—actively incubate. Here the behavior pattern of the 
parents is elaborate, while the eggs are inert and unresponsive. From the 
standpoint of the embryo (not from that of the parent), this period is com 
parable to that of intrauterine gestation in the mammal, and hatching corre- 
sponds to birth. This is tantamount to saying that the period of incubation in 
the mammal has disappeared inside the mother’s body so that the psycholo 
gical segment of the process, so well developed in birds, is utterly lost in the 
mammals, and with it disappears male parentalism. 

The embryogenesis of mammalian behavior thus starts within the maternal! 
body. But whatever stimuli come to the embryo are mediated by the maternal! 
physiology. What this may mean to the psychology of the postnatal mammal! 
can only be guessed. At any rate, the brain of the mammal is extraordinaril 
large and poweriul. It is reasonable to suppose that only in animals possessing 
intrauterine gestation instead of egg-laying could it have come into existence, 
since it is unlikely that enough yolk could ever have been stored up in an egg 
to carry 2 mammalian embryo through to hatching. 

Vertebrate parentalism is a most remarkable process of complementation be- 
tween physiological and psychological factors; and there is nothing that throws 
into greater relief the differences of biogram between our phylum and the vari 
ous social insects than this aspect. The potentialities of the vertebrate process 
reach climactic expression in the mammals. Their ontogenesis is best under- 
stood as a graded emancipation of offspring from parent. Birth is the first step 
in this emancipation. Hitherto the offspring has been absolutely dependent 
physiologically upon the parent, and the ‘‘psychic environment” of an externa! 
world has been lacking. Now there is established a psychological factor in the 
parent-ofispring relationship. Suckling is a mutual adaptation, a trophallaxis. 
It is both physiological and psychological; its exercise isa homeostatic phenom- 
enon: there is a detensification in both mother and offspring. At the same 
time, maternal care eases the connection that must be established between the 
new sensing organism and the sensed environment. The next step in the eman- 
cipation is weaning, which detaches the young from its physiological depend 


ence upon the mother, but not its psychological dependence, which undergoe 
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further revision. Psychological dependence remains mutual, and this fact can 
hardly be overstressed if we wish to understand what happens at the human 
level. The final step detaches the offspring completely from the parent; socially 
and psychologically, they cease to be related. Mutatis mutandis, birds and 
mammals show striking parallels in this whole drama. Complete maturity in- 
volves a de-orientation by both parents and offspring. This may include de- 
finite emancipative acts. 

To return to the early childhood of mammals—in proportion as the young 
start de-orienting from the mother, they enter into social relationships with 
each other. As we have seen, this is phylogenetically the older sociopsycho- 
logical process; but as parentalism evolves among vertebrates it becomes onto- 
genetically subsequent to the establishment of sociopsycholegical relations with 
a parent. Most conspicuously, these young-young interactions are expressed 
through “‘play.”’ Both birds and mammals play; nor is play confined to the im- 
mature. We are still far from understanding what play is, although much is be- 
ing discovered. It suggests a surplus of psychoneurologic energy beyond what 
is needed for mere survival." Failure to participate in play with one’s fellows 
produces or is symptomatic of an inadequacy in the individual (see note 3). 

We return to the sex cycles of adults. A mare has one oestrus cycle in the 
year and gestates for 11 months. Thus, she may be pregnant again before her 
lirst lactation is over; one reproductive phase overlaps another; the ancient 
vertebrate nonreproductive phase is in limbo, but, let it be stressed, it remains 
latent. During pregnancy, the mare ceases to be erotic, and she is not exercising 
parental care upon young. She carries on activities present also in the non- 
reproductive phase. It is, so to speak, as though laminae of the two phases have 
become so displaced that they are arranged in echelon. 

The reproductive configuration of mammals is essential to an understanding 
of the orientation of the sexes, particularly in apes and man. The mammalian 
male possesses but one reproductive orientation: toward his female as a sex 
partner. If he constitutes a rampart for the herd, it is primarily by extension of 
the territorialism which, in other vertebrates too, is an aspect of the self- 
identifying complex, and is not confined to the mating phase. Among some 
mammals, we have cases of the male who consorts monogamously with the fe- 
male whose young he has sired (foxes, coyotes); and he takes an interest in 
them, not only acting as a rampart, but also by bringing them maimed prey to 
worry and kill. Solitary males temporarily “‘adopt”’ youngsters (monkeys, and 
perhaps bears). It appears that a male who consorts with a female until after 
she gives birth eventually comes to tolerate her unaccountable annexes as part 
of her 
The instances are more familiar than they are understood scientifically, but 
they may ultimately provide the clue to human biparental familialism. 

The mammalian female, the human not excepted, hasa more elaborate sex- 


‘configuration’? and even develops an active relationship with them. 


ual cycle and a double orientation: toward a male as a sex partner, and toward 
a brood as its parental fosterer. This double orientation has already been noted 
among birds, where it is more diagrammatic in that experiments with hor- 
mones and with brain insults have in some measure sorted out its constituents. 
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It appears to be generally true that copulation and young-tending (e.g., suck- 
ling) are mutually inhibiting; but they can run concurrently as latencies in 
mammals. It remains possible for a lactating mother to be erotic. 

It does not seem far-fetched to see in this dual pattern the prerequisite for 
the human scheme of familialism—a scheme which developed tens of millions 
of years after the deployment of the mammalian lines in the very early Tertiary 


period. 


7. The Primate Biogram. For simplicity’s sake, we shall confine ourselves to the 
Catarrhines. As far as I know, they all live in groups (orangs are often supposed 
to be “hermits,” but better acquaintance makes pseudo-exceptions of them 
and possess the rapid sexual periodicity of the menstrual cycle. 

I can think of no more weighty factor than the latter in the shaping oi 
human sociality. In a Catarrhine community, the females in the aggregate ar 
in all stages of the cycle and in all degrees of sexual receptivity. The matter is 
most complex and paradoxical. Although the female is sexually ‘‘out of the 
running” during pregnancy, there is never a time when some members of the 
band are not copulating or youngsters being born. At least among monkeys, a: 
erotic female seems practically assured of sexual attention. (The frigid female 
and the permanent spinster seem to be cultural artifacts.) The nine-month 
pregnancy of man (and comparable lengths among apes) does not have the 
force it would carry in the equid society; for the primates originated in latitudes 
that lack the annual cycle of the temperate zones and do not have an annua 
rut. Adult primate individuals never have a period when their psychoneura 
mechanisms are without the tonic stimulus of the sex hormones. This fact lies 
at the base of Freud’s major discoveries. Together with the high capacity of the 
primate brain for making associations that can produce endlessly complex 
motivations for actions, this makes for a versatile psyche. For instance, a fe- 
male monkey who can be erotic and yet be caring for youngsters of different 
ages and therefore different needs has to have a varied behavioral repertoire 
“on tap.” 

Prolonged primate immaturity coupled with the rapid menstrual cycles 
practically guarantee that the family will contain youngsters of more than one 
age, so that the young learn behavioral adaptation to different age-levels con- 
currently. 

The essential family remains mother-and-offspring. A chimpanzee father 
may take a playful interest in the offspring, inducing it to climb and romp; 
or he may discipline any obstreperous youngster. But it is the mother who 
fondles, cuddles, and coaxes out the incipient attempts to shuffle about under 
its own power. Male familialism in apes and monkeys is fractional, even whe 
present, but males are ramparts for the entire herd against intruders. 

The dominance-subordinance behaviors and the hierarchies have bee! 
studied in great detail.'* They are complex and anything but static. In mon 
keys, the male hierarchy (within the limits of our observations) commonly out- 
ranks the female, but this would demand qualifications. Heterosexual gibbon 
pairs show no clear-cut sex dominance. Male chimpanzees dominate females 
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more oiten than the reverse, but there are plentiful exceptions. Where the male 
dominates, the female frequently develops the technique of offering herself 
sexually, even when not particularly erotic, as a bribe for favors from her con- 
sort. (Technically, this is called “‘prostitution.”) When the female is highly 
erotic, her male consort offers her favors or refrains from exercising dominance; 
and she takes liberties which she does not attempt when not in a sexy condition. 

As youngsters begin to widen their foci of interest, they form transfamilial 
play-groups, and so commence to de-orient from their mothers. Among chim- 
panzees, they become large and boisterous gangs. Although chimpanzees of a 
certain minimum level of maturity cooperate to secure a goal that is of interest 
to each of them, there never is team play. 


8. Summary of the Vertebrate Biogram. 

1. The vertebrate biogram is diphasic. It is an integral facet of the verte- 
brate morphology, and so participates of necessity in the differential evolution 
of the phylum. 

2. The biogram itself testifies to the existence of a configurative neurologic- 
psychologic mechanism which cannot be other than innate. Differences which 
are diagnostic of any given vertebrate kind must be accounted for as variations 
upon a common theme. 

3. The diphasic nature testifies to a corresponding endocrine cycle: the 
configurative activity of a hormonal system where hormones are activated and 
deactivated, where one gland stimulates another, and there is reciprocation. 

4. It is inescapably implied that these neurological and endocrinal mecha- 
nisms are innate and genetic. Hormones activate neurological mechanisms 
and so supply them with a certain tonus. In the absence of the endocrine action, 
the neurological mechanism may remain latent and unexpressed. 

5. The vertebrates are ineluctably ambisexual. This makes it possible for 
segments of conduct in a total syndrome to be expressed variously by one sex 
or the other, depending upon the genus in question, and also for both sexes to 
engage in the same activity within a given syndrome—even the reproductive 
syndrome. 

6. The units of operation are individuals, and an individual, being an 
organism, is a biological determinate; its status is the resultant of psycho- 
logical interreactions with its kind. The behavior of statuses may be treated as 
constituting the metabolism of a society. This feature sets off vertebrate bio- 
vrams from those of insects. 

7. Status unavoidably involves dominance-subordinance relationships in 
interindividual contacts; repeated contacts among individuals produce social 
hierarchialism. These occur in either phase, but they are more intense or more 
general during the mating phase. 

8. To act out the two phases of their biogram, vertebrates either migrate to 
a different locale or change their attitude toward the territory they occupy 
continuously (“psychological migration’’). Vertebrate interreactions are al- 
Ways contextual; territorialism becomes part of that context. 

9. The mating phase produces heightened and more complex interindivid- 
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ual behavior: iso- and heterosexual behavior, with intrasexual intolerance and 
competition and patterns of intersexual complementary behavior. 

10. More often than not, the males take the mating initiative, such as 
selecting the site of the reproductive drama and courting; but nest-building 
and all other accessory reproductive activities may be engaged in variously by 
either sex or by both. A basic determinant of the respective sex roles is the 
elemental biological method of extruding the germ cells. The reproductive 
syndrome develops nest-parentalism, full parentalism, bi- or uniparentalism, 
and complete parentalism. All but the last of these variations occur as far dow: 
as the fish level. 

11. Part and parcel with status-definition is the maturative course which 
vertebrates must undergo. It is communal to begin with: interindividual con 
tacts of age-peers train the young, who thus become socialized. 

In addition to these general features of the vertebrate biogram, we note the 
following mammalian particulars: 

12. Intrauterine gestation makes the mammalian family ineluctibly one of 
mother-and-ofispring; the male is often relegated to the role of rampart for the 
entire group, if it is gregarious. 

13. This gestation requires a double orientation for the female and a single 
orientation for the male. The female orients toward a male as her sex-partner 
and toward offspring as the object of parentalism; she is intimately bound up 
with two phases of sex-hormonal activity. The male orients toward the female 
as his sex-partner, but has no special orientation toward the offspring. Where 
males show interest in the offspring of their female partners, the matter re- 
quires a less obvious explanation. 

14. The primate menstrual periodicity is characterized by rapid turnover 
of the two biogrammatic phases, a nonsynchronization in the female population 
taken as a whole, births taking place throughout the year, all aspects of both 
biogrammatic phases taking place within the group at all times, the nervous 
mechanisms never free from sex-hormone tonuses. Coupled with this is an ex- 
ceptionally powerful brain, in a Class already remarkable for this trait. 


The “archaic” vertebrate brain—roughly, what in mammals is known as the 
brain-stem—is entirely adequate for administering the whole biogram. Addi- 
tion of the neopallia! cerebral hemispheres in the mammals introduces com- 
plexities within the behavioral syndromes which make up the biogrammati 
configuration, but the addition in no wise destroys or vitiates the biogram. 


HOW “INNATE” IS (HUMAN) BEHAVIOR? 


It seems hardly possible to survey the biograms of the vertebrates without 
becoming impressed with the parallelisms that occur repeatedly between the 
Classes; and, knowing what we do about the neurophysiological constructions 
that pervade the phylum, it becomes equally difficult to suppose these paralle! 
isms to be without a common genetic vasis. But the bulk of investigation upo! 


the psychology of man, to say nothing of other mammals, has been directed 
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upon the learning processes. Coupled with this goes the fact that it has proven 
practically impossible to pin any specific behavioral item to Mendelian hered- 
ity, so that a rigid proof based on the presence of genes is not available for 
human behavioral patterns as it is for certain physical traits. However, experi- 
mental psychology is rapidly demonstrating conditions where rats, dogs, 
monkeys, and humans show similar regularities that are hard to appraise as 
due to something other than hereditary mammalian pattern. It is, I believe, 
already possible to present a very reasonable case for the supposition that man, 
with all his capacity for self-conditioning, has not escaped from an innate 
vertebrate biogram; the evidence comes from ethology, psychology and psy- 
choanalysis, and neurology. A few of these matters shall be reviewed. 

In any act or series of acts, the whole question of what is determined by 
innate neurological mechanisms and what is modification or adaptation that 
reflects the experience of the individual, has been advanced to a very sophisti- 
cated level by the ethologists, the best known of whom are K. Lorenz and 
\. Tinbergen. Ethology is a European comparative psychology which, instead 
of jettisoning “‘instinct,’’ has proceeded to analyze it. Unlike experimental 
psychology in America, wherein the experimenter sets up a laboratory situa- 
tion and measures the subject’s responses to a situation created by the experi- 
menter, ethology seeks to keep the natural and normal situation for the animal 
in order to discover factorially just what it is that the animal would respond to 
selectively in its own environment. Most of the investigations have been made 
on fishes and birds; it is presumed none the less that the findings and the 
method have relevance to human behavior." 

Tinbergen (1951:6, 37) considers that ‘“‘most”’ American psychologists have 
been investigating higher levels of conduct than the innate and instinctive, and 
so have been in no position to identify those foundations of behavior. Be this 
as it may, there are two principles which are moral certainties. (1) There are no 
purely “instinctive” acts and no purely “learned” or ‘‘conditioned”’ acts; only 
acts in which one or other aspect is more observable. All acts are but symptoms 
of psychoneural activity, compounded from a highly intricate network of bio- 
logical processes. (2) “Conditioning” cannot be effected unless there is some- 
thing conditionable that is innate in the first place. Moreover, there are im- 
portant, deep-lying formations in the psychoneurology of even the most ‘‘in- 
telligent”” organisms which participate in the gross totality that is called an 
“act,” yet which lie beyond the control of those portions of the brain which are 
directly amenable to conditioning influences. Shortly we shall find ourselves 
iorced to take up the matter of the brain as the organ of neuropsychic proc- 
esses; for the present we shall consider certain features of vertebrate social 
psychology as treated by the ethologists, since they promise an insight into the 
problem of the instinctive in man. 

The members of a species have so much behavior in common, even when they 
have never been exposed to a common conditioning situation or to each other, 
that a genetic inheritance has to be assumed in the absence of any other satis- 
factory explanation. Yet this does not mean that the behavior is rigid and in- 
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variant. Noethologist believes instinctive behavior to be unmodifiable; nor does 
he believe that it can be dissolved or remodeled without limit. In matured fishes 


and birds, there are potential patterns of behavior which “‘spill over” (our ex- 
pression) if the proper stimulus occurs at the appropriate moment. The stim- 
ulus becomes a sort of cue—a key to an “Internal Releasing Mechanism’ 
(IRM; Tinbergen 1951). When a male and a female engage in a courting 
ritual, the act of one becomes a stimulus evoking a response in the other, whic! 
response is in turna stimulus to the next act of the first. To illustrate: A male 
three-spined stickleback is guarding his virgin nest. A gravid femal- appears 
Were she another male, the first male would react in a certain way; as it is, he 
reacts to specific traits about her and performs a zigzag dance. This induces her 
to respond with a peculiar courting behavior which stimulates the male to lead 
her toward the nest. His leading stimulates her to follow. If she follows, he 
continues to lead until he has shown her the entrance to the nest. When she 
sees the entrance, she immediately enters. As soon as she is in, the male begins 
to prod her gently and rhythmically. The female needs this prodding in order 
to reach the condition where she can extrude her eggs. As soon as they have 
appeared, the male drives her out and enters the nest in her stead. There the 
presence of the eggs stimulates him to milt. Tinbergen speaks of this as a seria! 
lock-and-key arrangement. But only a member of one’s own kind is endowed 
innately with the correct behavioral complementation. This is what causes 
failure in the occasional interspecific attempts at courting (Lorenz 1937). 

However, segments of a total pattern may also take part in other com- 
plexes, and under appropriate circumstances they may be released by another 
stimulation; e.g., two fighting birds stop to preen; a female solicits her mate 
sexually by begging food from him like a fledgling. (Boys or men may express 
affection for each other by giving each other a pommeling.) Violent tragedy 
may produce a laughing-hysteria. These are ‘“Ubersprungsbewegungen’”~ 
“displacement activities” (Tinbergen 1951:115). Conversely, the tonus for an 
activity may be built up to such a pitch that it breaks into action without the 
final stimulus that normally unlocks it; e.g., a caged bird goes through a large 
part of the nest-building performance without materials or a partner. These 
are ‘‘Leerlaufverhandlungen’’—‘‘vacuum activities” (Lorenz 1937; Tinbergen 
1951:67). 

Tinbergen (1951: 105, 174) cites a significant though little appreciated paper 
by W. Craig (1918) who pointed out that animals perform a number of be- 
haviors that start as a broad search and narrow down progressively toward a 


final ‘‘consummatory”’ act; these searching behaviors Craig called “‘appeti- 
tive.”’ At this point, it will be helpful to use the term “syndrome.” A number 
of acts are organized, under a certain neuroendocrinal urging, into a character- 
istic patterned composite, and composites may be further compounded. Thus 
(bringing Tinbergen and Craig into alignment with the phrasing of this assa) 
site-seeking, nest-building, courting, are each syndromal composites of appetl- 
tive behaviors leading to consummatory actions. Yet each of these in turn be- 
comes an effective setting for the next composite, and all of them summate as an 
overall reproductive syndrome: together they are a Gestalt—a configuratio! 
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none of which ‘“‘makes sense” except as a part of a totality. In many cases, the 
consummatory act may pass out of the jurisdiction of the voluntary system in- 
to that of the autonomic; e.g., esophageal peristalsis after swallowing; compul- 
sive excretion; sexual orgasm. 

Unlike conditioned reflexes, innate behavior mechanisms of the kind we are 
discussing are not artificially synthesized by particular and unique external 
stimulations; rather, they are notable for their uniformity of response though 
subject to elicitation from a variety of stimuli. These mechanisms have an 
ontogenesis, precisely because they are part of the organism’s morphology. 
When they reach some stage of ontogenesis, they become capable of elicitation 
ior the first time by an appropriate stimulus. However, when thus elicited, 
they are not precisely discriminative, even though they are quite definite. 
Thus, a new-born colt seeks randomly for its mother’s teat; the horse-breeder 
often finds that he can help matters with a little expert guidance. Yet once the 
connection has been made, skill develops that is never lost. None the less, some 
segments of innate behavior require repeated elicitations before they become 
focally oriented. This sharpening of orientation Tinbergen (1951) calls the 
“taxis” aspect. Thus, fledglings do not attempt to fly nor humans to walk until 
a certain period in their maturation-timetable; they cannot even be per- 
suaded to try. Once the period has set in, stimulating may encourage the im- 
pulse to come forth. A Navaho boy is the equal of his white brother in walking, 
though in infancy long bound to his cradle-board. As for taxis—when nestling 
birds are extremely young, any slight jarring of the nest will cause their beaks 
to fly open, directed skyward. Later, they orient toward the arriving parent 
and finally they actively peck at the morsel in the parent’s beak. Their action 
has become very specific; and their own cooperative share in the feeding- 
process has increased, with a corresponding relieving of the parent. Discrimina- 
tive ability develops in infant mammals aiso. The extremely young respond to 
the approach of an individual without any favoring; later (again following 
their maturation-timetables) they accept the approach of the fosterer but are 
terrified by strangers. The “training’’ which birds apply to the innate behavior 


mechanisms of their offspring Lorenz terms ‘‘Dressur.”’ In the early infancy of 
birds and mammals, when discrimination is still indifferent, a substitute stim- 
ulus may elicit the innate response; this condition may have such a strong 
valence-bond that, once the connection has been made, it is irrevocable and 
subsequent application of the normal stimulus is ineffectual. Thus, a newly- 
hatched chick will fasten upon the first animal who fosters it—duck, cat, 
human—who thereafter is its ‘‘parent.’”’ Lorenz (1937) terms this a ‘“‘Prigung”’ 

“imprinting.”’ This innate mechanism, which reaches a stage of viability at 
a specified point in the individual life cycle, has this further quality: it does 
not continue indefinitely to be in readiness. If an appropriate stimulus does 
not elicit it at the proper time, the quality becomes permanently stunted or 
“Kasper Hausers”’ among chicks, lambs, children." 
An innate behavior-mechanism matures programmatically, and the program 


perverted. Here belong the 


itself is a species characteristic.!” 
Let us bring together a number of points. The vertebrate individual is at all 
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times an extremely complex and dynamic organization whose potentials are 
poised or discharging or recuperating. The organism’s own processes are its 
stimulations—interstimulations with feedbacks. Strictly speaking, the externa! 
environment furnishes no ‘stimuli’? whatever—only energies which the organ 
ism itself translates into stimuli. The organism, we might say, it is own interna! 
environment. This is significant no matter what the organism may be; at the 
human level it is fraught with peculiar and enormous significance in connectio1 
with the emergence of the symbolizing function—a point to which we shal! 
return presently. An external ‘‘stimulus” is an event thrust into the stream ot! 
processes; the organism integrates the injection with what has been going on in 
side it prior to the event. The integration occurs distributively throughout the 
central nervous system. Involved in all this are hereditary organic mechanisms 
whose organization constitutes the instinctive portion of an activity; a pro 
grammatic maturing of the hereditary mechanisms which nevertheless require 
activating stimuli to assure their maturation; the harvest of experiences which 
constitutes the psychic resources called memory—the harvesting itself being 
genetically determined (a monkey’s memory capacity is not that of a dog 

the messages of the occasion which, after being duly digested by the neuro 
psychic process, are compounded with memory-stuff and returned to the 
stream of response. A bit of all this is ‘‘consciously” perceived, but most of it is 
not. Consciousness, in any case, is only a matter of the moment. A human may 
realize what he is doing here and now, but he cannot be conscious of an entire 
appetitive syndrome of which his momentary act is a unit. An adolescent gir! 
enjoys the company of age-peer boys and reacts to them, using as her arti- 
factual implements the enculturative patterns she has experienced. She com- 
petes with other girls and enters a social hierarchialism. All the time she is 
quite aware of many of her specific acts and her techniques; but unless she has 
been given an education in the matter, she does not realize that all these per- 
formances are way-stations along an appetitive syndrome (in Craig’s sense 
streching from menarche to consummatory act. As many a girl has found out, 
no matter what her culturized ritual may be, the consummatory act may de- 
scend suddenly and overpoweringly—she ‘‘cannot help herself.’’ Of course she 
can't. She was a female vertebrate hundreds of millions of years before she be- 


came human. 


BRAIN, PSYCHE, AND SYMBOL 

We have already noted that all the vertebrate Classes which lack the cere- 
bral hemispheres of the mammal nevertheless play through the entire drama of 
the vertebrate biogram; and that the addition of the mammalian cerebra! 
hemispheres serves to enrich but not to destroy this pattern.’* 

We shall term this brain minus hemispheres the ‘‘archaic” brain; roughly 
it equates with the ‘‘brain-stem” of human anatomy (the cerebellar hemispheres 
are being disregarded); and we shall confine our attention to the two gross, 
anterior divisions of this archaic brain: the telencephalon and the diencephalon. 

The first of these, the telencephalon, receives chemical stimuli from the 
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environment and registers them as smell-tastes. In addition, the telencephalon 
associates with these smell-tastes other stimuli that are passed on to it from 
the diencephalon: visual stimuli, but more important still, visceral sensations 
that have ‘‘emotive” effect. Through the diencephalon pass the nervous tracts 


of vision, to register in the yet more posterior region of the “optic lobes.” The 
diencephalon is perhaps the most complicated part of the entire brain. It also 
contains the ‘head end” of the autonomic tracts to and from the viscera; it is 
intimately connected with the pituitary—the ‘‘master gland” of the body; a 
certain portion of it is essential to consciousness; in the higher organisms, it 
“screens”? nervous impulses and passes a part of them to the cerebral hemi- 
spheres for further ‘digestion’; in its reticular system it apparently is the final 
synthesizer of the total response to be made by the organism."* 

The fishes move through a simple world of smell-taste-visceral sensations, 
“digested” and organized in but a rudimentary degree (see MacLean 1949). We 
err gravely, none the less, if we underestimate their biogrammatic capacities; 
as the details from the lives of sticklebacks and cichlids amply show (Tin- 
bergen 1951). But as we pass through the successive levels of the amphibia and 
the reptilia, the associative regions of the telencephalon expand and finally 
elaborate the cerebral hemispheres of the mammalia. Contrary to some popular 
opinion, the cerebral hemispheres are a relatively simple and uniform tissue 
certainly nothing comparable to the varietal structuring of the brain-stem. 
We migit say, informally, that using what materials they receive from the 
brain-stem, they possess an enormous capability for fine-grained analyses, 
storage of experience, correlations between data, selectivity for responding; and 
they return a product to the diencephalon for final organization with auto- 
nomic impulses before the organism responds. 

If Kubie is right, the symbolizing process has finally issued from the con- 


‘ 


tinued coordination between the “visceral brain” and the cerebral hemispheres, 
particularly the temporal lobe (the seat of memory), as the hemispheres have 


reached human calibre. 


What has become increasingly evident in more recent work is the fact that this 
ancient brain—much of which lies in the depths of the temporal lobe, with its dreamy 
states of psychomotor epilepsy and its body-memories—has extensive relationships 
with both the neopallium and the hypothalamus [i.e., cerebral hemispheres and a 
portion of the diencephalon]. . . This part of the primitive forebrain lies in the basal- 
mesial portion of the temporal lobe with direct connections to the hypothalamus, 
hecoming thereby a crossroads for both internal and external perceptions arising from 
the eye, the ear, the body wall, the apertures, the genitals, and viscera. These reach 
the temporal lobe via the diencephalon. Smell reaches it directly. Here, then, within 
the temporal lobe and its connections, is the crossroads where the “I” and the “‘non-I” 
pole of the symbol meet. It is impossible to overestimate the importance of the fact 
that the temporal lobe complex constitutes the mechanism for integrating the past and 
the present, the phylogenetically and ontogenetically old and new, and at the same 
time the external and internal environments of the central nervous system. It is through 
the temporal lobe and its connections that the “gut’’ component of memory enters 
nto our psychological process, as the symbol acquires its dual poles of reference. Thus 
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in the temporal lobe and its deeper primitive connections is the mechanism for the 
coérdination and integration of all of the data which link us to the world of experience, 
both extero- and interoceptive. It is by means of this temporal lobe complex operating 
through a bipolar system that we are able both to project and introject. It makes oi 
the temporal lobe and its intricate bilateral and autonomic connections, which Mac 
Lean has called the ‘visceral brain,”’ the central nervous organ which can mediate the 
translation into somatic disturbances of those tensions which are generated on the level 
of psychological experience. It might even be called the psychosomatic organ (Kubie 


1953:31f.). 


The brief compass of the present essay precludes more than a suggestion of 
the articulations that are in process of formation between clinical psychology, 
psychoanalysis, and neurosurgery; the reader must be referred to the bibliog- 
raphy. Kubie finds that 

. the symbolic process is a continuum from the conscious literal symbolism by 
means of which we ordinarily think, speak, act, and communicate with one another, 
through the preconscious allegorical symbolic forms of artistic and indeed of all creative 
thought, to the unconscious symbolism of the dream and of pathological symptoms 
... Every symbol refers simultaneously to concepts which are derived from percepts 
of body needs and images, and to concepts which are derived from percepts of the 
outside world. Consequently, every symbolic unit hangs like a hammock between two 
poles, one internal or bodily (the ‘I’’) and one external (the non-“IT’’); so that when 
ever we consciously think and speak of the outer world, we are wittingly or unwittingly 
thinking and speaking of the inner world; and similarly when we are consciously think 
ing and speaking of the inner world, whether we realize it or not, we are simultancousl) 
thinking and speaking of the outer world... (Kubie 1953:39, 42). 


The speech function is so bound up with the symbolization processes that a 
special remark about its representation in the cerebral hemispheres is needed 
With a possible exception of an area on the surface of the temporal lobe, the 
speech-areas now recognized occur elsewhere than in those regions involved in 
the foregoing discussion. In fact, the notion of speech as seated in the famous 
Broca’s area is now known to be invalid. The activity itseli—whatever be its 
involvement with the symbolic processes—includes vocalization, ‘word’ 
formation, and silences; and these demand a coordination between at least 
five different cortical areas.*’ (In addition, the right and the left hemispheres 
are not equally involved.) We cannot say that these areas—and certainly this 
holds for the regions involved in symbolization—are lacking in the apes, a 
though they lack the extreme development found in man. 

The human brain mechanism thus appears as an intensified primate mec! 
anism, with no visibly new structures. Between any postulated prehuman and 
his remote descendant, the protohuman, there could hardly have been an) 
thing but a gradual evolution of brain; between the night of no-speech and no 
culture and the day of speech and culture, there could hardly have been an 
thing but the twilight of a dawn. But the twilight men are all extinct. 


CULTURE RECONSIDERED 
In this article, we have assumed that culture is ‘‘man’s way of living”’ 
about as innocuous, and also nebulous, a definition as can be imagined. Kroeber 
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and Kluckhohn (1952) have surveyed the semantic history of the term; they 
conclude that, while “‘we have a fairly well-delineated concept,” ‘“‘as yet we 
have no full theory of culture” (p. 181a). From their survey it appears that no 
serious attempt has ever been made to probe for the antecedents of culture ina 
prehuman substratum. The reason for this appears curiously complex. First, 
there is the Judeo-Christian culture tradition which postulates the uniqueness 
of man as primary and his similarities with other animals as of lesser sig- 
nificance. Translated to culture—its phenomena are so distinctive from the life- 
modalities of all other animals as to give ample room for their exploration while 
treating biological connections as irrelevant.”' In recent years, some attempts 
at defining culture have based upon concepts adapted from psychology. While 
this procedure has been fruitful, it necessarily cannot rise above its source; in- 
sofar, therefore, as psychology has likewise found it feasible to operate without 
serious exploitation of neurological data, culturology has shared the limita- 
tions. It is understandable that biological and cultural anthropology have 
consequently tended to become or to remain alien to each other.” 

Hitherto we have tried to indicate the following points: (1) The biogram of a 
species (extensively if not completely) is a function of its physiological drama; 

2) The primate biogram is a modified mammalian biogram, wherein a men- 
strual cycle has developed out of the oestral, with consequences for the social 
configuration; (3) A complex viviparity has fixed the basic familial pattern of 
mammals as that of mother-and-offspring, which relegates the adult male to 
a marginal or extrafamilial position; (4) The human has retained, practically 
unaltered, the physiology of the primate, but has developed the cerebral poten- 
tial of the Order to an extreme degree. 

In this regard there is nothing about the human brain that justifies its 
appraisal as anything other than the most intense expression of the primate 
potentiality. As compared with the “‘gap”’ between the reptilian brains without 
neopallial hemisphere and the reptilian with such hemispheres, the discrepancy 
between ape and human brain is minor. This raises the paradox of a “minor 
discrepancy”? making the difference between the nonsymbolizing ape society 
and the symbolizing, culturized human. This is not the occasion for discussing 
the point; suffice it to remark that we possess no yardstick whereby to judge 
that this difference is any greater than that between a reptilian and a mam- 
malian psyche. The observation is a wholesome corrective if during our further 
comparisons of man and other animals we tend to become bemused by the 
human superlative. Our problem henceforth is that of a symbolizing brain 
operating upon a primate biogram. 

We have noted that the societal configurations of insects are based upon 
individual statuses predetermined so thoroughly as to include anatomical 
polymorphism; while the vertebrate societal configuration is a matter of 
statuses compounded of an anatomical dimorphism limited to sex plus inter- 
reactions on a behavioral level. Thus vertebrate configurations possess one 
predetermined, unalterable facet and one exposed to the dynamics of change 
and social metabolism. 

The symbolizing function operates upon both without favor, and within 
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both the reproductive and nonreproductive phases of the biogram. Statuses 
and their roles become loaded with symbolism; that is, they become eidolons 
(see below). The nonreproductive phase proliferates both individual and 
group-reinforced eidolons. The familialism of the reproductive phase likewise 
converts statuses into eidolons. The male acquires a permanent eidolon within 
the familial field. 

In this essay, “eidolon’? means definition of status such that within a 

society it connotes certain associated activities, certain demand-rights and 
duties, privilege-rights and no-demand-rights, powers and liabilities, immu- 
nities and no-powers.” The simplest status possible, in man as well as other 
vertebrates, is geminal, involving a mutualism between two individuals. Hu- 
man society is unique in that there is an endless multiplicity of possible statuses 
attached to an individual, and also in that it develops group-statuses 
with membership-statuses. A group-status is that of a group as such in the 
midst of a society; the members of the group hold corresponding statuses by 
reference to the group: i.e., they are derived statuses. The family itself obtains 
its eidolized group-status from the society within which it occurs. Since our 
subject is concerned only with eidolons which emerge from statuses already | 
present in some form within prehuman society, we shall henceforth confine our 
attention to the evolution of human familialism because it is a prime example 
of the process. As compared with the wealth of statuses that a society can erect 
outside the familial circle, the number that can obtain within the familial circle 
is limited. It is a fundamental point that the very statuses within the family 
are reflexes of the group-meaning of the family to the larger society. This will 
be analyzed presently. 
1. The social ontogeny of the human individual. It appears that during the 
Pleistocene epoch the Hominid branch of the Anthropoidea lengthened its life- 
span and correlatively expanded the size of its brain. In the human brain, the 
cells cease to multiply in early infancy, but continue to increase in size; ani 
there are certain electroencephalographic, histological, and biochemical altera- 
tions. During this ontogeny the nervous system is ‘‘malleable” in a way 11 
ceases to be when growth is completed. Two kinds of learning go along wit! 
these processes: one that occurs only during ontogeny, one that sets in later 
and continues during maturity.” 

These two kinds of learning certainly are not confined to man. They are 
characteristic at least of the higher mammals, and may well extend over a fat 
wider range of the vertebrates. But in the case of man, the many years 0! 
growth provide both an extremely large amount of brain material for imprint- 
ing and plenty of opportunity for repeated impressions. It is a commonplace 
that the impressions of this early growth period in mammals and birds shape 
the animal's psyche for life. In the case of man, it is profoundly significant that 
his personality is one of multiple statuses which are acquired at various stages 
of maturity. 

The long period of immaturity in man is followed by a long period o! 
maturity. As yet, the full import of the fact that culture is a matter of inter- 
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reactions between individuals having altogether a range of many decades of 
both kinds of learning has never been assayed by any method, whether 
anthropological, sociological, or other. 

In both males and females, more in the former than the latter, the procre- 
ative period is lengthened—while the total life-spans of the sexes remain sub- 
equal. The prolongation cannot but be a factor in the evolution of familialism, 
and in the group-status of the family. This point will be brought out in the 
course of further discussion; introductorily, we may note again that the pri- 
mate female, by virtue of her menstrual cycle, may conceive and therefore give 
birth at any time of the year. With the ages of the young scattered thus 
desultorily over family and society, and with the prolonged maturation of a 
superlative brain, we have the setting for a rich and active psychic life; and 
parent-young and young-young relationships become very complex. The com- 
plexity includes multiple-status conflicts, frustrations, demand for reciprocal 
adjustments among members of the primary group, elaborations of conduct 
that satisfy the motivations of the symbolizing functions. A rich psyche en- 
genders its own problems: it suggests the operation of feedbacks. 

We are now prepared for a further consideration of human statuses. In 
man, dominance-subordinance and social hierarchialism are even more strongly 
motivated than among other animals—which is saying a good deal. In count- 
less individuals they even become the focus of life-pattern to the point of 
obsession. Obsessions are always loaded with symbolism; and this fosters the 
suggestion that it is the symbolizing functions themselves that abet or even 
engender obsession. Some cultures certainly encourage such life-patterns. We 
have noted that vertebrate societal configuration includes a fixed and pre- 
determined facet of sex dimorphism and a facet exposed to change, upon both 
of which the symbolizing function operates. This means that there is frequent 
intrasexual and rarely intersexual competition for “‘eidolized”’ statuses. Leader- 
ship-followership is likewise institutionalized in many societies. 

Multiple status is a human social characteristic. A human does not cease to 
be a son or a daughter on becoming a husband or wife. That is, not only can an 
individual A be the son or daughter of B and the husband or wife of C, but B 
recognizes the A-C relationship and consequently enters a B-C relationship. 

Let us look a little more closely at the A-B relationship. The mother-off- 
spring trophallaxis in mammals has already been mentioned, and its eventual 
and necessitous rupturing as the offspring reaches a certain degree of maturity. 
At the human level, let us note that it is not the biological relationship per se 
hut the opportunity it affords for psychological orientations that becomes 
socially significant. A mother-offspring mutualism that endures for over a 
decade of maturative learning in an animal with the endowment already noted 
does not erase easily, even though other statuses meanwhile come into exist- 
ence. Inevitably there arise occasions when the individual’s statuses conflict, 
and he has to make a choice. In other words—-his own statuses become an en- 
vironment to which he has to adjust. There opens up to him a new world of 
sociopsychic inconsistencies, frustrations, compromises, integrations. To this 
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matter we shall return when we discuss the topic of incest-definition. For the 
present we note that an earlier status may continue to influence personality 
as it tries to shape its newer statuses; and we may term this continuance a 
“reverberance.” 

Human statuses become socially generalized. It is not only B and C who 
recognize the sonship of A to B, but the whole group. And F is the son of G, K 
is the son of L: the group recognizes a common factor in A, F, K; yet the role- 
content of this common factor alters as A, F, K progress through their life 
cycle. A is B’s son for life, and even after the death of B. Moreover, B may 
persist as a parent even after death and collect ritualistic symbols. But, for a! 
this to come into existence requires that the group be small. Had protohuma 
groups been as populous as those of penguins or flamingos, it is hard to see how 
these communal generalizations of status could have come about. 

Other relationships—grandparents, cousins, uncles, aunts, and the like 

are extensions of the primary group and must have emerged at the time whe 
the primaries were being defined. It is imaginable that the definitions too! 
many generations to materialize. A woman now a mother still lives in the pres 
ence of her own mother; her mother is in contact with her daughter. Sibling 
of several ages must deal with each other while each is orienting toward their 
common mother. The accidents of biology have furnished the setting for 
social definitions; only later may the biological fact be turned to symbolic a 
count: it is used to rationalize and sentimentalize and so reinforce the socia! 
relationship. Were this not so, there would be no adoption customs. 
2. Humanization of the primate family: familialization of the male. Of all the 
new statuses that are involved in the human kind of society, none is as deci- 
sive as the familialization of the male. The sex which has but one orientation 
toward reproduction—the erotic toward a heterosexual partner—is brought 
to polarize many of his interests and skills upon the familial circle. 

Malinowski (1927:Part IV; chs. 2, 3) promoted the romantic notion (a! 
though surely not original with him) that in the course of evolution the male 
assumed obligations toward the female he had impregnated, who had become 
less capable of fending for herself under the burden of pregnancy and parturi 
tion. This is a piece of modern folklore which would deserve no attention ex 
cept for its apparent currency among laymen; yet it does throw into relief the 
theory offered here. 

For one thing, female apes and female human primitives are quite capab/e 
of taking care of themselves; for another, male monkeys, apes, and primitive 
humans are a rampart for the whole group. Moreover, human primitives hu: 
for the whole group and distribute to a wide circle of individuals; this requires 
no blandishment from some female to whom one becomes attached. Final!) 
we have no evidence that the pre- and protohuman societies owed their sub 
sistence to the hunting of large game that required male prowess. 

It would be supererogatory to demonstrate that the male family stat 
arose ages before there was any inkling of biological paternity. Present-da) 
Australian natives do not see husband and father as two aspects of one thing; 
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and the Pueblos, who are much more advanced culturally, still do not place 
upon the biological father and mother’s husband the duties which we associate 
with those two roles. It has never been shown how the protohuman male could 
have accepted an obligation without first assenting to a moral and value code 
that could arise only by asserting the obligation. There is some circular reason- 
ing here. 

Too often, attempts to derive the human from the ape condition have spec- 
ulated on too slender a basis. A factor seldom considered in speculations about 
the rise of human familialism is the fluctuating population-profile. The rela- 
tions between males and females, males and males, females and females, vary in 
primate hordes with the absolute size of the groups and with the relative pro- 
portions of the sexes. Male baboons in a confined territory, with but a few fe- 
males to go around, will fight savagely; in a large territory, with the sexes more 
nearly equal, intrasexual tolerance rises markedly. We have no right to assume 
that during some protohuman epoch relationships became stabilized and devel- 
oped a standard set. Such things occur as consequences of a developed culture. 
\s for monogamy and polygyny, brother-right coitus with a man’s wife, 
marriage-dissolution, in-law rights and obligations—all these and many others 
are not among the prime requisites for defining human social origins. In a 
protohuman society, there must have been simultaneously single-couple con- 


sortings, polygynous ones, more or less stable unions, rapid turnover in mate- 
ships, bullyboys with harems, and a fringe of bachelors “hovering about and 
looking for a chance to commit adultery” (Hooton 1946: 261). Another piece of 
folklore is the fancy of male sex-jealousy. True enough, a male actively in process 
of courting a female fights off other males—be they all fish, reptiles, sparrows, 
moose, or baboons; but this is far from the same thing as sex-monopoly.” 
Male and female apes, and other animals as well, develop companionships 
out of sheer prolonged association. I have termed this ‘taking each other’s 


rhythm.’’6 On nonhuman levels, the extreme instances of this performance are 
the permanently monogamous matings of geese. Although it is exceedingly 
rare among mammals for such permanent unions to occur, there certainly are 
cases of males and females remaining together after the female has been im- 
pregnated and sexual! relations have ceased. Thus, male foxes may remain with 
the vixen for some time after she has given birth, and establish a parental bond 
with her young. Bingham (1927, 1932; see also Yerkes and Yerkes 1929:247 
seq.) gives a valuable account of the contrasting behaviors of male and female 
chimpanzee parents. Other instances could be cited. But when the male 
develops these bits of parental behavior, they appear only after a while, and 
they do not duplicate the maternal behavior. It has already been pointed out 
that, among the nonmammalian vertebrates at least, parental behavior is not 
a “built-in” ingredient of female sexuality; the mammalian situation has been 
indicated as a specialization attached to the peculiarities of mammalian gesta- 
tion and postnatal care. At this juncture, we are faced with the fact that no 
human society is without the feature of social paternity and husbandhood in 
some form and to some extent, while no ape society has it except in the sporadic 
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way just indicated; at the same time, these sporadic traces seem to be clues to 
the sources of male familialization in the evolving human line. 

Nevertheless, it is a commonplace that even in the most evolved societies 
male activities are not as identified with the familial polarity as are those of 
the female. The male develops skills and interests which belong in that free- 
roving area where he is also the rampart of the entire society. The male 
elaborates his cultural inventions in that area where neither mating nor the rear- 
ing of young occurs. There have been two consequences. (1) In proportion as 
the male becomes familialized and so develops a stake in the circle that he 
comes to share with a female and their offspring, he brings to bear upon his 
domestic world the skills which he develops and elaborates outside that world. 
His mate has her own skills and inventions which she often can exercise simul 
taneously in the interests of her double orientation: that toward her mate and 
that toward her offspring. Extrafamilial and intrafamilial activities are thus 
brought into mutual support: there is a cultural integration of the two verte 
brate biogrammatic phases: the reproductive and the nonreproductive. (2) But 
most culiural inventions take shape outside the familial polarity; and it is out 
here that culture develops most elaborately. This reverses the relative com- 
plexity of the two biogrammatic phases; for, as we have had occasion to notice, 
it is in the reproductive phase that the nonhuman vertebrates display the 
more complex social behavior. 

No matter what the readjustments between the sexes as to specilic tasks 
and skills that can occur within societies in the course of time, sex moiety of 
interests and activities remains undiminished. Such division apparently ob- 
tains among all primates. This is not to say that males and females never 
engage in exactly the same kind of tasks. For example, foraging is done by 
both male and female monkeys; but the females sometimes share their forage 
with their young. Curiously, when in a human society a mixed-sex group en- 
gages in an identical common task, there develop in due course compensatory 
sex distinctions, often in the way the common task is broken down into parts 
per sex, or in the reactions of the one sex toward the other. To be sure, these 
procedures reflect cultural conditioning; but I would suggest that the simplest 
accounting for the situation is not the whole account, and that something 
deeper is involved. Men and women have different ‘rhythms.”’ All vertebrates 
and many invertebrates as well (insects, arachnids) “take each other’s 
rhythm” during sex activation; and adult primates are never without the tonus 
supplied by the sex glands. On this hypothesis, it is understandable that the 
group dances of primitives, where the sexes mass in complementary groups 
and thus give psychological emphasis to their sex dimorphism, should be 
powerful social cohesives. However, I know of no scientific study of this very 
meaningful phenomenon. 

3. Humanization of the primate family: the definition of incest. In birds and 
mammals, other than man, once the parent has dismissed the offspring, they 
no longer are parent and offspring; their erstwhile relation remains a fact only 


to that bipedal mammal who tries to keep track of biological proveniences. 
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In man, the relationship continues to reverberate, and we have a source of 
intrapersonal conflict. Let us consider the mother-son mutualism. On the one 
hand, as a matter of psychological fact, suckling and coitus are mutually in- 
hibitory, and between mother and son a suckling trophallaxis has in fact 
existed. On the other hand, here are a female and a male; sexuality has an exist- 
ence at least from infancy on; and symbolic transfers are well known to the 
psychoanalyst. 

A son is the only male whom a female puts through the weaning process, 
both from instinctual impulsion and reluctantly. He is also the only male 
other than the husband with whom there is immediate physical opportunity 
for coitus. The male consort is the other closely-contacted male, but she has 
not suckled and weaned him. At the same time, object-transference occurs in 
many ways among various animals. A human (and, presumably, a proto- 
human) female is capable of transferring her broodiness to her mate as well as 
her eroticism to her son. It is not unreasonable to see in the welter of conflicting 
attitudes the course for society’s definition of mother-son status as a male-fe- 
male relationship in which coitus shall never occur. This cannnot be a resolu- 
tion of a dilemma which all mothers and sons arrive at separately and autog- 
enously; it is a resolution by society. But we are not to imagine it as occurring 
at some one time, and under some kind of decree. It “just grew’’: it must have 
come about gradually, without social self-consciousness. 

The father-daughter relationship lacks the trophallaxis that involves the 
mother, so the weaning process is lacking; but the potential sexual situation 
exists. The daughter has been in an adult-immature relationship with the father, 
and within the family circle; but this is not enough to deter erotic orientations 
from developing on either side. However, the daughter's eroticism toward her 
father runs into intrasex competition with her mother, who has stood in a 
dominant position and also one of trophallaxis toward her. Since trophallaxis 
relationship between father and daugher is nonexistent, this kind of incest 
may be more frequent that the converse kind. 

Between brother and sister opportunity for coitus is simpler, easier, and 
lacks the reverberances of the other two relationships. It probably occurs most 
frequently; in fact, although its tabu is very widespread, it is not universal.? 
Whether the fact that both siblings orient to the same parents has anything to 
do with the tabu, is uncertain. The situation is confusing, but several features 
seem involved: (1) The parents, and not society, enforce the incest tabu be- 
tween siblings, whereas society and also the unimplicated parent are wards 
against parent-offspring incest. (2) Mother-son and father-daughter incest 
tabus do not have the same determinant circumstances behind them. Acci- 
dents of language have lumped them under the one term, together with that of 
a yet different situation, intersibling incest. When we treat them as a single 
phenomenon, we become prisoners of our semantics. However, some of the 
components in these disparate phenomena are similar. (3) The near-universal- 
ity of these three kinds of incest tabu suggest that they are not culturally de- 
termined but involve subcultural, innate, psychobiological processes such as 
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psychoanalysis is attempting to discover. (4) The fact that there are attitudes 
of disapproval or condemnation in all societies suggests that the psychic 
conflicts generated by the paradoxes of the situation do result in incest. (5) 
Any explanations of incest which start from the present-day rationalizations 
of primitives as to why they disfavor or condemn it are to be discounted at face 
value. Moreover, explanations in which anthropologists attempt to use the 
advantages that have accrued to a society from incest tabu as the reason for 
their coming into existence or for their persistence, display a post facto logic 
and also are to be discounted. 

From all this, we get the following definition of the human family in terms 
of its phyletic emergence: It is a primary group within the society in which the 
status of heterosexual principals includes engagement in coitus and all other 
members of the group are expected to refrain from it. The definition is socially 
determined, and not by the family itself. For, as we recall, the family is a group- 
status. This same situation defines the social status of being a child: an im- 
mature with a familial reference. It defines the mutualism of parent-offspring. 
Everywhere the relationships of parent-offspring and of sibling-sibling are 
normally irrevocable.2* Not so the husband-wife bond, for the dissolution of 
which societies generally make ready provision. 

Another set of relationships must have received their definitions at the 
same time as those implicated in incest regulations: the isosexual ones of father- 
son, mother-daughter, and isosexual siblings. In the organization of the human 
family, these isosexual relationships must be the reverse of the coin to which 
the heterosexual relationships are the obverse. 

In final survey of the family, we may note: (1) Societies did not take form 
by a confederation of families, since family is a stable group recognized as such 
by the society; (2) From its earliest emergence in the vertebrate Classes, it 
has always represented a mood of society, a phase in the biogram of the society; 
(3) It polarizes but a portion of. the society’s repertoire of interests; (4) It is 
shaped by the society much more than it shapes society; that is, its organiza- 
tion fits the institutional demands of society, and it changes if the society 
changes—it does not initiate societal changes but conforms to them; (5) In no 
society is it more highly organized nor does it harbor more complex social in 
terchange than what is encountered in the area outside the family (the non 
reproductive area). For, in the family the number of statuses is limited, while 
statuses can multiply indefinitely outside the family; the groups outside the 
family can become indefinitely larger and so afford a wider range of behaviora 
expression. 

FINAL APPRAISAL 

If our hypothesis is valid, there must be consequences for a science of ma! 

A patterned framework emerges for social anthropology and sociology, 
where hitherto there has been none: hitherto the writer of textbooks has been 
free to list and develop his topics in any order he pleased. If he should now find 
that his descriptions must fit integrally into a natural scheme, our sciences 


would gain a coherence as yet lacking. 
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Furthermore, that there is a biological configuration from which social 
sciences may proceed, ties them into processes of organic evolution. 

If a scheme appears for which zoology, psychology, neurology, and social 
science may together construct a common denominator, again there is gain. 

As for culture itself—its many historical courses, its boundless web of 
mutual influences, its diffusions, its value-achievements, remain as amazing as 
ever. To the principle of cultural relativism, however, we may add another: 
biological determinism; although it is hoped that the limitations of its applica- 
bility have been implicit in all of the foregoing. The human organism combines 
innate processes of body and mind that demand to be elicited by favorable 
stimuli. Cultures are the idioms for eliciting and expressing this innate nature; 
they may be judged by their success in eliciting it optimally. Bantu or Balinese 
culture may not compete with the Occidental in technologic triumphs, but 
they may stand much more favorable comparisons with it if the mature man, 
not the artifact, is the touchstone. 


NOTES 


1 In the more detailed treatment, ‘‘coenonia”’ is used instead of “society”’ for technical reasons. 

2 There are some land-dwelling Mollusca and Annelida, but it would be pedantic to insist 
upon this qualification. The Vertebrata are a subphylum of the phylum Chordata; but the “sub” 
may be dropped in this essay without a loss of information. 

3 Technically, these are called ‘‘Kasper Hausers.”’ See Katz 1953; Briickner 1933. 

* T use “personality” unabashedly a propos of any vertebrate individual as occasion demands, 
since this process is present in birds and mammals as truly as in man. It may be reasonably sus- 
pected to exist in other Classes. 

5 For a comprehensive review of this subject, see Beach 1948; Ford and Beach 1951. 

“Cold-blooded.”’ 

7 Certain salamanders have a most peculiar reversal of this order; sea-horses have a yet more 
bizarre arrangement. 

’ For a careful study of social development among young chicks, see Briickner 1933. 

® We are disregarding the reproductive physiology of the Monotremata and the Marsupialia. 

10 The fact is well attested, but its biodynamics are unresolved. Why, for instance, should the 
groups of some species break up more readily than others into smaller bands? 

See Schaffner 1956. 

2 This is not to deny that occasionally a monkey female may be soliciting a male while her 
youngster is trying to suckle. 

8 See Carpenter 1934, 1940, 1942, 1952, 1955; Maslow 1936, 1937, 1939, 1940, 1942; Maslow 
and Flanzbaum 1936. 

14 See Lorenz 1937; Tinbergen 1951; Fletcher 1957. 

6 The example is from Tinbergen 1951: p. 49. 

'6 See Katz 1953; Dennis 1941; Spitz 1945, 1946. 

17 See Beach 1937, 1938, 1942, 1951, 1953; Dennis 1941; Gesell 1945, 1948, 1949; Goldstein 
1939; Halstead 1947; Hebb 1949, 1953; Lashley 1929, 1938, 1949, 1951. 

18 Here is the fundamental philosophical assumption of the essay. The writer refuses to enter- 
tain notions of man as representing some kind of saltatory nova in the evolutionary scheme, until 
continuous gradation has been shown to be inherently inadequate for explaining human phylogeny 
over the entire gamut from anatomy to psychology. See also note 21. 

? For a lay account of modern knowledge about the brain, see Bello 1955. For basic informa- 
tion regarding the relation of the symbolic process to brain, see Kubie, MacLean, Magoun, Pen 
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20 Approximatively—these areas occur on the superior frontal gyrus, the inferior portions of 
the anterior and posterior central gyri, the opercular portion of the inferior frontal gyrus, the 
gyrus supramarginalis, and an indefinite and extensive area of the temporal cortex. See particu- 
larly, Penfield and Rasmussen ch. V. 

*1 Of course, practices attendant upon such biological phenomena as birth, menstruation, 
puberty, ingestion, and excretion are subject-matter for cultural anthropology. It should be obvi 
ous that this is beside the point to the present discussion. 

* Necessity for conserving space handicaps presentation at this point. In cultural anthro- 
pology and psychology there have been historical developments that are still likely to affect the 
receptivity toward the present approach. One is the tradition dating from Spencer’s “superor 
ganic,” of which a gross consequence has been the belittlement of organic antecedents in the study 
of culture. A second is Lloyd Morgan’s canon, about which there continues to be confusion in 
psychological circles as to its application. A third is the discrepancy between American and 
European approaches to comparative psychology. A fourth is the tendency, already noted in this 
essay, for many cultural anthropologists to go along with those psychologists who find it practi 
cable to dispense with a neurological basis for their investigations. 

The present essay subscribes in principle to Lloyd Morgan’s canon, and applies it in the 
special sense that no human psychic phenomena may be given an explanation sui generis until it 
has been determined to what extent demonstrable factors in the psychology of related animals are 
etiologically deficient. Behavioral resemblances between man and other vertebrates do not lead 
to anthropomorphizing other animals; they do lead to ‘‘theromorphizing”? man. Cultural condi 
tioning is then viewed as an exploitation of the more generally vertebrate, and as a thing that 
tends to disguise the more basic and general. 

Chese terms will be recognized as an extended application of the Hohfeldian system of legal 
concepts. sec Hoebel 1954:48. 

1am following Hebb 1949. He summarizes (p. 116) the phylogenetic changes in the learning 
capacity thus: (1) more complex relationships can be learned by higher species at maturity; (2 
simple relationships are learned about as promptly by lower as by higher species; and (3) the first 
learning is slower in higher than in lower species.’’ Learning in the mature animal is “heavily 
loaded with transfer efiects” (p. 110). “It is of course a commonplace that the experiences of 
childhood have a permanent effect on one’s attitudes, interests, and even abilities. Lorenz . . . has 
demonstrated the eflect experimentally in birds. With mammals, everyone knows that taming is 
easiest in infancy, with a lasting effect ... Hunt. . . has shown an effect of early hunger on late1 
hoarding by the rat. . . . That the level of problem-solving at maturity, then, may be permanently 
influenced by childhood experience is an accepted psychological principle . . . ”(p. 120). 

The early type of learning is acquired during the time when the neural tissue is in process ol 
growing. The physiology at this time is different from the adult condition; the electroencephalo 
grams are patterned differently. The present essay has taken the view that psychological phenom 
ena are the symptomatics of neurophysiological processes. Most experimental studies of rats 
dogs, and other animals use the adult animal—after motivation and capacity to learn have ma 
tured. They are not useful at all in establishing how the definitive neuropsyche has developed. 

Some actions, once learned, seem not to need further reinforcement, they resist extinction 
they are but little influenced by set, and under normal conditions they are acquired very early i! 
life. But studies of learning processes have tended to concentrate upon the later “‘voluntary,’ 
“learned”’ items of behavior. 

In a personal communication, Sherwood Washburn informs me of stranger baboons copu 
lating with females in full view of males who expectably might be jealous, without ever evoking 
any particular reaction. 

The phrase analogizes with, but did not originate from, George H. Mead’s “‘role-taking.’ 

Phat there has been a fair number of brother-sister marriages among royalty is well at 
tested. But there are also cases of entire societies where the tabu is absent (personal communica 
tion from Douglas Haring 

8 Those exceptional customs of child-borrowing or child-exchange hardly militate agains 


this generalization. 
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Problems in Fur Trade Analysis: The Northwest Coast! 


JOYCE WIKE 


University of Nebraska 


It might be difficult to adjust the balance of the advantages or the 
Lower] Columbia, against the 


dangers of this trade to the nations of the 

sale of their furs, and the acquisition of a few bad guns and household 

utensils. 

Lewis AND CLARK 1814, I1:145° 
I. THE ENRICHMENT THESIS 

HE problem expressed in the observation above remains with us a cen- 

tury and a half later. We still do not possess a detailed and unequivocal 
picture of Northwest Coast economic history in the fur trade periods. At the 
same time, the nature of the indigenous society and economy has virtually 
forced students to search for fur-trade effects in their ethnographic research 
and to refer to the trade when discussing the culture of the area as a whole, 
the situation of specilic tribes, or the nature of various institutions. It must be 
emphasized not only that our findings are thus far tentative, but also that 
they are based in the main upon these ethnographic reconstructions of history; 
that is, upon informants’ descriptions and evaluations of the economic situa- 
tion prior to and after the arrival of Europeans (cf. Drucker 1939:63, n. 22; 
Collins 1950). An exhaustive appraisal of available historical evidence has 
been much less prominent, even though careful documentation has been pre- 
sented in support of specific interpretations concerning the effect of iron tools 
Barbeau 1929; Keithahn 1945; Drucker 1948), and the cosmopolitan nature of 
cultural relations in the late 18th century (Quimby 1948; see also Barbeau 
1929, 1938, 1940). While it is obvious that various ethnologists are widely 
conversant with the history of the area, their conclusions have been presented 
only in brief and general summaries (Jenness 1932; Garfield 1951; Drucker 
1955). 

This lack of detailed research constitutes our most fundamental problem. 
While our ideas may turn out to be correct, it is essential to recognize that they 
are thus far preliminary and inconclusive. They should be treated provisionally 
as unproven assumptions. Nevertheless, it seems worthwhile to discuss some 
of these assumptions, since our insight and our search for evidence can be 
blocked by an oversimplified approach as well as by our relative ignorance. 

The assumptions which I will consider are involved in the hypothesis that 
the overall consequences of the fur trade were extremely favorable and stim 
ulating for the native communities involved: the native participants became 
wealthier (Barbeau 1929; Drucker 1939: 56, n.3, 63; 1943:27;1951:211;1955: 23, 
122; Wike 1947; Collins 1950; Garfield 1951:69-70) and their economies ex 
panded (Goldman 1940:345—46), in striking contrast to the aboriginal eco- 
nomic situation. This enrichment resulted from three main causes: 
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(1) Technological improvements of native productive capacity—new tools 
and weapons (Barbeau 1929:12-18; Jenness 1932:335; Drucker 
1943:27; Garfield 1951:69). 

(2) An increase in the exchange value of native commodities—increased 
returns to the native economy through barter with a more productive 
economic system (Garfield 1951:69; Codere 1950:95, 126). 

(3) Gradual incorporation of the native producers into a more advanced, 
i.e., more productive, highly organized, extensive, and specialized 
economic system (Wike 1947; Codere 1950). 


In contrast to the majority of ethnologists who adhere to the enrichment 
idea, an historian, the late Judge Howay (1942:12-13), suggested instead that 
the people of the Coast had suffered from a “‘predatory’’ commerce in the 
period of the seaborne fur trade, which covers the crucial years from 1785 to 
1825. For support, Howay refers to the interpretations of Jenness (1932: 147 
48), who described post-contact Northwest Coast culture as being in serious 
decline, apparently in decadence rather than the florescence visualized by 
Kroeber (1947:28- 31), Drucker (1943:27), and others. In reaching this con- 
clusion, Jenness (1932:335) does not ignore a post-trade increase in monu- 
mental carvings and increased potlatching with trade blankets on the part of 
specific groups, precisely the signs which have been interpreted as evidence of 
the cultural vigor and affluence produced by the fur trade. 

We are thus presented with a range of interpretations concerning the gen- 
eral meaning of the fur trade on the Northwest Coast. It may be possible to 
resolve or to explain the contradictions by more careful reference to different 
periods of time, or to trace their source in different lines of evidence. At present 
I will not attempt this type of evaluation in any detail, except to elaborate 
what is made obvious here. Along with the need for additional research, we 
also need a careful reappraisal of the whole enrichment thesis of the fur trade. 

This need is further indicated by some modifications in those evaluations 
which have resulted from the intensive study of a single linguistic group of 
locality. Thus, when Drucker characterizes the fur trade in general on the 
Coast, he speaks of it as a source not only of riches, but of wealth that was 
easily obtainable anyone could go out and kill a sea otter or two (Drucker 
1939:63; n. 22; 1955:122). In contrast, when he is concerned solely with the 
Nootka, he emphasizes the difficulty of this pursuit and the rarity of the ani- 
mal, which, according to him, forced the development of mass hunting tech- 
techniques (Drucker 1951:47-48, 114; cf. Wike 1947; Mills 1955). 

A paradox again emerges when Codere (1950) examines the situation among 
the Kwakiutl. She tentatively places the peak of the fur trade as prior to 1836, 
that is, in the period of the maritime trade (p. 31). This fact should be reflected 
in new wealth appearing at about that time in the Kwakiutl family histories of 
potlatching (pp. 90-94; Boas 1921:836 ff), but such is not the case. European 
goods are not even mentioned in these traditional records until the establish- 
ment of the Hudson’s Bay Company post in the mid-19th century —almost 
ihree generations after the inception of intense European commerce.’ Further- 
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more, an impression that potlatching “expanded” during the period of this 
oral history could be modified by a different handling of some early potlatches.* 

Elsewhere, Drucker (1943:26-27) sketches a comparable situation for the 
whole northern sector of the culture area. He sharply differentiates the mari- 
time trade era ‘‘which affected native life but littlhe—ancient patterns of life 
prevailed with little change,” from the Hudson’s Bay Company period begin- 
ning in the 1830’s.° The latter is marked by ‘“‘an actual florescence of native 
culture. Well supplied with tools, with a new and unlimited source of luxury or 
wealth goods... .’’ A similar conclusion as to the cultural results of the sea 
otter trade has since been reached in a more intensive study (Wike 1947). 
At the same time, Codere’s placement of the Kwakiutl trading peak in the 
early period would also apply to other coastal hunters such as the Haida. 

The complexity which begins to emerge here suggests a further caution: 
reexamination of the enrichment thesis should not be the sole aim of additional! 
study if we wish to gain insight into historical process. The general inter 
pretation might prove acceptable although the exact mechanics of the process 
are not understood: just how was this ‘‘wealth”’ actually obtained, and how did 
it produce the consequences which have been claimed? For example, we speak 
as if wealth per se created certain social effects, assuming that new surpluses 
brought about by favorable exchange rates can be placed in the same category 
as those which result from internal technological modification. Both develop 
ments have been posited as a consequence of the fur trade on the Northwest 
Coast and in the adjacent interior of the continent. 


II. TECHNOLOGICAL IMPROVEMENTS 


It has been widely and no doubt correctly assumed that steel traps, stee! 
axes, and guns must have had a revolutionary effect in expediting the captur 
of small fur-bearers. Unfortunately, there has been no serious attempt to chart 
the exact course of this technological revolution; we still do not know just 
when, and in what quantities, these tools and weapons became available to 
the native trappers in various places. The exact period has to be carefull. 
defined, since no one is likely to advance the idea that trappers today hav 
much in the way of surplus wealth even with all their shiny tools and rifles 
We relegate the fairly well-to-do trapper to somewhere in the past,’ or, i! 
we are speaking of American Indian hunters, their condition today is compared 
with a situation of such dire poverty and semistarvation that there was no 
where to go but forward. 

Therefore, one problem in fur trade analysis is to determine in some deta 
the changing economic significance of the trade to the native participants 
along lines suggested in Steward’s (1941a, 1941b) brief summaries of Stuat 
Lake Carrier acculturation. Steward points out that the very improvement: 
which expedited the production of peltry rapidly depleted the natural supp! 
of fur-bearers. Depletion of this sort may not be balanced by an upswing in t! 
price of pelts, particularly in the case of fancy furs. 

By analogy, on the coast, where the sea otter was virtually extinct by t! 
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1830's, Howay’s pessimistic evaluation of the final consequence of the seaborne 
traffic could be substantially correct, as could also the view that this trade 
brought a tremendous flow of goods to the coast. In addition, Drucker’s 
“Golden Age” characterization of the later trade may be valid if it is applied 
to even more restricted periods and districts. The question is: just how long did 
these various effects endure? Technical improvements in hunting cannot pos- 
sibly have the stable, long-range consequences of a genuine expansion of the 
limits of the subsistence base, such as would result from the introduction of 
horticulture. 

In addition to this likelihood of ‘‘over-exploitation” of fur resources under 
commercial pressure, tools and weapons which can only be obtained and main- 
tained in use through an external market will not have the economic and social 
consequences of a hunting adjunct such as the horse on the Great Plains. Al- 
though foreign in origin, the horse was self-reproducing and could even be self- 
maintaining (Holder N.D. emphasizes this contrast). Obviously, the com- 
modities of an advanced and highly organized technology cannot be “‘bor- 
rowed” and then kept by the representatives of a so-called backward economy 
in the way that anthropologists customarily refer to the diffusion of culture 
traits. This is most striking when we deal with the products and elements of in- 
dustrialization. One virtually ‘‘borrows” the whole complex in this sense, or 
nothing at all. Furthermore, it is inherent in the conditions of constantly “‘re- 
borrowing” important elements through the market that the independence and 
autonomy of the backward economy is lost and its functioning rapidly and 
drastically modified. Under these circumstances, a cultural and economic re- 
volution largely within indigenous cultural terms is not so apt to take place. 
There may be no “‘florescence”’ of the sort posited for the effect of the horse 
on the native Great Plains. 

These qualifications do not mean that the fur trade necessarily and auto- 
matically had catastrophic consequences for native societies of the type en- 
visaged by Innis (1956:42, 83, et passim) for other parts of North America. 
It is simply that any evaluation of technological innovations must simultane- 
ously consider the price which is paid for the improvements before a genuine 
increment of wealth can be demonstrated. This price is paid in the two ways 
which will be discussed shortly: (a) in the most direct terms of the time and 
energy devoted to market production, as well as (b) in terms of what is not 
being produced elsewhere, the reordering and refocusing of the whole economy. 
Innis (1956:20) points out that the items most valued by the northeastern 
Indians in the early trade were those which would permit them to devote more 
exclusive attention to the pursuit and processing of beaver. 

The history of the European economy and the commercial records of the 
trade have to be examined with great care as a necessary step toward under- 
standing the exact nature and source of these shifts. Otherwise we are likely 
to assume for the early fur trade industrial developments which appeared in 
Europe only after the trade was moribund. The United States Civil War 
roughly marks the point for the potential introduction of a majority of these 
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technological improvements in their most radical form. it is only then that 


rifles are produced in quantity and the era of cheap steel begins to replace that 
of cheap iron (Clough and Cole 1946 make this distinction). Of course, the 
innovations of an earlier time were tremendously important on the native 
side, but there may be more continuity with aboriginal methods in the fur 
trade than would be anticipated at first glance. Certainly, this was true in the 
sea otter trade on the Northwest Coast (cf. Wike 1947; Garfield 1951:69). 
Much of the trade iron was purchased in blanks and worked into native models. 
The “bad guns” of the Lewis and Clark observer were originally used pri- 
marily for warfare, in combination with aboriginal types of armor which con- 
tinued to be effective. 
Ill. INCREASED RETURNS THROUGH EXCHANGE 

Under this category we have reasoned as follows: the European technology 
is superior to the native technology, that is to say, European labor is more pro- 
ductive than that of the native society involved in the trade and the native 
society will therefore reap exceptional benefits from the exchange of goods with 
the Europeans. In effect, the productivity of native labor will be enhanced by 
the trade in a ratio which reflects the relatively greater productivity of the 
superior technology, rather than following a more typical pattern of the bal- 
anced mutual advantages which accrue from exchange. In examples of barter 
which takes place within economic systems or between representatives of sys- 
tems on a more equal technological footing, it is frequently assumed by detini- 
tion that equivalent value has been exchanged. One way of establishing the 
worth of something is to find out what it can purchase. In the present instance, 
European demand has presumably made the furs more valuable because what 
they can “buy” is now determined by an intensively and extensively organized 
economic system characterized by relatively advanced techniques in metal- 
lurgy, textiles, transportation, and so on. Through the vehicle of the European 
market, fur or hide production is now converted into the production of a 
variety of new types of goods along with greater amounts of old equivalents, 
as in the exchange of fur blankets for woollen ones. 

This line of reasoning glosses over a few problems. The condition of the 
European economy makes the trade possible and defines the character of the 
goods which can be brought in by the traders. It by no means sets the actual 
amount which will be paid for the furs except, theoretically, in establishing 
the minimum price which would be acceptable. In common with the representa- 
tives of many other economic systems, the Europeans are likely to sell just as 
dearly as they can. It is no accident that the historian such as Howay, who is 
concerned with the actions and motives of these men, comes out with a gloomy 
evaluation of the trade for the native participants. To him, any “‘superiority”’ 
of the European economy simply places its traders in a better position to loot, 
cheat, and drive a mean bargain. 

The anthropologist may accept the reality of this view and still argue that 
it is not germane. In contrast, he clings to the fact that the aboriginal economy 
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obviously could not have produced the specific types and quantities of goods 
which were brought by the Europeans. Nor, for that matter, could the 
Europeans have produced what they received (cf. McLoughlin 1944:118). li 
one were to compare the pre-trade economy with the post-trade situation, he 
would surely find that the native economy had benefited, despite its relatively 
weak position in the world market or its representatives’ ignorance of world 
economic conditions. Ignoring quantitatively favorable returns for the mo- 
ment, such benefits should be most evident with respect to the elements which 
could be classified as capital goods: the new tools and hunting weapons men- 
tioned above. Through the fur trade on the Northwest Coast, a stone techno- 
logy was transformed by more durable, more efficient tools. This may be an 
advance, but we must try to estimate the actual price which is being paid for it, 
as suggested previously. A simple count of carvings, memorial columns, and 
canoes made with the new tools does not express the complete economic mean- 
ing of the improvement. This can be determined only if we also examine the 
precise way in which furs are produced by the native economy and converted 
into the new tools. We do not know just how long and how hard the possessors 
of the stone technology worked to obtain iron from a source completely out- 
side of the techniques and organization of their own economy. 

Returning to the question of quantitatively favorable receipts, it seems 
reasonable to assume that judgments about fair price and value which the 
native traders make will be based upon the condition of their own economy at 
the inception of trade. In other words, their proceeds from the trade in the be- 
ginning will be pegged to their own productivity and will not be exceptional 
in any economic sense. Ignoring the role of such factors as novelty and prestige, 
it seems likely that Europeans would have to sell trade blankets more cheaply 
to a people who have a fairly well-developed textile industry than if the native 
traders possess only a rudimentary industry or expensive equivalents. 

Another crucial factor in channeling the native trade returns is the state of 
the market. Is it competitive and ‘‘free,” or is it dominated by a single Euro- 
pean mercantile monopoly, backed up by military forces? In the former case, 
efficient bargaining practices on the part of the native traders would force ex- 
change rates in a direction ever more favorable to them, one which approached 
the European value of European goods. This is precisely what happened in the 
sea-otter trade on the Northwest Coast. Under conditions of intense competi- 
tion among the Europeans, the native traders’ position in the market was fur- 
ther strengthened by the long lines of transportation associated with the fur 
trade. In the sea-otter trade, the Europeans were half-way around the world 
with cargoes of trade goods which could not be stored or taken home (cf. Me- 
Loughlin 1941:330-31). At times they may also have taken commercial risks 
on the Coast in the hope that they could recoup some of their losses at Canton 
in the purchase of Chinese goods. This combination of factors gave the mari- 
time trade a speculative, fly-by-night character for the Europeans and en- 
couraged desperate practices which Howay (1942:13) pictured as being de- 
structive for the native people (cf. Dunn 1845:155-57). He seems to feel that 
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Hudson’s Bay Company times were better for the native producers, who could 
make less over a longer period of time® instead of making more all at once in a 
way that rapidly exterminated the source of their income. 

The condition of the native traders’ economy becomes important in this 
context, since the opportunities presented by this type of competition can be 
fully exploited only when some degree of independence from the trade is still 


retained. 
IV. TRANSFORMATION OF THE NATIVE ECONOMY 

From this standpoint, the effects of the fur trade are interpreted as changes 
in the economic role of the native producer and in the functioning of his 
economy. The native traders or hunters are moving away from an economic 
system characterized in the main by an emphasis upon production for direct 
consumption or use by the units of production (Herskovits 1940: 318: 20; Lea- 
cock 1954:7). Increasingly they are participating as specialists in a system 
characterized by production for exchange, that, is for the market, as well as by 
a money economy and complex division of labor. Economic improvement for 
the producer of furs should result from his incorporation into a more advanced 
economic system; specialization is more efficient and the shift in this direction 
should therefore be a progressive step for him. 

We have already indicated that hunting may not be an ideal specialty. In 
addition, generalizations which validly characterize great epochs or stages 
of human culture may not illuminate some of these smaller aspects or periods 
of time. Cultural improvement should not be equated with the uniform im- 
provement of the condition of all individuals or sectors of society. What con- 
stitutes a step forward technologically or economically in the total history of 
mankind is not necessarily so experienced immediately, or evenly, by all par- 
ticipants and contributors. For example, at the beginning of the industrial 
revolution in mid-18th century England, the weavers in the more backward 
sections of the country were better off than their fellows in the more advanced, 
highly industrialized centers (Mantoux 1947:65, 70-71). In these centers the 
workers were completely dependent upon wages for their livelihood, yet the 
rates were actually lower than in the countryside where agriculture still 
supplemented industrial work. In any specific example of technological change 
the particular details of the situation must be examined before we can be sure 
of its social meaning. This is particularly true when comparatively brief spans 
of time are involved as in the Northwest Coast fur trade. 

Obviously the returns from the trade did not flow back in their market ratio 
into the hands of the actual producers of commodities on either side. Middle- 
men tribes who stood between the market and the hunter or trapper are 
familiar from the North American fur trade elsewhere. In the early period of 
the coast trade their role was less prominent. The coastal origin of the majo: 
fur resources combined with the seaborne mobility and intense activity of the 
traders to inhibit the formation of stable blocs of middlemen. For this very 
reason, perhaps, the importance of the individual middleman within the 
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native communities stands out in bold relief. He was typically an hereditary 
chief who acted as a trade partner with the ships’ captains and supercargoes, 
just as he functioned in similar relation to other chiefs in the native barter 
and interchange. It is only toward the middle of the 19th century that the 
great tribal intermediaries of the coastal-interior exchange again emerge as 
dominant figures: the various Tlingit and Tsimshian tribes, and the Bella 
Coola. The benefits which they received from monopolistic trade positions 
(cf. Garfield 1951:70; Drucker 1955:1122) have given us the impression of an 
exuberant flowering of Northwest Coast culture on the basis of European com- 
merce. 

There is no doubt that the economy, social structure, and whole way of 
life of groups like the Stikine Tlingit were basically changed through the 
combined consequences of the trade in fur and slaves. The nature and course of 
this change have been defined in detail only for neighboring groups in the con- 
tinental interio: (Goldman 1940, 1941; McClellan 1950; cf. Oberg 1937 on the 
Chilkat). The enrichment of middlemen tribes such as the Chilkat and Stikine 
may well reflect an increased prosperity for the whole economic area. Within 
this area there was also a greater concentration of wealth in the hands of these 
tribes. In some measure this concentration was achieved by an increased 
tempo and range of exploitation of the interior peoples. In addition, less well- 
situated coastal groups increasingly served as a major source of slaves. Under 
this exploitation the status of the latter groups may have declined radically in 
the 19th century at the very time of the northern tribes’ economic ascendance. 

The example of these wealthy middlemen may illustrate the advantages of 
increased economic specialization for the more backward peoples. The situa- 
tion of other tribes, however, would indicate that these advantages accrue prin- 
cipally to the monopolist. Native groups were in a position to play this profit- 
able role on the Northwest Coast only during a period of weakness of the in- 
vading economy (cf. Okun 1951). 

A threefold task faces us in the analysis of this type of change. The essential 
economic relationships within the native society must be delineated, the na- 
ture and role of the European economy has to be understood, and most im- 
portantly, we must see the way that the relationship between these two econ- 
omies both changes and determines the final position in which the native 
peoples will find themselves. If the relationships of the tribes and of the in- 
dividuals involved in the trade are clearly defined we may be able to make 
sense out of the fur trade, even though we can never determine exactly how 
much the total cultures involved were, or were not, enriched. 

Before this sort of inquiry can be pursued on the Northwest Coast, a con- 
troversial ethnological situation has to be disentangled. There seems to be some 
disagreement on every important question concerning the role of the native 
producer in his own economy before or during the trade, or those aspects of his 
economy which are important in relation to the trade. For example, it is 
essential to know something about the nature of aboriginal trade. A mid-19th 
century observer (Sproat 1868:19, 78-79) presents a picture of considerable 
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development in local specialization and intertribal commerce on Vancouver 
Island. In sharp contrast, a modern ethnologist (Codere 1450: 20, 126) suggests 
that the people of the northern sector of the Island did little or no trading. 
The extent and basis of socioeconomic differentiation within the native com- 
munities is also a vital consideration. One observer (Swanton 1909:69, 71, 
and elsewhere; cf. MacLeod 1929) describes clans on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands who were the servants of other groups; according to other descrip- 
tions, these tributary groups could not have existed (Murdock 1936:17; 
1949:72 ff.). Naturally, such discordance on vital economic matters tremen- 
dously complicates our task when it is added to the customary lacunae in 
ethnographic evidence. Any improvement in our understanding of the fur 
trade in this area therefore cannot be divorced from, and will contribute to, 
the resolution of numerous controversies and problems concerning the nature 
of Northwest Coast society and culture in general. 

Some interpretations concerning repercussions of the trade on native social! 
structure will now be mentioned in order to illustrate the type of problem which 
remains after substantive disagreements are settled. 

Drucker (1939:63-64; 1955:122) believes that the fur trade created social 
mobility. ‘There was no way in which a poor man could make a fortune for 
himself—at least, not in the days before European trade intlated and com- 
pletely altered the financial system.”’ Since the heads of groups (chiefs) con- 
trolled the surplus wealth produced by their people, nonchiefs in the past could 
only improve their lot by supporting their chief (cf. Barnett 1938). In con- 
trast, *. .. the European trade made it easy for anyone to accumulate goods in 
quantity.” This thesis is elaborated with specific reference to changes in the 
potlatch and social structure of the Haida (Drucker 1939:56, n.3, 63, n.22). 
Originally only Haida chiefs and their heirs could potlatch, but beginning 
around 1850 an increase in surplus goods through European trade made it 
possible for “‘anyone”’ to do so. 

Collins (1950:341) reaches a fundamentally different conclusion with re- 
spect to the Skagit of Puget Sound, where “‘distinctions in rank which already 
existed in this society became greatly emphasized under conditions of white 
contact.” These conditions included ‘an influx [of wealth] unequally distrib- 
uted.” “More wealthy persons who were also of good birth appeared as well 
as more slaves, while greater differences between the holdings of the wealthy 
man and those of the poor or common man also developed.” 

In contrast to Drucker’s suggestion that relative equality of opportunity 
in the fur trade enabled the poor to become wealthier,’ Collins (1950:334 
finds that inequality of access to the trade returns intensified the incipient 
class structure of precontact times. On the coast proper it would seem instead 
that old economic foundations of rank were weakened and old distinctions in 
status blurred which were well-developed prior to European commerce."° 

For the communities involved in the sea-otter trade, it is possible to go 
beyond Collins’ findings and to suggest that initially this trade strengthened 
the position of those individuals who were already in a favored economi 
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status in the aboriginal social structure which Drucker has described (Wike 
1947). The wealthy became wealthier. Any shift of advantages occurred among 
the already well-to-do heads of comparatively rich groups, whose close relatives 
also received more economic and social benefits to set them apart from poorer 
chiefs and poor followers in general. Continuity of this sort was most striking 
among the Nootka, where the sea-otter hunt was a ‘‘noble vocation”’ (Drucker 
1951:253, 273) and only chiefs wore sea otter furs. 

For the mid-19th century this interpretation would depart from Drucker’s 
conclusions only with respect to causal emphases. The later changes would be 
attributed principally to the introduction of wage labor and other opportunities 
within the European economy such as prostitution (Wike 1952:99; 1957:312). 
The old relations and obligations between a chief and his people were also 
disrupted if not destroyed by the catastrophic depopulation, despite the fact 
that hunting and trapping were placed in native systems of ownership and 
tribute for some time (cf. Oberg 1937; Garfield 1945). This combination of 
factors broke the chief’s paternalistic hold over the surplus wealth of his 
group. It was not broken by additional amounts of surplus wealth as such, or 
by easy access to trade goods. In the context of Drucker’s brief references 
these distinctions are minor, but they are essential for a thoroughgoing analysis 
of the economic meaning of the fur trade, particularly if we wish to learn some- 
thing about the productivity of the aboriginal economy through a study of this 
commerce. 

These slight divergences in interpretation indicate that we must look for a 
rapid series of changes on the native side in our future analysis, and these 
changes must be pinpointed in time and place. Furthermore, it must not be 
assumed that shifts in the distribution of wealth necessarily reflect and there- 
fore demonstrate important variations in the total amount of wealth avail- 
able, even though this correlation exists elsewhere in cultural development. 

While the anthropologist is busy with the native side of the picture, he must 
not overlook the role of the European economy. Neglect of this factor may 
have contributed to our exaggerated notion of the salutary outcome of the 
trade. Furthermore, as one comes forward in time in the analysis of economic 
acculturation, a point is reached at which the European economic system has 
become the basic determinant of the economic status of the native seller, en- 
trepreneur, producer, or of his remnant economy. If the European aspects of 
the situation are neglected, the anthropologist may describe the economic 
position of modern remnants of these backward economies as if their status 
were primarily a function of their past cultural character, or even of culturally 
derived psychological traits. These factors are extremely significant, but they 
are expressed in a situation in which the overall status of the non-Europeans is 
determined by the nature of the engulfing economy and the way in which it 
defines the quality and consequences of their participation. 

As a general rule, this participation is restricted to the lowest level in the 
economic hierarchy of the new system. In many places, as on the Northwest 
Coast, the economic well-being of the native people seems to rest in part upon 
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their retention of some degree of ‘‘backwardness”’ in the form of a continuation 
of basic subsistence activities (cf. Codere 1950: 30-31, 44, 126)."' Nevertheless, 
it is not necessary to conclude that the results of economic acculturation 
have been uniformly disadvantageous, if comparisons are placed within the 
context of the older social structure. There is little doubt that life today is 
better for the descendants of chattel slaves than it was for their parents and 
grandparents. This may not be true for the scion of a privileged family line, 
although he owns a gas boat and engages in commercial fishing. 

There seems to be no separation between the problems of the fur-trade 
period, subsequent acculturation, and the whole question of the modern status 
and future of nonindustrialized peoples. The analysis of economic acculturation 
at all periods is a complex but rewarding task. Considering the scope of the 
materials involved, it is no wonder that we are still in the stage of preliminary 
formulations. Furthermore, when we seek to clarify our formulations with 
assistance from the field of economics, we find ourselves in a territory as thorny 
as that of Northwest Coast ethnology.” For example, an economist might tell 
us that the so-called enrichment thesis represents an application of marginal 
theory. To cast doubt upon the validity of this thesis in the present discussion, 
the labor theory of value has been followed. Two very different viewpoints 
have simply been placed side by side. An effort to choose between these lines 
of reasoning might lead us back into the arena of debates which have been 
carried on by political economists since the time of Aristotle. 

In general, the data handled by the anthropologist incline him toward labor 
theory. This approach provides an objective measurement for cross-cultural 
comparisons or for analysis and description of the economic aspects of cul- 
tural evolution. Insofar as labor theory has been elaborated to emphasize 
socioeconomic relationships, it also has rather close parallels in the scientific 
philosophy and methodology of cultural anthropology. These parallels appear 
not only in the general position of cultural relativity, but also in various 
emphases upon functional interpretation and the importaace of cultural con- 
text in the study of elements.” 

Even if the anthropologist has become consistent or clear concerning the 
true nature of value, the economist may still suggest that he distinguish more 
carefully between value and price. Within the confines of a single economi 
system, once these matters have been arbitrated it may be essential to sepa- 
rate further the causal factors at work over long periods from those of shorter 
intervals (Marshall 1890; Rostow 1952:7), and to differentiate international! 
trade from the economy of a single nation (Cairnes 1874). Last but not least, 
in applying economic theory to a hunting and gathering economy, the an- 
thropologist must remind himself constantly that ‘foreign trade” or a new 
market cannot possibly have the significance it has had in the development of 
capitalism. In fact, capitalism seems to be differentiated from all other types of 
economy by its early “fear of goods” (Heckscher 1935, quoted by Dobb 1947: 
207, 307), and more recently by a corresponding “fear of productive capacity” 
(Dobb 1947:311, 321; cf. Clark 1940). 
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It is not suprising that the anthropologist prefers to ignore cognate research 
and theorizing in the general field of economics when he is faced with the 
problems of economic history. Instead, he stands safely in the classical posture 
of demanding much more information before it is possible for him to be con- 
cerned with the wider implications of his findings. 


V. SUMMARY 


With the aim of demonstrating the existence of complex problems in fur- 
trade analysis on the Northwest Coast, we have considered the assumption 
that this trade placed Indian participants in an exceptionally advantageous 
economic position by technological improvement of their economy, an increase 
in the exchange value of their goods, and their incorporation into a more pro- 
ductive economic system. 

This assumption can be accepted as valid only after intensive historical 
study is combined with comprehensive attempts to determine the actual cost of 
these improvements. European goods are purchased with a medium of ex- 
change which may not be easy to obtain and which cannot be mult:plied beyond 
limits set by natural conditions. If anything, the present discussion has gone 
too far in applying to hunting and trapping a terminology which equates these 
activities with handicraft and industrial production. A significant degree of 
continuity with aboriginal methods may exist early in the trade in direct pro- 
duction for the market. There is also a connection between the general pro- 
ductivity of the aboriginal economy and the actual amount of the market re- 
turns. 

In evaluating the consequences of incorporation into the new economy, the 
distribution of returns to the participants must be examined in the context of 
the internal structure of their society and economy and the organization of the 
trade. In the fur-trade period, one balance sheet can express changes in the 
status or productivity of the native economy as a whole, but a separate ac- 
counting is necessary to chart shifts in the distribution of advantages or dis- 
advantages for the individuals directly and indirectly involved in the trade. 

This paper has emphasized the incomplete character of our research in the 
hope of stimulating additional study. Weaknesses in interpretation have been 
focused upon in order to indicate potentialities for future research, and not in 
order to demonstrate that these problems are insoluble. While it does seem 
that “It might be difficult to adjust the balance of the advantages or the 
dangers of this trade. . . ”’ it is surely not impossible. 

NOTES 

' A summary of this paper was presented at the 33rd Annual meeting of the Central States 
Anthropological Society in Madison, Wisconsin, 1957. 

*T want to thank John L. Loos, Department of History, Louisiana State University, and 
Barbara Kell of the Missouri Historical Society for assistance with this quotation, which is not 
to be found in the original journals (Lewis and Clark 1904). 

§ Although Codere (1950:95-96) sometimes speaks of a “sharp break between the pre-contact 


and historical periods” she explicitly places the major contact effects on potlatching and warfare 
as post-1849 (1950:94-97, 124-25, 128). 
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4 Codere 1950:90, Table 16: Potlatches Nos. 5, 6, 7, could be considered a single potlatch (cf. 
Boas 1921:846-47). On Table 17, p. 92, under Generation ITI, potlatch 5 of Table 16 is omitted. 

5 Drucker (1943:26) also suggests that, ‘“From the historical ethnologist’s viewpoint, the 
sailing trade era is tantalizingly sterile.” 

6 This study is as thorough from an ethnographic standpoint as is Drucker’s historical survey. 
Codere’s comprehensive and detailed economic analysis, in turn, is based upon ethnographic evi- 
dence and governmental reports which begin in the last quarter of the 19th century. 

7 As early as 1839, McLoughlin (1943:215) stated that the Indians trading at Fort Langley 
“have been literally dunned into something like exertion.” 

’ The amount less is indicated by McLoughlin’s reference (1941:330-31) to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s payment of five times the anticipated price for furs because of the unexpected 
presence of American opposition (see also Work 1944: 134, 140, 142, 241-42.) 

® Deans (1899:3) does suggest that the Haida “common people became richer than the 
chiefs,”’ in the period from about 1830 to 1880. However, the fur trade is not mentioned as a source 
of this wealth by Deans, who was himself an employee of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

10 Tt may be misleading to compare Drucker’s discussion, which is explicitly limited to the 
social divisions among freemen, with Collins’ hypotheses concerning a complete society. In the 
mid-19th century one would also find an expansion within Drucker’s other “great class,’’ the 
slaves (Drucker 1939:55) as did Collins. The methodological pitfalls in Drucker’s limitation of 
treatment may be illustrated in Codere 1957; at any rate, it is not clear whether the existence of 
slavery has been considered in the latter’s “‘classless’’ Kwakiutl society. In contrast, see Murdock 
1936:17; Drucker 1955:119, 122 

'! Wage rates and other returns to native peoples are depressed elsewhere in the world unde: 
these circumstances. This may not occur in many places on the Northwest Coast because the 
seasonal labor shortage is so acute that the status of outside, rather than local, labor determines 
wage rates and other employment conditions. 

2] want to thank Henry Schloss of the Department of Economics, Washington University, 
for giving me assistance in my search. 

> Thus, according to Dobb (1947:27), ‘Economic theory, at least since Jevons and the Aus 
trians, has increasingly been cast in terms of properties that are common to any type of exchange 
society; and the central economic laws have been formulated at this level of abstraction.’’ Where 
as “*. .. for understanding the larger movements of the economic system at any given period, th 
qualities peculiar to the system are more important than the qualities it may have in common with 


” 


other systems. 
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Christianity and Islam among the Mossi! 
ELLIOTT P. SKINNER 


Columbia University 


HE twin forces of Christianity and Islam are both seriously contending 

for the conversion of the pagan masses of the Western Sudan. Islam 
first penetrated this region during the 11th century and succeeded in convert- 
ing many people to its faith. Christianity arrived on the scene only 60 years 
ago, and has not had the time to win many converts. However, there remained 
many societies in this area which were largely pagan until European conquests 
exposed them almost simultaneously to the influences of both Christianity and 
Islam. One such society, the Mossi, has been described as the principal! island 
of resistance to Islam in the Sudan (Gouilly 1952:52). André (1924:31) states 
that the Mossi ‘offered to the Animists an irreducible rampart against the in- 
vasion of Islam.’’ And Delafosse concurs that the Mossi ‘“‘seem to have been 
particularly hostile to Islam which has made no progress among them since 
the Hegira. And although an appreciable number of Moslem strangers (Yarsé 
lived among them, they have almost all remained pagans” (1912, vol. 3: 187 

The first Christian Catholic missionaries arrived in Mossi territory in 1900, 
just four years after French conquest. These missionaries were kindly if fear- 
fully received by the people, who gave them land for building a mission and for 
cultivating crops. The Mossi helped the Christians cultivate these crops and 
willingly allowed the children to attend the mission school. Nevertheless, when 
the missionaries tried to convert the children to Catholicism, the parents 
objected and withdrew the children from school (Socquet 1956:62). The 
Protestant American ‘‘Assemblies of God” mission first worked among the 
Mossi in 1926, and in 1931 they reported that the outlook for conversions was 
“hopeful” (Cooksey and McLeish 1931:215). But from 1926 to date, the 
Protestants have made negligible progress in their conversions. There are to- 
day about 155,000 Moslems, 26,000 Catholics, and 1,760 Protestants in a 
Mossi population of over 1,500,000. These figures attest to the fact that despite 
a long history of resistance to foreign religious systems, many Mossi are now 
abandoning their traditional religion. But the figures also show that while 
Islam is gaining many converts, the Catholics are making only slight progress, 
and the American Protestants hardly any at all. There are obviously many 
reasons for the differential advance of these three religious systems. In this 
paper I will examine and analyze the processes by which these religious sys- 
tems attempt to gain converts, and delineate the reasons for their differential! 
success. 

The Mossi who are now feeling the impact of external religious influences 
represent the unique example of a Sudanese group which has preserved its 
ethnic identity and political autonomy through all the vicissitudes of Sudani 
history until French conquest in 1896. Tradition records that the first Mossi 
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rulers left the Dagomba region in the Gold Coast (present-day Ghana) during 
the 11th century and moved into the bend of the Niger River, carving out 
three large kingdoms and smaller principalities in the process. At the head of 
these still extant kingdoms are rulers (Mora Vabas) who hold feudal-like con- 
trol of the provinces, districts, and villages which comprise their domains. A 
complex hierarchical administrative apparatus extends the power of the rulers 
into the smallest village, and funnels taxes and tribute back to them. French 
conquest modified this highly efficient system but did not greatly change it. 
The Mossi state apparatus rests on an economy which produces cotton cloth, 
horses, sheep, cattle, and goats, but the main support of this large population 
one of the densest in the Sudan—is grain agriculture. Today, some Mossi dis- 
tricts still have as many as 70 persons per square mile. 

The Mossi are divided into stratified royal, noble, and commoner patriline- 
ages. Characteristic of this lineage system is a process by which royal sub- 
lineages descend serially until they merge with the mass of commoner lineages. 
Below the lineages there were once large non- Mossi groups of serfs and slaves, 
but these people have now been grouped into lineages and have become 
Mossi. Patrilocal polygynous extended family households, grouped into vil- 
lages, form the basic Mossi settlement pattern. Marriages are arranged between 
unrelated persons through the agency of lineage members who establish 
“friendly” relationships. The two friends might ask their lineage heads for 
women to exchange as wives, or the ‘‘friend”’ who has received more gifts from 
his opposite number will give over a wife. Because only the older men have 
women and goods at their disposal, they are usually the ones who receive 
wives. The result is that most young men have no wives and must content 
themselves with occasional lovers until they inherit wives from lineage mem- 
bers. The Mossi have a great fear of incestuous relations which bring down the 
wrath of the ancestors (the Aeemsé). 

Ancestor veneration is at the core of Mossi religious behavior. The recent 
ancestors are notified, through sacrifices, of the important events in the lives of 
their descendants, and they are expected to aid in solving everyday problems. 
The ancestors also invoke their sanctions against antisocial behavior among 
their descendants. Once a year the Mossi people, in concert with the Moro 
Nabas, appeal to their individual and collective ancestors for good crops, large 
families, and for the preservation of the dynasty. Often associated with the 
ancestors as propitiatory agents are local deities called Tengkougas (sing. 
Tenkougre) or earth shrines, visibly manifested by clumps of trees, mountains, 
rocks, or rivers. Tengsobas or earth priests appeal to the Tengkougas on behalf 
of the local populations for help in sickness, for rain and good crops, and for 
children. When proper sacrifices are offered to the Tengkougas, their spiritual 
agents, called kinkirsé, enter the wombs of women and are born as children. 
Twins and children who die young are regarded as “evil” kinkirsé who entered 
a woman without being invited. Nevertheless, many persons consider twins as 
special gifts to parents in favor of the earth deities. 

The earth itself, Zenga, is one of the principal deities of the Mossi. Tenga is 
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considered the wife of a male deity called Winnam, Windé, or Naba Zidiwindé. 
The true nature of Winnam is not clear. The Mossi say: ‘‘Winnam is the sun, 
and Winnam is God”; he is considered a sun god as well as a supreme deity. 
Winnam is venerated but he is not feared, because it is the dead ancestors who 
chastise evil-doers by affliction or death. When wicked people die they face the 
wrath of the ancestors in Keemsétenga, or land of the ancestors. 

The Mossi have several concepts of the spiritual essence or animating prin- 
ciple of man. First there is the seega (pl. seesé), an entity found in all living 
beings; it leaves the body during sleep, and its adventures provide the dreams 
of men. The seega can be captured during its nocturnal wanderings or in places 
where large crowds congregate. If the seega is captured and eaten by a 
sorcerer, its owner will die. A man’s shadow is also called his seega; persons 
about to die have no shadows, since their seesé have either been stolen or have 
left on their own account. 

Another principle called the keema (pl. keemsé) is associated with the dead 
or with persons about to die. The keema of a dying man wanders around and 
often frightens people; as soon as he is dead, he is no longer referred to by name 
but is called the ‘“‘keema.’’ Keemsé is also the word used for the generalized 
ancestors who sanction the behavior of the living and who must be placated if 
people wish to have enough food, wives, children, and good health. A man’s 
own keemsé take a vital interest in his affairs, in return for which they receive 
nourishment in the form of the seesé (animals do not have keemsé) of sacrificed 
animals, 

The breath, called vouwsem, is also considered an animating principle by the 
Mossi and, since it leaves the body through the nose at death, they believe 
that a man’s nose is the first thing to die. It is not clear how the seega is dis- 
posed of when the body dies. Some people say it remains forever about the 
haunts of man; others believe that it goes to a mountain called Plimpikou and 
disappears into a cavern. Still others believe that the seega becomes the keema 
and goes to Plimpikou, from whence the keemsé come to visit their descend- 
ants. It is difficult to determine whether the Mossi have always been vague 
about their traditional! religious concepts or whether this uncertainty is the re- 
sult of the influx of such foreign creeds as Islam and Christianity. 

The first recorded contact between the Mossi and Moslems took place 
around 1328 when the Yatenga Mossi attacked, burned, and sacked Timbuktu, 
then held by the Dia dynasty of the Songhoi (Dubois 1896: 251). For more than 
a century afterward, the Mossi pursued a turbulent and aggressive policy in 
the region of the Niger bend, pushing as far as Gourma, Walata, and Banku 
(ibid: 127). They were finally defeated and routed by Sonni Ali in 1477. In 
1499, when Askia the Great (El Hadj Mohammed ben Abou Bekr, usurper of 
the Songhoi throne from the Sonni dynasty in 1494) returned from his pilgrim 
age to Mecca, he launched a jihad or holy war on the Mossi who had rejected 
his ultimatum to adopt Islam. Askia defeated the Mossi, ‘‘devastated the 
towns and countryside, took men, women, and children as prisoners, and 
forcibly converted these captives to Islam’? (Dubois 1896:127-128). Thi 
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pagan Mossi and the Moslem Songhoi fought several other battles until 
Songhoi power was broken by the Moroccans, who conquered Timbuktu in 
1590. 

The Moslems made no further attempt to convert the Mossi by force, but 
Moslem pressure did not stop; it now came in the peaceful guise of Moslem 
merchants and Yarsé Moslem refugees from the Mandingo cities such as Tim- 
buktu and Djenne, who received permission from the Mossi rulers to settle in 
the country. However, judging from the reports of the first Europeans to reach 
the Mossi, the Moslems lived under many restrictions and were forbidden by 
the Moro Nabas to recite their prayers in public places (Tauxier 1912:585-— 
586). Despite these restrictions, the Moslems were able to extend their influ- 
ence through conversion of the cadet sons of the rulers and conversion of at 
least one ruler of the Ouagadougou Mossi dynasty. 

About 1780 Naba Kom, the son of Zombré and a Yarsé Moslem woman, 
permitted the Yarsé to live in the villages and sent one of them to the Gold 
Coast for religious instruction. His son, Naba Sagha, was involved in a civil 
war and replaced some dissident pagan district chiefs with his Moslem sons. 
The present ruling lineage of Nobéré (where I worked) is descended from 
Ngado, one of these sons.? But although the rulers permitted their younger 
sons to adopt Islam, they themselves and the heirs to the thrones remained 
pagan in order to maintain the bonds with the ancestors. The exception to this 
rule was Doulougou, the grandson of Sagha, who was elected Moro Naba 
despite being a Moslem. Now the spread of Islam was given new impetus: 
Yarsé proselyting increased, mosques were built in Ouagadougou and in the 
villages, and many Koranic schools were founded. But with Doulougou’s death 
the rulers reverted to paganism and Moslem influence declined. Nevertheless, 
the learned Moslem Imams continued to serve at court and used their knowl- 
edge of the outside world for the benefit of the rulers. 

The Moslem Mossi showed the greatest hostility to the first Europeans 
who arrived in the country. The Imam of Yako, under the influence of his 
Tidjani son (who had made the pilgrimage to Mecca), refused to have any deal- 
ings with Europeans. Furthermore, he convinced the Moro Naba that death 
awaited any ruler who granted an audience to a European. When the French 
attacked the Mossi in 1896, an Imam from Béré, a former pilgrim, told the 
ruler to flee and not depend on his ill-equipped soldiers to defeat the gun-bear- 
ing invaders. Lamberth reported that the Moslems told the defeated and de- 
moralized Mossi that ‘‘as soon as all the blacks become Moslems, the whites 
will leave’ (Tauxier 1912:792). 

No one knows how many Moslems were in Ouagadougou when the French 
arrived. Delafosse (1912, vol. 3:193) records that around the turn of the cen- 
tury there were about 42 Koranic schools with 230 students scattered around 
the country. Tauxier (1912:793), writing about the same period, states that 
there were 33 Koranic schools with about 358 students. No Koranic schools 
were reported for the Nobéré and Manga districts, but I know that there were 
several in the neighboring district of Béré. In 1926 there were 70 Koranic 
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schools and 4,000 Moslems in Ouagadougou (seven percent of whom were non- 
Mossi). By 1944 there were about 240 schools and approximately 25,000 
Moslems. The last census, 1954, did not record the number of Koranic schools 
but gave the figure of 60,000 Moslems in the Ouagadougou region.’ The 4,000 
Moslems of Nobéré comprise 42 percent of that district’s population. With the 
exception of one Catholic school master and the Catholic catechist who came 
to the district during 1956, the population is pagan. It might be relevant to 
point out that Nobéré has the highest percentage of Moslems in Kombissiri, 
an administrative unit (a subdivision) which has 152,000 pagans, 23,000 Mos 
lems, 3,000 Catholics, and about 100 Protestants. 

As noted above, Islam first came into the Nobéré district with Ngado, who 
replaced a dissident pagan chief, but Ngado’s lineal descendants reverted to 
paganism until a few years ago when the present district chief became a nomi- 
nal Moslem. The cadet sons of Ngado did not revert to paganism, and today 
all the noble sublineages of the district are Mosiem. We may note here that one 
of the main aspects of Islamic proselytization in this district, as elsewhere 
among the Mossi, has been the conversion of persons who do not hold strategi: 
positions vis-a-vis the ancestors. The present chief is no exception to this rule, 
because he is only a nominal Moslem. His eldest son is the only one in the fam- 
ily who is not a Moslem—a status which is becoming increasingly difficult to 
maintain in a growing Moslem population. The chief himself became partially 
converted to Islam in gratitude to a Moslem Hausa trader who cured his ill- 
ness. He recites the five daily prayers and observes most of the prescriptions of 
Islam, but he still drinks European beer, subscribes to many pagan rites and 
beliefs, and supervises the annual Péléga or sacrifice to the ancestors. This dua! 
allegiance is politically expedient because the chief can function as the head of 
the Moslem community as well as the traditional head of all the people. He 
does have occasional difficulty with intolerant Moslems who wish him to be- 
come a devout Moslem, and with the traditionalists who claim that today the 
crops are smaller, the people sicker, and the women barren because of the 
neglect of the ancestors. However, with the approach of holy days, these dif- 
ferences are resolved in the interest of community harmony. 

The chiefs of the villages under the overall command of the district chief 
are mainly pagan, since they are descended from the district chief replaced by 
Ngado. Yet they command villages inhabited by the noble Moslem sublineages 
of the ruling house as well as by commoner lineages. The village chief cannot 
become a Moslem because he too is responsible for sacrifices to the ancestors, 
without whose help his people would suffer. He does not take an active part in 
Moslem festivities, but receives the homage due a chief from the Moslems on 
these and other occasions. However, most village chiefs show an interest | 
Moslem affairs, and one of them, the chief of Vooko, built a prayer-circle 
(misseri) for Moslems who came to pay homage. 

The pivotal role which the village chief plays in the exchange of wives be- 
tween Moslems and pagans has led indirectly to the increase of the Moslem 
population. Before the French conquest he gave the Moslems more wives than 
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he received from them. This unequal exchange, plus the nobles’ prerogative 
of seizing the wives of pagans, contributed to the increase of the Moslems. 

The conversion of Mossi to Islam is sometimes accompanied by a rupture 
in the relationships between persons involved in ‘‘friendships” with a view of 
obtaining wives. A great quarrel developed in the district between a pagan 
chief and a recent convert who refused to give the chief a daughter promised as 
a wife. The chief became furious and claimed that the Moslem had broken a 
promise made years ago, but the Moslem claimed that it was against his new 
religion to give his daughter to a pagan. It is not true that Moslems in the vil- 
lage do not exchange wives with pagans, but the Moslems often try to convert 
their pagan friends so that the brides will not have to revert to paganism. The 
chief’s difficulty was that he could not become a Moslem because of his ritual 
and ceremonial relationship with the ancestors. The Moslem men do not have 
such difficulties with their pagan wives because most women follow their hus- 
bands’ dictates in religious and other matters. Many Moslem men attempt to 
prevent their wives from having sacrifices made to the ancestors, but if a 
woman really wishes such a sacrifice she can easily have it arranged through 
her pagan relatives. If a woman married to a Moslem refuses to observe Is- 
lamic practices, she is liable to divorce and runs the risk of having her children 
taken away. 

Mossi anxiety over children is often instrumental in converting them to 
Islam. When a woman is barren or her young children die, she consults a sooth- 
sayer (barga). She is either told that her Tengkougre benefactor was not am- 
ply rewarded and recalled the children, or that her **Moslem” children (chil- 
dren who wished to be Moslems) were angry because they were given pagan 
names. In the latter case she is advised to make a gift to a Moslem and to ask 
her husband to build a Moslem prayer-circle outside his hut so that when her 
children ‘‘return” (are born again) they will see it. Finally, she is advised to 
give all her children Moslem names. I could discover no reason why the pagan 
soothsayers advise these anxious parents to adopt Islam, except that they hope 
that complicated prescriptions will be more efficacious. Nevertheless, so ef- 
fective is this technique for gaining converts to Islam that even members of the 
family of the chief pagan priest are not immune to it. Furthermore, once a 
woman has a Moslem child, all her other children must be Moslems or they will 
die. A man whose children are all Moslem has no recourse except to adopt 
Islam if he wants a funeral, because his Moslem sons may not give him a pagan 
funeral. 

Every Mossi, whether Moslem or non-Moslem, wishes a proper funeral, 
and now that travel has increased the fact of being Moslem or pagan is of great 
importance. Many young migrants to Ashanti have reported that their dead 
pagan comrades were unceremoniously disposed of, while the local Christians 
and Moslems took care of their dead coreligionists. But despite this fact, and 
the belief of administrators and missionaries, I found no evidence that the sea- 
sonal and other migration of Mossi youth to Ghana and the Ivory Coast have 
contributed very much to the spread of Islam. It is true that some of the thou- 
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sands of Mossi who fled their homeland to escape forced labor or military serv- 
ice ultimately returned as Moslems, but the majority of seasonal migrants do 
not have enough contact with foreign populations for them to become Mos- 
lems. Most of the Mossi who migrate to Ghana work on cocoa farms far re- 
moved from large centers of population. It is also true that even those Mossi 
who worked for Moslems on the farms and found it expedient to “pray” (as 
the Mossi refer to conversion to Islam) soon reverted to paganism on their re- 
turn in order to escape the displeasure of their lineage members. I have re- 
corded several cases of pagans who became Moslems only when they returned 
from abroad to find their relatives all converted to Islam. 

Today there are obvious rewards for those Mossi who embrace Islam; be- 
sides such tangible rewards as getting wives and children, there are the intan- 
gible ones of upward social mobility and greater prestige. It is important to 
note that most liberated slaves and serfs are now Moslems. Formerly these non- 
Mossi had low status, but today those who have been to Mecca bear such 
proud titles as Wadji. On the night before Ramadan, one of these men gave a 
talk before the Nobéré chief during which he chided the chief for his impiety 
and voiced the hope that the next chief would be a true Moslem. He admitted 
that the chief might interpret such a speech from a former serf as imperti 
nence, but he begged him to accept the censure as coming from the servant 01 
Vabiyama (the prophet). This same man had refused to pay homage to the 
chief at the annual sacrifice to the ancestors, and when admonished returned 
the daughter which the chief had given him as a wife. In earlier days a chiei 
would not have given a daughter to a serf, and moreover, a disrespectful serf 
could be killed instantly. 

Many French administrators and Christian missionaries allege that Mossi 
youth embrace Islam because they like the beautiful robes and red fezzes of the 
Moslems, but this is a naive explanation for the conduct of a highly sophisti 
cated people. Most young men in Nobéré wear Moslem-type clothes because 
such clothes are the mode. Now that sun helmets, dark glasses, and women’s 
raincoats with hoods are in vogue, pagans as well as Moslems wear them. What 
is of interest, however, is that when pagans become Moslems they wear cleaner 
clothes and affect a different style of life. 

The local consensus is that Moslems are much better behaved than pagans 
because they do not swear, fight, or get drunk in public. The man chosen as 
Imam is required to have such characteristics as mercy toward evil-doers, 
benevolence, magnanimity, physical beauty, and virility. Yet many Mossi sa\ 
that the Moslems can be worse than any other people. They accuse them oi! 
being charlatans, of selling Koranic verses as charms, and of committing mur- 
der by the use of magical formulae. Neither pagans nor Moslems believe that 
a man is necessarily good because he recites his daily prayers or goes to Mecci 

Moslems in the district follow most precepts of their religion: they recite 
the five daily prayers according to the rites of Tidjani (there are only two Mos- 
lems of the Hamada sect in the district and no members of the Hamallist sect 
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Karéme), celebrate the great festival of Ramadan and the lesser festivals, and 
aspire to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. Most of the Moslems can lead pray- 
ers, but only about one-tenth of their number can read and recite the Koran. 
However, today the masters (karasambas) of the 32 Koranic schools in the dis- 
trict are endeavoring to instruct the many boys and few girls in reading the 
Koran and understanding Moslem theology. 

The Karéme is observed by most adult Moslems in the community with 
the exception of invalids and working men. Moslems say that the fast is in- 
tended to turn the minds of the people to God, and they distinguish between 
the Moslems “of the mouth” who break the fast and those “‘of the heart”? who 
fast until Ramadan. The crescent moon of Ramadan is greeted with guns and 
general rejoicing and the following morning the Moslems gather at the tomb of 
Ngado to give praises to God; during the rest of the day they pay homage to 
the chief and visit their friends. However, a change in the traditional observ- 
ance of Ramadan is expected, because one of the Moslem leaders objects to the 
ceremony at the tomb of Ngado. He feels that some Moslems are beginning to 
regard the tomb of the first Moslem as an earth shrine or Tengkougre. 

So far, only five of the more prominent Moslems in the district have made 
or are making the pilgrimage to Mecca. The first man made the voyage about 
seven years ago, and is now conducting a Koranic school in a neighboring dis- 
trict. His brother went to Mecca about two years ago and is now the senior 
kl Hadj in the district. Of the two men who were on the pilgrimage when I 
arrived in the district, one has since died near the Red Sea and the other is still 
away. One other man left for Mecca and returned to the district during my 
stay. Most of the pilgrims now fly to Mecca; only two men followed the tradi- 
tional route through Ghana, Kano, Lake Chad, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
now Sudan), and on to Mecca. In general, all pilgrims have used their own re- 
sources for the trip, but they receive some help from their lineage brothers and 
from the other Moslems in the district and in Ouagadougou. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca represents the greatest event in the lives of the 
district Moslems. When the last pilgrim left, a great crowd gathered at his 
house and prayed for his safe journey, and some even accompanied him to 
Ouagadougou and remained there until he left. The Moslems and many pagans 
of the district, under the command of the district chief, cultivated his fields 
during his absence. And when the new E] Hadj returned, a large crowd accom- 
panied him to his house with shouts of joy. There he killed a sheep in thanks- 
viving, sprinkled the crowd with holy water from Mecca, and recounted his ex- 
periences. His listeners were impressed by his airplane flight and the descrip- 
tion of Mecca, but they showed the greatest interest when he said that Mecca 
women covered their faces and that most Meccan men were monogamous. The 
local Moslems smiled when they heard this bit of news from one of their mem- 
bers, but I have seen them scowl when discussing the monogamous practice de- 
sired by the Christians. 

The attitudes of Moslems differ very little from those of the other Mossi 
as regards children and polygyny. They say that they do not believe in the 
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efiicacy of ancestor veneration and do not “kill chickens” to the ancestors, but 
they maintain that it is a man’s duty to have many wives so that he may have 
children to succeed him. Furthermore, since Mohammed himself decreed that 
his followers may keep four wives, provided they treat each with the same de- 
gree of kindness, there is no conflict between Islamic tenets and Mossi practice 
of polygny. The average Moslem has two wives, but even the few men in the 
district who have more than four wives do not appear overly concerned about 
transgressing the tenets of their faith. Mossi Moslems have not adopted the 
paternal parallel cousin marriage so common among other Moslems, and show 
surprise when told that Islam permits such marriages. However, they have 
modified their marriage behavior to harmonize with what they consider an 
Islamic tenet that “‘a man should not marry the widow of his father.’ The 
Moslem Mossi profess to look with horror on these marriages among their 
pagan brothers, preferring the levirate instead. 

The Moslems’ attitude toward the low status of women in Mossi society 
has not changed, and in one respect it can even be said that this attitude has 
been strengthened. Many Moslem wives now cover their faces, and many §! 
Hadjis have attempted to place their wives in purdah by preventing them 
from going to the market for fear they would come in contact with pagan men. 
The development of this practice is running counter to the growing emancipa 
tion of Mossi women, who have just begun to leave their villages for period: 
visits to the larger towns. Nevertheless, the important fact is that the Mecca 
pilgrims have the opportunity to see Moslem women playing roles which are 
forbidden or unknown to Mossi women. And while it is true that the Mossi 
pilgrims would not easily adopt and foster monogamy, their receptivity to new 
Islamic beliefs and customs might have a liberating effect on their treatment of 
women. Once institutional and cultural changes have been accepted by the | 
Hadjis, they are likely to spread quite rapidly throughout the society because 
men who have visited Mecca are believed to have returned filled with wisdom 
and understanding. 

Christianity came to the Mossi on January 24, 1900, shortly after Frenc! 
conquest. As noted above, the first missionaries were well treated, but the 
Mossi balked at the attempts at conversion. Nevertheless, by 1919 the White 
Fathers of the Catholic missions had established several centers, among 
which was the district of Manga where this study was conducted. Manga is 
considered a Catholic district, but there are only 3,000 Catholics out of a popu- 
lation of 124,000 —-which also includes 9,200 Moslems and five Protestants. 
Thus, in contrast to Moslem Nobéré, which has no Catholics or Protestants, 
Manga, like most districts in Mossi territory, has a Moslem community. 

The conversion of the Mossi in Manga to Catholicism follows the classica! 
pattern of missionary proselytization in the country. Monsignor Socquet 
(1956:62) states that the Mossi always react to attempts at conversion with 
the statement: ** ‘We are looking at our chief,’ that is to say, ‘We will follow 
our chief in conversion as in all other matters. If he is favorable to it, then we 
will not go against his will.’ ’’ Socquet concludes: ‘It is thus understandable 
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how important is the conversion of the chiefs, or, at least, their sympathy for 
our religion, in the spread of Catholicism.” The missionaries may have been 
successful in the village of the Manga district chief because he was sympathetic 
to them, but they made few converts in the villages far from the district center 
or in the neighboring districts. In the Béré district, a few miles from Manga, 
the Catholics have made only 22 converts despite more than 15 years’ work. 
In Manga, however, they were able to ‘recruit’? most of the young children 
for their church and school. When an old man was asked why his children 
became Catholic, he tried to evade the question but finally replied that he did 
not control the minds of his children. Knowing the nature of administrative 
practice in the upper Volta before 1946, and the nature of Mossi family struc- 
ture, we looked further for the answer. 

Paradoxically, it comes from a Catholic missionary, André Dupont, who, 
seeking to discover the reason for the decrease of patients in the Catholic-con- 
trolled maternity clinics, asked: 

Why have the maternity clinics which in 1942 served more than seventy mothers 
a month now serve only two or three? ‘‘We are no longer forced to go,” reply the vil- 
lagers. Was it the fear of sanction which accounted for the unanimous use of the 
clinics? Alas! It would seem to be so. The use of force and sanction have rendered 
odious an institution of charity. It would have been better if the mothers were only 
encouraged to use the clinics. ‘‘These natives do not understand,” I am told some- 
times. But how does one expect them to understand? (Dupont 1949:4) 


Fear was certainly one of the reasons why the people in Manga embraced 
Catholicism. Before 1946 (the Brazzaville conference in 1944 abolished forced 
labor), men and women were recruited for work on the roads and on Ivory 
Coast plantations, and children were recruited for the schools. The district 
chiefs often gathered orphans and the children of their former serfs and sent 
them to the mission to fill the quotas, but many children and whole families 
voluntarily attached themselves to the missions. The reasons for so doing are 
legion, but in some cases it was simply the desire to accept the new religious 
faith. 

Once at the mission the children were taught French and the tenets of 
Catholicism. Many of the boys later became catechists or priests and several 
virls went into the nunnery. However, the largest group of educated youths 
became the clerical personnel of the administration and were lost to missionary 
activity. Because the administration lacked French-speaking Mossi, the young 
people received good jobs. This desertion to the administration has become 
so serious that the missionaries at Manga have ceased to teach French to their 
catechists and now use the vernacular. 

Conversion to Catholicism, bringing with it the knowledge of French, was 
lormerly one of the sure roads to upward social mobility. Most Catholic 
teachers at Manga (and at Nobéré) are individuals who were recruited as un- 
willing school-boys but today are the highest paid members of their lineages. 
(ther gains have accrued to persons who become Catholics. For example, the 
people at Manga believe that the missionaries used their influence with the 
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administration to have one of their converts, a younger son of the late chief, 
elected to the district chieftainship over his elder brother. This belief is prob- 
ably unfounded, since the Moro Naba seems to be electing the literate sons o/ 
chiefs to their fathers’ positions so that educated chiefs, and not educated 
commoners, can serve as members of French parliamentary bodies. Un- 
fortunately, the people of Manga do not understand modern political prob- 
lems, and have accepted the new chief only because of their traditional respect 


for the chieftainship. 

The conversion of the Manga chief to Catholicism has not engendered 
many problems for his pagan subjects. The chief’s primarytduty—to begi: 
the yearly ceremonial cycle of sacrifices to the ancestors—has been taken over 
by his father’s brother, who is now considered the ritual head of the chiefly 
lineage. Nevertheless, to the chief still accrue the gains of this ceremony be- 
cause his followers pay him homage and bring him gifts on his birthday, 
which comes at this period. Moslems in the community also pay their re 
spects at this time, and they prefer his Catholic birthday celebration to the 
bloody sacrifices of chickens to the ancestors. On the other hand, the chief 
shows little of the common Catholic disapproval of Moslems and sends gifts 
to their leaders on the Moslem feast days. He also entertains the district 
Moslems when they come to pay him homage. 

The Catholic chief does not act as a pivot in the exchange of wives be- 
tween pagans of his lineage and the other lineages. This task now falls to his 
father’s brothers. Nevertheless, as district chief he is constantly involved 
with the marital problems involving pagan parents and their Catholic chi 
dren. The main source of the difficulty is that Catholic girls are encouraged 
to refuse to join their pagan husbands when so ordered by their parents. TI 
mission not only insists that the girl freely choose her own husband, but en- 
courages her to reject a polygynous union. Catholicism thereby interposes it- 
self between the girls and their society, not only impairing the prestige oi 
their fathers and lineages but also giving the girls more freedom than the 


would ordinarily possess. 

The pagans claim that by encouraging girls to choose mates without 
parental consent, the Catholics are really taking the opportunity to obtain 
wives for young Catholic men. Paradoxically, there seems to be some truth 
in this, since Bouniol, a White Father, states: 

A Mossi who is unable to acquire a wife by [traditional] means must either rema 
unmarried or seduce another man’s wife... they must choose between celibacy a! 
immorality. 

Such a state of affairs creates many problems for the missions, especially as t! 
system is recognized and sanctioned by the colonial authorities. ... Young nati 
Christians are obviously placed in a very awkward position. Their conversion angers 
their parents, who refuse to give them a wife; neither will their friends bestow a daughter 
upon them, because they know that they will not receive one in return, since a Christian 
may not give a daughter in marriage to a pagan. . . . Consequently, unless the mission- 
aries help them to find a wife, they must remain unmarricd—a very discouraging pros pi 


(1920:160 italics mine) 
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When a young Catholic receives a wife through the mission, he may visit 
her father and pay the customary respect by giving him kola nuts and brass 
coins. The father of a mission girl may accept or reject his son-in-law as he 
sees fit, but formerly he could not defy the power of the missions. 

A pagan youth who wishes to marry one of the mission girls has to discuss 
the matter with the priests and swear publicly that he will become a Christian. 
Before 1946 the young man had to fulfill his promise or be intimidated by the 
chief and the missionaries until he relented or fled the district. Today, how- 
ever, the priests usually abandon their efforts to obtain the conversion of the 
young men after three months have passed. In some cases the young men take 
their wives and move to other districts, and return only after the girls have 
given up Catholicism. Despite the lure of wives from the mission, not many 
young men become Christians on this account because the Mossi are still 
concerned primarily with family relationships and the effect that conversion 
would have on these relationships. 

The church’s prohibition of polygyny is by far the most serious bar to 
the spread of Catholicism. Many men do not adopt Catholicism simply be- 
cause they fear that monogamous marriages would not produce children. 
Father Paternot (Considine 1954:103) has cited a study purporting to show 
that Christian Mossi have more children than the pagans, but the ordinary 
people of the district would not accept the facts he presented. They cite their 
personal experience to the contrary. Dim Delobson (1934:136), a Mossi con- 
verted to Catholicism, states: 

A certain number of Christians of my acquaintance whose wives did not have 
children during the first years of marriage had recourse to magical practices in order 
to get children. These simple people thought that although they had an omnipotent 
God beside them, they could impudently—after all the good priests will not know about 
t—ask the little, but also powerful gods to grant them some material favors here on 
carth. When the gods given children were taken for Holy Baptism, they were given 
Christian names instead of the names of the earth shrines, and they did not wear 
magical charms which would have indicated to the priest the real state of affairs. 
Nevertheless, the children were bathed in water to which magical potions were added, 
and when the mothers went to visit their parents, sacrifices of chickens were given to 
the benevolent Tengkougas. 


lhe Mossi’s strong desire for children is admittedly one of the main reasons 
for leaving the Catholic Church so that they can take other spouses in addition 
io barren ones. The church has now belatedly recognized this problem and, 
knowing that it cannot prevent men from taking plural wives, allows them 
to come to church but prohibits them from taking the Mass. 

Many cultural factors besides the desire for children make polygyny im- 
portant for the Mossi, and make conversion detrimental to the functioning 
of their family system. Because of lineage opposition to their conversions, 
some converts are forced to establish nuclear households—a practice out of 
harmony with the normal rhythm of Mossi life. The reason for this disharmony 
is that Mossi women married to Catholics must work alone instead of with 
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co-wives and other women of the extended families. Even the Catholic hus- 
bands would not help their wives with household tasks requiring more than 
one person, nor would they violate tradition by chatting with their wives 
except at night in their huts. Another factor is that after the Mossi Christian 
woman has given birth to a child, she follows the traditional custom and goes 
back to her parents’ home to remain there during the two or three years’ 
lactation period. This imposes a great hardship on a Catholic husband be- 
cause during this time he is left without wife or helpmate. In the extended 
family household there would have been women to take care of a man’s 
material needs, and his mistresses would have taken care of his sexual needs. 
The Catholic can and does ask the mission for a young girl to take care oi 
his material needs, but of course she is not expected to satisfy his sexual de 
sires. Obviously this arrangement is not satisfactory, and many Catholic men, 
with the acquiescence of their wives, keep mistresses. Dim Delobson com 
ments: 

Ouagadougou has a large number of Christians, but does this mean that these peopl 
in their love for the church respect all her rules? Alas! there are a large number oi 
Christians who oblige their lawful wives to leave the conjugal couch and make way 
for the accommodation of mistresses... in conformity with the old custom. But 
this is a subject which is too delicate to discuss further. I only note it in passing: Vo 


me tangere (1934:169). 


Despite the influence of tradition on Mossi Catholics, I feel it would be a 
mistake to say that the complexity of Catholic dogma is one of the drawbacks 
to missionary success in this country. One Mossi has already been made a 
bishop of the Catholic Church, and most of the proselytizing in Manga falls 
on the two Mossi priests and the five Mossi nuns. Under the supervision of 
two White Fathers, the Catholic children and adults are acquainted with the 
dogma and rituals of the church. The festivals are well attended and cele- 
brated with as much pomp as possible. Although the Mass is sung in Latin, 
the Mossi have adapted some of their traditional tunes to the Mass, and use 
their own language for prayers and liymns. Catholics observe all the sacra 
ments including Confession—a sacrament which is hazardous from. the 
Mossi point of view, because man must lay bare his innermost thoughts 
the priests, who, in the final analysis, are Europeans and thus administrators 

It is true that even the staunchest Catholics in Manga have not aba 
doned all belief in traditional rituals and religious credos. For example, many 
Mossi Catholics believe in the existence of sorcerers, but the Catholic Chur 
does not recognize the existence of sorcerers or such evil forces (I have met 
White Fathers who believe that there are unexplainable psychic and physica! 
phenomena in Africa), and moreover has no way of dealing with ther 
“But,” savs Dim Delobson (1934:136), “the Mossi believe so strongly in the 
power of such entities, that even those converted to Christianity cannot 
Ways escape the action of malevolent practitioners.’’ The result is that man) 
Catholics desert the church when they believe that only traditional spe 


cialists can help them with personal problems. Catholic families easily aba 
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don Christianity when told by shamans that to do so is necessary in order to 
have children. Unfortunately, the panoply of saints in modern French Ca- 
tholicism does not seem to be able to syncretize with or displace the local 
deities, and thus come to the aid of the Mossi. This weakness of modern 
Catholicism in West Africa appears to make it unable to deal with many of 
the insecurities which arise in the daily lives of its adherents. 

The American Protestant missionaries were never able to establish sta- 
tions in either Manga or Nobéré because of the relative strengths of Catholi- 
‘ism and Islam in these two districts. However, they do have stations in Po 
and Koubri, 30 and 50 miles away. The 1954 census lists five Protestants in 
Manga, but I could find only one family head who had been a Protestant and 
that during the period when he worked for missionaries. It is interesting to 
note that when he returned to his native Manga he did not become a Catholi 
but embraced Islam instead. Although Protestants among the Mossi are try- 
ing very hard, they are working under three handicaps: (1) the opposition of 
the local administration, (2) their own explicit cultural bias, and (3) the 
puritanical nature of their brand of American Midwestern Protestantism. 

The first Protestant missionaries to arrive in 1926 reported: ‘There has 
often been opposition to the preaching of the Gospel in the district, and there 
is a continual under-current which has hindered many from accepting Christ” 
(Assemblies of God Mission 1934:14). Americans who wished to train the 
young Mossi to read and write found official opposition to the use of the 
vernacular for such purposes, and were obliged to receive French teaching 
certificates. When one recognizes that in those days less than one-tenth of 
one percent of the Mossi children were in schools (today the number is just 
over three percent) one cannot help feeling that any kind of education would 
have been useful to the Mossi. During the war the Pétain-oriented adminis- 
tration restricted the movements of the Americans and frightened off their 
converts. And finally, the Americans come under the general disapprobation 
with which the Mossi view most Europeans. 

American Protestants are fairly well insulated from the Mossi population, 
ind have only now begun to show any interest in Mossi culture and problems. 
Geoffrey Gorer, who visited the Mossi in 1935, wrote: 


lhere were some American missionaries in this village, a whole family living in a house 
tilled with texts; I do not know what creed they preached, or with what success; they 
looked more like American missionaries than I had thought anyone could have done 
off the films... they spoke with a dispassionate ‘none of our business” disapproval 
of the ill treatment of the negroes, who they said were ruled entirely by fear (1935:149). 


Many of the Protestant missionaries who are now working with the Mossi 
are still inclined to agree with the first missionaries’ ethnocentric judgement 
of their customs: 

Moral standards are very low. Nothing is wrong until it is found out. Chastity is un- 
nown ... we questioned in vain many natives in search of a suitable Mossi word for 
virgin.” They all declared there was no such word in their language. ... Many 
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horrifying and degrading customs of theirs, we would not dare to put in print (As- 
semblies of God Mission 1934:12). 


Given such reactions, it is not surprising that the Protestants take no op- 
portunity to use “heathen”’ beliefs and practices to further their own work. 
When they do take an interest in village affairs, it is usually to aid some 
young woman having marital difficulties with her lineage members (Sanders 
1953:43). Since most Mossi problems are ultimately concerned with women, 
one can take it as a general rule that they are not in sympathy with any re- 
ligious system which aggravates this problem. 

The American Protestants have the most puritanical religious regime ot 
all the proselyting religions in this country. The Catholics forbid polygyny, 
and the Moslems prohibit the use of alcohol, but the American Protestants 
forbid polygyny, drinking native beer, smoking cigarettes, and chewing kola 
nuts. The result is that the Protestants find it difficult to gain converts, and 
are constantly weeding out “rice Christians” from their mission stations. On¢ 
young Catholic informant said that he was very impressed with the Ameri 
cans who drove up in their big cars and straightway “cried out the Evan 
gelists.’” Asked why the missionaries did not get converts, he said that the 
Mossi were afraid of whites. This response, while true, is inadequate, but as 
one former Protestant said to me, ‘“‘With the Americans one can do nothing.”’ 
So far the American Protestants have made little progress and it is safe to 
predict that the puritan brand of American Protestantism is not going to 
make much headway among the Mossi. 

The old pagan priest, seeing the steady advance of the new religious sys- 
tems, tells the visitor that the traditional ways of the ancestors are disap- 
pearing and that now the Mossi must follow one of three ways: Allah (Islam), 
Péredamba soré (Catholicism), or Americadamba soré (Protestantism). He is 
sad to see this happen, but even his grandchildren are now Moslems. In the 
struggle between Catholicism and Islam for adherents it is the general con- 
sensus that Islamic conversions are on the increase. Islam is gaining, not onl 
because of the reasons already cited but also because the political situation, 
which has greatly changed since the Brazzaville conference in 1944, is still 
rapidly changing. Today the Moslems are gaining twenty converts to every 
Catholic convert, largely because the Mossi do not now fear official sanctions 
For example, the Manga mission installed a Mossi catechist in Nobéré with 
the avowed purpose of gaining converts among Moslem and pagan childre 
enrolled at the new state-run school. The people of the district initially re- 
fused to give their land for such a station, but were overruled by the ad- 
ministration through the chief. Although the teacher is a Catholic, he has 
not dared to encourage any of his students to join the church. The one paga 
child who showed an interest in Catholicism was immediately ostracized and 
beaten by the other students. Shortly afterward, many Moslem parents at- 
tempted to withdraw their children from the school, claiming that the childre 
could not attend Koranic classes and the public schools at the same time. 
But the teacher, realizing the source of their fear, told them that the schoo! 
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would remain entirely secular in nature. The Imam at Nobéré is positive that 
now the White Fathers do not have “‘force’’ behind them, no conversions will 
be made in the district. He said that the Moslems here do not rely on force 
to convert the pagans, and leave them alone if they resist persuasion to em- 
brace Islam. 

Mossi politicians who, for the most part, were trained by the Catholics 
and are still supported by the church, are careful not to offend their pagan 
and Moslem constituents. One internationally-known Mossi politician told a 
Nobéré audience that he had a Moslem name in addition to his Catholic 
name, and that he even attended a Koranic school. Although this admission 
did not help him gain the votes of the Moslems, he carried the district because 
he was supported by the chief and received the votes of the pagans. The 
politicians are now under pressure from the people to expand the system of 
public schools so that the road to social mobility, through education, would be 
open to pagans and Moslems as well as Catholics. Even in Manga, where the 
government-supported parochial school is adequate for the school popula- 
tion, there are plans to build a public school. The special prerogative of the 
mission schools to use noncertificated personnel on their teaching staffs is 
now being attacked by teachers who themselves were trained in these schools. 
These teachers are demanding that the government either cease paying sala- 
ries to the unqualified teachers in the mission schools or else employ similar 
persons in the public schools. Thus one of the most important channels 
through which the Catholics obtained converts is being consciously narrowed. 


CONCLUSION 

The spread of Islam in Africa south of the Sahara is one of the significant 
cultural events in this area. Islam is not only spreading at the expense of the 
indigenous religious systems, but is taking precedence over Christianity 
brought to Africa by the conquering Europeans. The reasons cited for the 
success of Islam over Christianity are legion. They include: the adaptability 
of Islam in contrast to the rigidity of Christianity (Greenberg 1946:70; 
Goilly 1952:173; Marty 1917:283); the simplicity of Islamic doctrines, as 
opposed to the complexity of Christianity (Delafosse 1931:236; Quellien 
1910:38-39); and the “imponderable factors” brought about by European 
conquest (Goilly 1952:261-266). 

In this paper I have shown that Islam has made greater progress than 
has Christianity among the Mossi because: 

(1) Christianity has a negative appeal to the Mossi because it was brought 
by their conquerors. For the proud Mossi, Christianity is intimately linked 
with their first real invasion, defeat, and occupation by aliens in their long 
history. In contrast, Islam has penetrated the country by peaceful means 
after its initial failure at proselytization by means of the jihad. . 

(2) In the early period of this century, the European administration re- 
cruited Mossi men and women for forced labor at home and in the Ivory 
Coast, and recruited children for the mission schools. But as soon as forced 
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labor was abolished and the Mossi could do as they wished, mission school 
and church attendance declined, and the Mossi mothers even refused to at- 
tend the Catholic maternity clinics. During this entire period, the Moslems 
were propagating the ideas that recruitment for forced labor and other in- 
justices would cease only when all the Mossi embraced Islam. 

(3) Catholicism attempted to break down the Mossi social system during 
the period when their political system was rendered practially impotent. But 
while the Mossi could not forcibly oppose the effects of French policy on their 
political system, they effectively neutralized the church’s attempts to dis- 
rupt their social system. In contrast to Catholicism, Islamic practices and 
tenets harmonized with many aspects of the Mossi social system, especially 
with regard to polygny and the status of women. Many Mossi converted to 
Islam in order to fulfill the prescriptions of pagan shamans, who linked con- 
version with the acquisition of children to continue the lineage. Christianity 
did not admit the existence of the tradtional supernatural forces, and evolved 
no techniques for dealing with the Mossi’s belief in the efficacy of such forces. 
In the sphere of social mobility, Islam permitted the most illiterate emanci- 
pated serf to make a pilgrimage and return an honored EI Hadj, while only 
the most brilliant scholar is able to become an official in the Catholic com- 
munity. 

(4) More of the young men who leave their homes to serve in the armed 
forces or spend long periods away as laborers return as Moslems than as 
Christians. There is, however, no evidence that the increased Islamization of 
the Mossi is due to the heavy seasonal migration of young men to Ghana 
and Ivory Coast. 

(5) American Protestantism, although not associated with French ad- 
ministrative policy, was negatively received because its missionaries were 
Europeans (whites). Furthermore, the extremely intolerant Protestant atti- 
tude toward the traditional Mossi religion and the puritanical nature of their 
religion made their efforts at conversion highly unsuccessful. 

(6) The increase of public schools is lessening the importance of Catholi- 
cism and the Catholic school as the only means of social mobility through 
education. The newly emancipated pagan and Moslem masses are forcing 
the Catholic-trained Mossi politicians to act in the interest of their constit- 
uents, even if at the expense of the missions and Catholicism. The Catholics 
have consecrated the first Mossi bishop and have installed him in his see, 
but the return of each plane-load of Mossi Hadjis from Mecca spreads Islam 


into the remotest villages. 


NOTES 


' This article is an expanded version of a paper read at a meeting of the American Anthro 
pological Association in Chicago, 1957. The field work on which this analysis is based was con 
ducted among the Mossi of Ouagadougou from November 1955 to January 1957, and was made 
possible by a Fellowship from The Ford Foundation African Studies Program. Needless to say 
all ideas contained herein are my own. During these months among the Mossi I lived both tr 
the predominantly Moslem district of Nobéré, and in the district of Manga, which has a fairly 
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large Catholic population. I am indebted to Conrad Arensberg, Joseph Greenberg, Marvin 
Harris, and Ben Zimmermann for many helpful suggestions. 

* Tauxier (1912:792) reports that when he visited Pirigui village, situated to the north of 
Ouagadougou, he was surprised to discover that almost half of the nobles were Moslems. It is 
highly probably that here, also, were the descendants of a son of Sagha who replaced a dissident 
chief. 

§ These figures are only approximate since many thousands of persons are unreported. Again, 
many persons listed as Moslems are pagans who have taken Moslem names for ritual purposes. 
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Group Therapy and Social Status in the Zar 
Cult of Ethiopia 


SIMON D. MESSING 
Hiram College 
INTRODUCTION: HEALING OF THE SPIRIT IN ABYSSINIAN CULTURE 
N A number of diverse parts of the globe, observers have noted that healing 
cults often require the active cooperation of the patient. Even when pa- 
tients have not previously been initiated in the mysteries of the cult, informa- 
tion has usually trickled down to them during normal enculturation and the 
patient thus knows something of the performance expected of him when he 
“falls ill.” Indeed, his first task in the new role of patient is often to demon- 
strate his sickness, e.g., spirit-possession, so that society in general will accept 
him in this role. 

An elaborate process of this kind is found in the “‘zar” cult of northern 
Ethiopia. The center of the cult is in the town of Gondar, on the highland pla- 
teau. There the major zar doctors have their headquarters and their societies 
of chronic patients (devotees). 

Symptoms of possession by the zar spirits include proneness to accidents, 
sterility, convulsive seizures, and extreme apathy. The healer is himself zar- 
possessed, but has ‘‘come to terms” with the spirit. His first task is to diagnose 
what specific spirit or syndrome of spirits ail the patient. 

Everyone in the culture knows the procedure that follows: The patient will 
be “interrogated” in the house of the doctor. There the doctor will lure his own 
zar into possessing him in a trance, and through his intercession try to lure the 
unknown zar of the patient (“‘his horse’’) into public possession. Then the spirit 
will be led to reveal his identity by means of adroit cajolery, promises, and 
threats. The demands of the zar will be negotiated through a lengthy process 
of financial dickering. Finally, the patient will be enrolled, for the rest of his 
life, in the ‘“‘zar society” of fellow-sufferers, renting, as it were, his temporary 
freedom from relapse through regular donations and by means of participation 
in the worship of the spirit. 

The patient knows this, too, and responds to the doctor’s questions, though 
often only after a considerable show of resistance. The latter is attributed to 
the activity of certain mischievous minor spirits, whose only power is to create 
confusion. The zar’s identity is revealed by the patient’s “individual” zar dance 

“gurri’’), which the spirit obliges his human “horse” to perform publicly 
while the doctor watches and directs. 

The chronic patient finds many benefits as a member of the zar society. He 
calls attention to himself as an individual and may rise in social status in the 
family or community. Most patients are married women who feel neglected in 
a man’s world in which they serve as hewers of wood and haulers of water, and 
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where even the Coptic Abyssinian Church discriminates against females by 
closing the church building to them. Married women in the predominantly 
rural culture are often lonely for the warmth of kinship relations, for typical 
residence is in an exogamous patrilocal hamlet. Members of the lower classes, 
such as the Muslim (mostly Sudanese) minority, find social contact across 
religious barriers in the zar cult. Ex-slaves, many of them descended from alien 
African tribes (“‘Shanqalla’’), are also admitted to full membership in the zar 
cult. Finally, occupational and economic benefits are dispensed by the zar doc- 
tor, who also functions as treasurer of the society but does not render any 
financial accounting. Thus he has the opportunity, rare on the simple material 
level of traditional Abyssinia, to accumulate capital which he invests in 
economic enterprises (e.g., brewing honey-wine) and which further enhances 
the reputation of his special powers. 

Active opposition to the cult comes from husbands who fear the sexual 
and economic emancipation of the wife. Although there are no orgies of the 
kind assumed and suspected by outsiders, membership in the zar cult does give 
opportunity for liaisons. Passive resistance comes from priests of the Coptic 
Abyssinian Church, who profess to condemn the zar cult but do little to count- 
eract it. This may be because many priests secretly believe in the cosmology of 
zar themselves, particularly in spirits that are regarded as Coptic Christian 
(others are ‘‘Muslim” or “pagan’’). 

In the Abyssinian calendar, the most active period for zar activity is the 
9-month dry season, beginning when the spirits escape from the confinement 
of cold rains and the landscape blossoms forth. The major zar celebration 
occurs just before the “little rains’’ which coincide with the onset of the Coptic 
Lent. 


INDIVIDUAL VULNERABILITY AND ZAR COSMOLOGY 


Every human being is considered potentially vuinerable to being possessed 
by a zar spirit or spirits. But humans differ considerably in degree of vulnera- 
bility, and certain situations are considered particularly inviting to the zars. 
Most of these situations are points of psychological or social stress. 

Heredity, usually mother to daughter (paralleling the dominant patrilineal 
principle in Abyssinian culture) predisposes some victims. Some mothers even 
promote this transfer deliberately, if the individual zar has been turned into 
a powerfully “protective spirit” (‘“‘weqabi”); they do this by promising con- 
tinued devotion. 

A sort of psychic predestination is responsible in other cases. Persons are 
“chosen” by the zar for their melancholy natures or weak personalities (e.g., 
alcoholics). In some cases the illness plays the role of a religious revelation, 
which “calls”? the chosen into the zar cult. , 

In this connection it is interesting to note that not only weaknesses create 
points of stress that attract a zar. Some zar spirits choose their victim for un- 
usually attractive qualities, e.g., the beauty of a woman or the enchanting voice 
of a chorister (‘‘dabtira’’). 
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Natural situations which attract a zar include geographical spots, especially 
the bush where the spirits have their abode. There they ride wild beasts, milk 
them as “‘cattle,” and protect them from hunters. 

Human situations which attract certain zars feature elements of cross- 
sexual persecution. In many cases the spirit is regarded as having sexual inter- 
course with his human victim of the opposite sex. A woman who sleeps alone 
renders herself vulnerable to a male zar. A man who sleeps alone and has a 
seminal emission blames it on a female zar. The convulsive seizures of a male 
patient are commonly regarded as evidence that a female zar is experiencing 
sexual climax with him. Similarly, when a woman patient cannot readily be 
coaxed out of her state of apathy, it is thought she is sleeping with a male zar. 

The Abyssinian myth of the origin of the zar spirits is probably a super- 
imposed rationalization. They are regarded as having originated in the Garden 
of Eden, where Eve had given birth to thirty children. One day the Creator 
came to visit and began to count the children. In apprehension, Eve hid the 
fifteen most beautiful and intelligent ones; as punishment, they were con- 
demned to remain always hidden, nighttime creatures. Consequently, they 
envy their uglier and weaker human siblings who are children of the light. 

Che world of these hidden zar spirits mirrors Abyssinian feudal and ethno- 
centric society. Some zars are powerful lords, others serve them as retainers. 
Some zars are classified as ‘rich man’s zar,”’ others as ‘“‘poor man’s zar.”’ Cop- 
tic Christian spirits are regarded as superior in social standing and education 
to Muslim or “‘pagan”’ spirits. Those who have their abode on the highland 
plateau of Abyssinia, home of an ancient literate culture, are regarded as 
superior to-zars whose home is among the lowland, Sudanese, and ex-slave 
tribes. 

One intellectual zar is credited with having taught mankind the use of fire 
and cooking, by lending from his own flame atop a rock that juts out from the 
Red Sea. He and some other benevolent zars can be persuaded to teach heal- 
ing medicines. 


THE PRACTITIONER 


Such potential benevolence is utilized by the zar doctor. Once a patient 
himself, he has learned to control the situation and has turned it into a profes- 
sion, but both he and ordinary possessed are referred to by the same term 
(‘bala zar’’). 

To become a recognized doctor, he must have certain talents. One is the 
ability to cultivate a stare that can calm cases of hysteria. Another is linguistic 
ability, for he often speaks in ‘“‘zar language’? which Abyssinians regard as a 
completely different, esoteric language, but which is actually an argot com- 
posed of deformed Amharic (the major of the three main Abyssinian lan- 
guages), paraphrases, and foreign loanwords. Before he begins practice, the 
zar doctor identifies himself more and more with the most powerful of the 
spirits possessing him, so that he can use this power against the lesser, mis- 
chievous ones. In his name he opens a “‘coffee-tray” (‘‘ganda’’) in his own 


house, symbolizing the altar of the cult. 
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Female zar doctors almost always claim professional sanction through 
transfer of power and knowledge from their mothers. This is paraphrased as 
‘transferring the monkey.”’ In order to compensate for the lack of inheritance, 
male zar doctors often substitute a myth of contagion. They may claim that 
they had been kidnapped by zar spirits during chifdhood and released in adoles- 
cence, and they make arrogant and extravagant claims more often than do fe- 
male doctors. Confronted with the technological superiority of the **Euro- 
pean,”’ the male doctor may try to reduce the effect by claiming that only the 
night before he had magically visited the stranger’s homeland and is familiar 
with all his gadgets. Male doctors often dress like old-time Abyssinian warriors, 
and like them anoint the hair so that it stands up stiffly. By contrast, female 
zar doctors, often regarded as superior to male ones, rarely show arrogance. 
When not in a violent trance, they usually assume the phlegmatic composure 
of the Abyssinian noblewoman. This was the usual poise of Woyziiro (Lady) 
Silimtew, chief zar doctor at Gondar in 1953-54, although she was of low- 
class descent. 

Thus, in the traditional form of the zar cult, it was mainly the doctor who 
improved his social status. Gondar itself has only about a dozen powerful 
doctors, mostly female, but there are hundreds in the surrounding rural areas, 
lesser doctors who are usually male. 


DIAGNOSIS THROUGH DEMONSTRATION 

First aid may be given a patient by relatives. Sudden extreme apathy is 
regarded as dangerous, for the zar may “ride his horse to death.” The patient 
is therefore surrounded by sympathetic kinfolk, entertained with song and 
dance, and promises are made to fulfill any desires. In cases of hysterical 
possession, which typically takes the form of wanting to run into the bush at 
night and mingle with the hyenas, relatives may restrain the patient with 
ropes. In either case, he is never left alone. 

At nightfall the patient is conducted to the house of the zar doctor. The 
scene inside is warm with illumination, burning incense, and the assembled 
membership of devotees, all chronic cases themselves. A relative hands an 
entry gift, called “incense money,” to a disciple who passes it quietly to the doc- 
tor behind a screened platform. The doctor ignores the new arrival until the 
spirit has taken full possession. Only then does the doctor emerge, her eyes 
bright and curious, her gestures commanding, for the spirit is now using the 
doctor as a medium. She greets her flock and orders drinks for everyone. The 
male reader-composer of liturgy of the zar cult intones old or new hymns of 
praise to the zar, accompanied by the rhythmic handclapping of the worship- 
pers. This ritual recharges the interrogation whenever it becomes difficult. 

The zar doctor pretends that she has guessed the identity of the spirit who 
plagues the patient, but this spirit must be made to confess publicly so that 
negotiations can be conducted. The patient is asked leading questions, begin- 
ning with his recent activities. If answers are not satisfactory, the patient 
i.e., the zar speaking through him) is accused of lying. Gradually the answers 
become more satisfactory. The doctor alternately lauds and threatens the 
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spirit, giving the patient no rest. The latter is made to confess shortcomings 
such as neglect of family, of kinfolk, sometimes even of the church, and of 
course of the zar himself, who may have been insulted unintentionally. Finally 
the patient dances the individual whirl (‘“‘gurri’’) of his particular zar, thus 
identifying him through minor variations in the rapid movement which ends 
in temporary exhaustion. Still later the patient learns to intone the proper 
war-chant (‘‘fukkara”’) of his spirit. Sometimes several nights are needed to 
achieve this final expression. 
TREATMENT AND SOCIAL STATUS WITHIN THE ZAR SOCIETY 

The doctor does not usually proclaim the final diagnosis until he has studied 
the social and economic status of the patient, for an important part of the doc- 
tor’s function is to match the social class of zar with the socioeconomic class of 
patient. The zar of poor and low-class members usually belongs to the class of 
‘pages serving great zars’’ (“‘wureza’’). Such poor patients may work off their 
dues by “serving the tray.”’ When a doctor regrets his earlier overestimate of a 
patient’s financial position, he may “transfer” his expensive zar to another 
devotee better able to bear the offerings demanded. 

Much of the treatment consists of negotiations with the irritating zar in 
order to transform him into an attitude of benevolence as ‘“‘protective zar”’ 
‘‘weqabi’’). This is done by asking him, through the mouth of the patient, 
what he will demand in order to reduce the frequency and severity of the pa- 
tient’s sufferings. Some zars have simple demands such as ornaments, new 
clothing, or sandals. Many zars have symbolic requests. Thus a zar whose 
symbol is the lion may demand that a tawny-colored goat be sacrificed at 
regular times. 

Most zars are never exorcised. This is done only rarely, particularly in 
are regarded as unreliable) who can- 


the case of female zars (whose “‘contracts’ 
not be made protective. Such exorcism is accomplished by transferring the 
spirit to a place near a path in the bush where he can pounce on some unsus 
pecting stranger. The doctor then assigns his patient another zar as a protec 

tive spirit from among the zars who are currently available in the house of the 


zar society and without “horses’’ to serve them. 


THE CHANGING ZAR CULT AND SOCIAL MOBILITY 


While the zar cult continues in full force in Abyssinian culture in Gondar, 
certain significant changes can be traced from the early 1930’s when a Frenc! 
expedition observed it there, to the time I studied it in 1953-54. 

For one thing, attempts are now made to conceal its existence from thi 
rare foreign visitor, and in Addis Ababa the cult has been entirely suppressed 

\lore significant is the change in the membership, leadership, and locatio: 
of the cult, even in Gondar, and the increased use made of it by low-class men 
bers to achieve upward social mobility. 

In 1932 the center of the zar cult and house of the chief zar doctor was 
located in the “respectable” Coptic sector (“‘Baata”’), on top of the truncated 
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hill that forms the geographical center of the town. The chief practitioner was 
an Amhara (dominant ethnic class of Abyssinia) woman in good standing with 
the Coptic Church. 

In 1953-54 the cult was centered in the old Muslim suburb (Addis Alim) 
at the bottom of the hill, now a slum even by local standards. It is inhabited 
largely by poor Amhara, half-Sudanese Muslims, and ex-slaves, who constitute 
most of the members of the zar cult. The social benefits of the zar cult con- 
tinue for them, for at dusk Amhara patients still descend the hill to participate 
or consult the chief practitioner on matters of business. This chief doctor is 
herself part-Sudanese, but has learned to speak the upper-class Amharic 
language well. Just as twenty years ago, the doctor is a middle-aged woman and 
her devotees are largely females. She has a reputation for considerable achieve- 
ment both in her spiritual and business activities. 

CONCLUSION 

1. The ‘‘zar”’ is a catch-all for many psychological disturbances, ranging 
from frustrated status ambition to actual mental illness. 

2. Healing is in the context of a culture which is socially more highly 
shaman”’ type. The zar cult thus 


ae 


organized than commonly found under the 
reveals many aspects of social structure (feudalism, position of women, and so 
forth). 

3. Since no patient is ever discharged as cured, the zar cult functions as a 
form of group therapy. Chronic patients become devotees who form a close- 
knit social group in which they find security and recognition. 

4. The zar cult is not a deviant cult; its significance in maintaining the 
status quo in society has traditionally been greater than improvement of social 
status. By matching the social status of patient and spirit, the doctor in- 
advertently functions to maintain the social structure of old Abyssinia. More- 
over, the patient must confess neglect not only of the zar but of his other 
social duties as well. Once his demands have been met, the zar spirit helps the 
patient to carry on his normal role in the community. 

5. The motivation is now shifting toward desire for upward social mobility. 
Even in the past a neglected wife could punish her husband by having her zar 
extort economic sacrifices from him on threat of relapse. But now ex-slave and 
low-class patients are increasingly being ‘‘chosen” by the zar. The epidemiol- 
ogy of possession starts a chain of events that enables them to escape from 
their social confinements. 
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Processes of Structural Change Within the Arab Village 
Extended Family 


HENRY ROSENFELD 


The Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


HE purpose of this paper is to analyze briefly some of the processes 

which make for structural change within the Arab village extended fam- 
ily. We are interested mainly in the process of fission which occurs when sons 
leave their fathers, or when a father dies, or when brothers subsequently sepa- 
rate and set up individual households. While psychological factors and per- 
sonal conflicts appear to be the major causes for fission within the family, it is 
our belief that economic causes, especially the particular type of property and 
work relations, generate this conflict in Arab village life. 

The village analyzed?! is in the lower Galilee of Israel, where subsistence is 
still based mainly on agriculture with winter crops such as wheat, barley, and 
lentils, and summer crops of millet, sesame, melons, and certain vegetables. 
Two-thirds of the 1,800 inhabitants are Moslem, one-third Christian. Related 
extended families are grouped together into patrilineages with patrilocal 
residence. We shall deal only with the extended family; lineages are mainly in- 
volved with matters of factionalism and the power structure. The extended 
family is an institution whose roots lie in a feudal-type economy but which is 
now involved in a capitalist society. While it is almost impossible to discuss the 
family without consideration of feudal institutions, we can only touch upon 
the feudal background here. The Arab village was built upon an economic sys- 
tem that required agricultural labor using a poor technology, that required the 
work of many individuals of all ages and both sexes, and that produced mainly 
ior household consumption and taxes (Abramovitch and Gelphat 1944: 14-15). 
Phere was little occupational specialization and the family spent much enrgy 
in time-consuming building, in supplying water and fuel, in milling, and the 
like. Markets were distant and undeveloped, village labor had no money 
value, and exchange was mainly in terms of barter. There was no industry. 
lhe extended family was an economic unit that largely supplied its own 
needs. In many, but not all, of the villages, land was owned by absentee land- 
lords, many farmers were tenants, and a tax-system that took up to 50 percent 
of the crop was prevalent (Granott 1952:57-59). 

While these conditions have undoubtedly held for several hundred years, 
change has been rapid over the past thirty years. The development of a money 
economy in the modern state of Israel, modern technology in the village 
wheat mills, some agricultural machinery, and scientific farming methods), 
large and accessible markets, city industry, and occupational specialization 
both village and country-wide) have rendered less important the basic eco- 
nomic functions and division of labor of the extended family. Nevertheless, the 
extended family has continued, and all the modern-day potentials for change 
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have not totally altered Arab village structure. Property, social relations, and 
work are still adjusted to the earlier economic order. Thus, the historical 
setting for this paper is the present, but the process analyzed—fission within 
the family—is in some respects apparently very old while in others it is 
the product of the transitional economy. 

EXTENDED FAMILY STRUCTURE 

The extended family is composed of a man and his wife, their married 
sons and wives with their children, and their unmarried sons and daughters. 
Ideally, at the death of the patriarch father, each son will set up his own 
household and with his children begin a new extended family. The father is 
the property owner in whose name land is registered; he owns all capital and 
controls the labor power of all under his roof. Only at his death will his sons 
each gain an equal share of the property. Thus, middle-aged men with sons 
close to marriage may have neither property nor any kind of capital while 
their fathers are alive. Therefore, age only partially makes the man a patri- 
arch; the prerequisite is control over property and sons to work it. 

While women legally have the right to inherit (The Koran, iv, 13), no 
woman with a brother will demand her share of the property. In brief, a 
woman is always jurally and emotionally connected to her father’s household 
and his patrilineage. At times of difficulty, quarrels, or maltreatment in her 
husband’s household, as a young widow or as a childless older one, she re- 
quires the security of the house of her paternal relatives. Without such pro- 
tection, and without her own kin to defend her rights, a woman is easily ex- 
ploited. She will not risk incurring the anger of her brother by requesting 
property and thereby reducing his share. Should she do so, she would be cut 
off from his household. 

The sons work for the father on his land, with his flock, or in some craft. 
If the father has little land and they must work for someone else or as laborers 
in surrounding villages or towns, their earnings are turned over to the father. 
Among the village Moslems, the father keeps more than half of the bride price 
given for his daughter, while the remainder goes to the bride in the form of 
jewelry, gold coins, clothing, and the like. Among the village Christian Arabs, 
most and sometimes all of the bride price goes to the bride (Rosenfeld 1957: 
47-50). With the use of his sons’ and daughters’ labor, the father provides them 
with food, shelter, and clothing. He must also arrange the marriage of each of 
his sons, and as this is a great expense it forms a bond that ties the son to the 
father indefinitely. Within the memory of the villagers, only one youth left 
his father before he married. A son’s responsibility to his father’s household 
does not end after he is married. Not only must he support his father, but he 
cannot leave his father while there are still unmarried brothers (Granqvist 
1931:48). As he was married from the money of the household, and as he used 
his father’s property and the labor of his father and the other members of the 
household for his marriage, so must he also give to the marriages of his brothers 
Obligations carry with them the veiled or open threat of disinheritance i 
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compliance is not forthcoming. When the father dies, brothers normally help 
arrange marriages for those still unmarried, but this is only a moral obligation 
as there is now no authoritative threat or sanction behind it, and some brothers 
(especially half-brothers) may attempt to avoid it. As we shall see later, 
brothers who continue living in a common household after the death of their 
father do not contribute common household money toward the marriage of 
any of their nephews. The obligation devolves on each toward his own sons 
only. 

Ideological factors also tie sons to fathers. Religion teaches parental re- 
spect (The Koran, xvii, 24), the children are highly disciplined, and a son is 
expected to remain with his father. The full weight of public opinion is further 
supported by the fact that lineage leadership is in the hands of older men who 
are family heads and property owners (Rosenfeld 1956:463-64). 

The father directs and controls his sons’ labor and, either directly or 
through his wife, the labor of his sons’ wives also. Normally, a father with 
sons of working age does not himself engage in physical labor, but supervises 
their work and handles the family finances. Where an aged father makes either 
the eldest or cleverest of his sons the responsible head with control over family 
affairs, this son usually foregoes physical labor also. All purchases, whether 
of food, clothing, furniture, or incidentals, are made by the father for his 
sons, or are made with his agreement. When the father dies the extended 
family may not immediately break into individual nuclear families. Some- 
times the brothers will continue a common household for a brief period, at 
least until all are married and longer if it is economically wise to do so. But, 
as will be shown, such a continuity has definite structural limitations, and 
the critical factors are the economic relations between the brothers. Men 
may therefore pass through three stages of family life: within the father’s 
household, in a common household of brothers, and as individual household 
heads. A woman may go through the same stages, but in addition and prior to 
entering her husband’s father’s household she has been in her own father’s 
household, from which jurally she is never severed. 

Family structure ranges from extended families to nuclear ones. A numer- 
ical breakdown of the village gives the following: 

17 families consist of a father and his married sons, where all sons are married 

and no son has left the household (fourteen had an only son); 

27 families consisting of a father and his married and unmarried sons (in some 

cases, sons had already left the household); 
3 families of married brothers in a common household; 

12 families of married and unmarried brothers; 

11 families of only unmarried brothers wherein the mother is usually the house- 

hold head; 

205 nuclear families of a father and his unmarried children (in a few cases, a married 

son had left). 


From 32 of the above families (20 Moslem and 12 Christian), 57 married 
sons (37 Moslem and 20 Christian) have left their fathers’ households. Alto- 
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gether, 64 sons from 49 families have remained with their fathers after mar- 
riage (53 sons from 38 Moslem families, 11 sons from 11 Christian families). 
This means that close to half of the Moslem sons leave parents after marriage, 
and two-thirds of the Christian sons leave. (These figures were gathered four 
years ago, and it is possible that the total Arab village—Israeli state relation- 
ship has made the figures for sons’ leaving even higher.) According to the 
Survey of Social and Economic Conditions in Arab Villages, 1944, which among 
other things investigated the structure of the Arab peasant’s household in 
five Moslem villages, ‘“‘A further research in one of the villages showed that 
only one-third of the children leave their parents’ home after they marry” 
(Government of Palestine 1945:10). We may now examine the reasons that 
sons leave their fathers’ households. 
SONS LEAVE FATHERS 

For seven Moslem families involving 17 sons, the major cause for leaving 
appears to be that the fathers were almost landless or extremely poor. In three 
families sons left because of unwillingness to work for their infant brothers 
or nephews. In four cases, the six sons who left were the children of their 
father’s first wife, while he also had children from the second. Three sons in 
two Moslem families worked outside the village and in time either started 
keeping their wages for themselves or felt themselves independent of their 
extended families. Five sons in three families were given their share of land 
before their fathers’ death and now support him. Two cases involve sons who 
were turned out by their fathers, one for irresponsibility with the house funds 
and one because of total disobedience toward his father. The final case con- 
cerns a son who left his household because he could not tolerate the super- 
vision of his brother, who was manager of the household. 

Of the 12 Christian families, where 20 sons left, two cases involve sons 
who did not wish to work for their younger brothers. The remainder seem to 
be sons who have been working outside the village, usually in fixed work, 
often since the days of the British Mandate; many of these have set up resi- 
dences in cities outside the village. 

These cases appear to fall into three major categories: (1) opportunity for 
work outside the village, (2) the poverty or landless condition of the father, 
and (3) what may be described as structural contradictions inherent in the 
Arab village extended family. We will now analyze these three categories 
the first two briefly, as the processes seem clear, and the third in greater detail. 

WORK OUTSIDE THE VILLAGE 

The influx of Jews into the country during the last 50 years and the 
British Mandate control over Palestine, which lasted more than 25 years, 
have been important forces for change in Arab village life. The village market 
became more extensive, cash crops were grown, and villagers became involved 
in a money economy. Cities such as Haifa, Jaffa, and Nazareth expanded and 
afforded work opportunities; the Mandate government utilized both Jews 
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and Arabs as clerks, policemen, laborers, and so forth; and Arab villagers 
made contacts with new value systems. We can here deal briefly with the di- 
rect effect of only one feature of the contact situation: work opportunities 
outside the village. The village Christians undertook most of such work, 
especially during the Mandate period. They had proportionally less land with- 
in the village and conversely had had more experience as artisans. They also 
had more formal education than the Moslems. Many young men found work 
as Wage earners in a congenial urban atmosphere among their coreligionists. 
During the latter part of the Mandate period the majority of young village 
men worked outside the village, but because of general unemployment and 
lack of permanent work for Arabs when the Jewish state was established, 
many were forced to return. Today, fully half of the Christians work outside 
the village and approximately one-sixth have taken up partial or full residence 
in the cities. While many Moslem men work as part-time laborers outside the 
village, only two or three have moved out entirely. Contact with Jews, new 
ideas, city life, and fixed wages are not conducive to maintaining ties within 
the village. Many more would leave if new opportunities for work developed 
and urbanization would be the most important fact in the breakdown of the 
extended family. It is probably more appropriate to speak of the break-up of 
the extended family than to refer to fission, since these new influences offer a 
wage system and potential independence to the individual. 
POVERTY AND LANDLESSNESS OF THE FATHER 

Poverty and landlessness were products of the earlier feudal economy and 
deserve greater attention than can be given here. During the late 1800's in 
Palestine, large areas of land were concentrated in the hands of few owners 
(Waschitz 1947:43). At that time and before, the land came into the hands of 
absentee landlords through the system of tax collection and the exploitation 
of the peasantry. The tax collector obtained title to the land and large sections 
of the population fell into tenancy (Granott 1952:56-58). Whole villages of 
tenant farmers were established. Yet there has always been about the same 
number of small landowners as tenant farmers—village peasants such as 
those dealt with in this study (ibid: 180). There are still a few tenant farmers, 
but no tenant villages in Israel today. Although it is difficult to get exact 
figures as to the size of holdings in the past, an investigation of five villages 
in 1944 showed the mean size of holding to be 41.4 dunams (Government of 
Palestine 1945:71) or approximately ten acres. 

An additional cause for small holdings and land poverty lies in the system 
of equal inheritance for all sons. Thus third- or fourth-generation inheritors of 
a modest holding are left with practically nothing. Land is also fragmented, 
with each person having parcels scattered over the whole farming area. A 
propertyless man cannot very well threaten his sons with disinheritance should 
they demand their independence. Since agriculture demands joint labor, the 
extended family without land or other productive means is seriously under- 
mined. The little land of a small holder is needed by the father to support 
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himself, his wife and small children. Almost out of necessity, the married sons 
move off in turn to seek work in order to care for their own basic needs, and 
are reduced to becoming hired laborers or tenant farmers. The married sons 
will later help their father pay the bride price of the unmarried sons, and 
generally a poor father becomes a dependent of his sons. 

Deeper historical investigation is required into problems that can only be 
raised here. It is not clear whether peasants could add to their holdings prior 
to the time that land was taken up by absentee landlords, or if sons could 
move off and take uncultivated land. Although the country was always 
sparsely settled and valleys and plains often remained uncultivated, fear of 
marauding Bedouins and lack of government protection probably demanded 
nucleated hill-top village life and tied individuals to villages. Poverty and the 
outlay required for the means of production, e.g., plow animals and seed, 
may also have kept sons with fathers. In addition, obligations to the tax 
collector and money lender, backed by police power, probably held the peasant 
fixed. Information is also required on the social and family relationships 
existing within the tenant village: under what conditions does the son remain 
with the father and under what conditions does he become a separate tenant? 

A further historical question related to our problem is the pattern of 
joint land ownership, masha‘, once prevalent in many, but not all, villages. 
Under this system, the village community owned the winter and summer 
crop land; village members held shares in the joint property rather than fixed 
areas. These were altered by lot from time to time. The built-up area of houses 
and, where it existed, the garden belt of fruit trees and vineyards, were always 
held individual and not in masha‘ (Granott 1952:228). Different methods of 
division of the joint property existed, some probably older than others, but 
we do not have full data on the internal social relations of these patterns. The 
least prevalent system, called sukur, allocated parcels to all males alive in the 
village on the day of the partition. In another, members received land accord- 
ing to the number of draft animals in their possession. Probably the most 
common form was where the size of the share was permanent, although the 
areas changed with each partition. (Granott 1952:225-230). We may surmise, 
although we lack information, that in the last two systems mentioned, the 
Moslem inheritance pattern would still be effective, for sons would benefit 
according to the plow animals or land shares owned by fathers. Where the 
question was one of land alone, the condition of the son would be no different 
in this respect than it is today. The status of the individual in the zukur system 
is an unknown; two questions we might ask are: could any male take his 
share and do with it as he pleased, and what was the authority of family and 
lineage heads? It should be recalled that not all property was held in joint 
ownership. While some have seen masha‘ tenure as a form of an ancient 
agrarian commune, in all probability it is not ancient but is a system which 
was instituted by the feudal regime as a means of placing on the villages the 
collective responsibility for uniform cultivation and orderly tax collection 
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STRUCTURAL CONTRADICTIONS WITHIN THE EXTENDED FAMILY 

The third major reason why sons leave fathers lies in the structural con- 
tradictions in property and work relations within the Arab village extended 
family. Sons are in conflict with their fathers, because the son has nothing dur- 
ing the father’s lifetime. This is not a problem for the only son. While his 
labor goes to his father, it also goes equally to himself inasmuch as he inherits 
all of his father’s property, and the labor of both is enjoyed by the son’s chil- 
dren. Small wonder that 14 of the 17 extended families in which all sons have 
been married and remained with their fathers contain only sons. Contrariwise, 
no only son has left his father, which shows pointedly that material factors 
override any psychological problems or personality conflicts that make for 
fission. The father and the only son usually reach a modus vivendi in which 
the son acts freely with the household money and the father goes out of his 
way to insure that his son remains in the household. 

The following example, taken from my notes, refers to an event which took 
place thirty years ago, and explains part of the conflict affecting the oldest 
son where there are a number of younger brothers: 

Hasan’s oldest son, Sa‘id, decided to leave his father a couple of years after his 
marriage. His brothers and sisters were still infants and incapable of work. Sa‘id said, 
“T’ll work for myself and instead of being tired for my brothers I'll be tired for myself 
and my children.” In this action Sa‘id’s wife encouraged him. She felt that her mother- 
in-law was hard on her and that she would be doing work not only for herself and her 
husband but for Sa‘id’s small brothers also. She told Sa‘id, “‘We will work for your 
father until there is no water left in our eyes. Let us leave and build for ourselves.” 
Sa‘id’s wife, not being a close relative or even a member of the lineage, didn’t feel any 
moral obligation to remain. Hasan was very angry at his son, especially as there was 
now no one to do the ploughing and all the children were young. Hasan told him, 
“If you leave me I won’t give you anything. Not a mat and not a cover. Look at your 
brothers, still young and there is no one to work for them. As you married they must 
marry, or did you squeeze your shoulders through [got married] and nothing disturbs 
vou?” As the father was angry, so was Sa‘id, for although he knew he was wrong to 
leave his father with many small children, he had hoped that Hasan would give him 
something; some land to plough, some wheat and oil, perhaps, and some bedding. He 
left only with the clothes he wore. He could not support himself, and later worked for 
his father as a hired ploughman, harrath ir-rub‘, taking a share of the crop. Over time 
he bought a camel and became a cameleer hauling crops from the fields to the village. 
Today Sa‘id is over fifty and himself a grandfather, but his own father is still alive 
and Sa‘id is still landless. 

There are variations on this conflict. One son may have many small children 
while his recently married brother is childless. The childless brother then has 
little desire to work for his father and his brother’s children. Or a man has 
grown sons capable of physical labor, while his brothers have infant children. 
Why not use this labor potential for his own purposes and not for those of his 
father and brothers? The brothers with infant children, in an argument with 
the brother with grown sons, remind him that “‘your sons are eating the house,” 
and receive the reply, “From where should they eat, they are working for the 
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house? It is best that I leave with my sons.”’ Then they tell him: ‘Now when 
you have grown children who can work, you want to leave us and live alone. 
These shabab [youths] were reared on our shoulders. We had no children 
[before, and therefore worked for your children].” 

We can see some of the conflicts which arise from differences in labor 
power and nuclear family size: the oldest son must work for his brothers until 
they marry; men with grown sons cannot use their labor power for their own 
purposes, but only for that of the extended household; childless men must 
work for the infant sons of their brothers None has property, yet each will get 
property in the future. Joint labor is demanded and individual property is 
the fact; yet no one is allowed to build for his private future. The present be- 
comes an oppressive time period that can only be overcome by leaving the 
household. 

In addition, the father must arrange his sons’ marriages, and the father 
of grown sons living in his own father’s extended family has a problem raising 
the necessary capital. Should the grandfather give to his marriage, the other 
sons become angry that money is being taken out of the house funds that are 
soon to be divided among them. In order to marry, grandchildren are often 
forced out of the household to become hired laborers. As inheritance is only 
from father to son, a man who predeceases his father leaves his children with- 
out property. In two cases where the grandfather failed to state before his 
death that the grandsons by his dead son were to inherit, the uncles refused 
to share the inheritance with them. 

The numerous instances of sons by the first wife who have left their fathers 
after his second marriage deserve some attention, although the causes are not 
very different from those discussed above. The children of the second wife 
‘cut’ the property—that is, reduce the shares of the older sons. And since 
there is usually a large age difference between them and the children of the 
first wife, the latter are not willing to work for them. The sons are angry at 
their father, not only because of their new half-brothers, but for their mother’s 
sake as well. The older mother often becomes the ‘“‘unloved”’ wife, the newer 
the “loved” one, and her children are shown greater attention by the father. 
The first wife is often instrumental in her sons’ leaving: ‘Why work for your 
father’s children? Go and work for yourselves.”’ And to this her sons are re 
ceptive. 

MARRIED BROTHERS TOGETHER 

Extended family continuity is often maintained by the brothers after the 
death of their father. The low technological level and the subsistence-type 
economy often makes the married brothers’ common house practical. For 
another thing, they have a moral obligation to contribute to the marriage of 
any unmarried brother. But more than one brother, especially a half-brother, 
has left his brothers, saying, “I am not your father to marry you [i.e., help 
pay the bride price].’’ But brothers commonly do fulfill their obligations to 
one another, and as one is married out of the house funds and labor, so must 
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However, there are limits to this family continuity, and when a division 
comes it is the final step in extended family growth. A fission ensues which will 
bring about a new set of nuclear families, each of which will develop into 
separate extended families linked within the patrilineage through common 
descent. The process is a definite one, although the objective causes are blurred 
because the individuals concerned explain its subjective side only. Men do 
not pay for the marriage of their brothers’ children. Each will do it only for his 
own sons. A brother with older sons must arrange their marriages and must 
gather the necessary capital. This is often managed today by giving a man 
with a grown son a payment each year for the additional labor these sons 
provide; or the young man may keep the wages he earns when working ou side 
household property. 

The property is divided equally, and none is willing to reduce his share by 
contributing to his nephew’s marriage. The common household is soon to be a 
number of private ones, and it is in such terms that the individuals behave. 
Thus, a determinative factor causing brothers to separate is the approaching 
marriage of one of their sons. In the two cases where brothers gave money for 
the marriage of their nephews, they were reimbursed by being given the 
boys’ sisters (the nieces) to exchange for second wives for themselves. 

The differentials in labor power that each nuclear family applies to the 
common household is a major cause of fission. A man with working sons and 
daughters sees little reason to continue the joint enterprise with his brothers 
who have no working children. A newly married brother has no interest in 
working for the children of his brothers. Labor potential is measured and 
mouths to feed are counted—one nuclear family against the other—in ways 
similar to those where the extended family was headed by the father, but now 
the property is in hand and each son can decide for himself. 

While property and work relations are seen as primary, some important 
cultural and ideological correlates may trigger a division. For example, one 
brother is usually recognized as the family head, handles the money, and holds 
higher status in the eyes of the community. The other brothers will not achieve 
such full status until they become household heads, controlling the accounts 
and labor of others. There are also some status differentials in the type of 
labor that each brother does, and the responsible brother is more often the 
man of leisure while the others may perform physical labor and feel that they 
do more work. This can be a source of conflict. While such status factors could 
be seen as distinct psychological areas of conflict which bring about division, 
we believe that they are generated by the primary structural factors already 
discussed. 


WOMEN AND DIVISION 


Blame for division is usually placed on the women. I use the word blame, 
because men feel guilt in their desires to leave; a man often leaves before the 
structural demands are upon him (e.g., brothers separate some years before one 
of their sons wishes to marry) and he finds a reason necessary. He will there- 
fore say, ‘“‘the women do not agree”’ or “the women are always quarreling.” 
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The patrilocal extended family with its core of males is the historically ac- 
cepted structure for the way of life of its members, and despite its tendencies 
for fission, it remains a functioning unit. To break up such a unit produces 
guilt feelings. 

The saying ‘‘Forty men would eat from the same tray if it were not for the 
women,” gives an accepted cultural rationalization for the division and places 
the onus for it on the women. The women have less interest in the extended 
family of their husband than he himself does. They are contributing labor to a 
series of individuals for whom they feel little obligation, and may come under 
the orders of many males. The jural extended family, to which she is emo- 
tionally linked and from which she never completely separates herself, is that 
of her own father and brothers. She will never feel mistress of the house until 
she and her husband are independent of his father, mother, and brothers. 

Quarrels between mother-in-law and daughter-in-law are legion in the 
village and the demands of the former on the latter are generally recognized as 
harsh and excessive. All know the saying “Dogs will enter paradise before the 
mother-in-law and daughter-in-law will love one another.’’ Personal conflict is 
certainly a factor here, but part of the problem appears to lie in the fact that 
the mother-in-law superintends and guards the household property of her 
husband's extended family, and the daughter-in-law has no right to touch 
this property. She cannot lend a neighbor a cup of milk without asking the 
mother-in-law. It is not odd that, at the death of the father and the passage 
of property to the son, conditions are reversed and the mother-in-law must 
request tolerance. 

Friction between the sisters-in-law is no less common. ‘‘They are like the 
fat on the fire.”’ Thus, one man who had just divided the property with his 
brothers could say, ‘“‘Today it is better than before. We took rest of their 
{the wives] complaining about one another. If one came late in harvesting or 
in picking weeds, the others would cry and shout at her, ‘Why are you late? 
Why didn’t you come?’”’ And another man insists, ‘‘The brothers would remain 
together forever. It is the women that cause them to separate. The wives do 
not love one another. They are from different families and they always quar 
rel.’’ But despite personal quarrels, the women are making simple calculations 
(similar to those of the men) as to whether the joint enterprise is really worth 
while. One says to her husband, ‘‘Your brother’s family has many children and 
they eat more than we do,” and another says, ‘“‘We have big children and th¢ 
others don’t work as much as we do.”’ 

In brief, women have good reason not to remain either with their husband's 
father or with his brothers. I believe the most important factor is that no 
woman has property or capital, other than her share of her bride price (Rosen 
feld 1957:49), and the problem of all women is to arrive at a structural situa- 
tion where they will not be controlled by others or where such control is 
minimized. Women apply pressure on husbands who vacillate in their deci 
sions to separate, and are then weighted with the burden of being the cause 
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tended family. They do this for personal, status, and economic reasons and to 
gain the maximum possible freedom. That they can overcome these issues 
when not too numerous is indicated by the fact that they manage to remain in 
the father’s household when their husband is an only son. 

When the brothers decide to separate, the first thing they divide is the 
accounts (money), stores on hand, utensils, and furnishings. Each must have 
a room of reasonably similar quality or be reimbursed for any disadvantage. 
As one described the division: ‘‘No one takes more than the other. Everything 
is measured out to the last handful of straw.’’ Once the accounts are divided, 
all purchases are separate, food is prepared separately, and what is more im- 
portant, each must apply the same amount of labor to the undivided land. 
Thus, if there are three brothers, each will work two days on the land and 
will rest on the third day, or one among them will work as a hired laborer while 
the other two are working the land, and divide his salary among all three. If 
one does not wish to work, he must hire a worker to take his place. The women 
also work in terms of equal labor. If one of the wives does not harvest with the 
others, she must send a daughter of equal capability to take her place. Land 
is often kept together for a couple of years following the division of the ac- 
counts; in this way the brothers can help one another. When they divide the 
land into equal parcels, they may still delay dividing the plow animals 
because of their mutual needs and the expense involved in purchase. But 
ultimately this step follows. Thus the collective economy turns into a co- 
operative one and then into separate private ownership. 

In the case described below, taken from my notes, some of the above points 
are brought out. The causes which determined the separation of these brothers 
mainly children close to marriage and differences in nuclear family work 
potential) are not stated, but the emphasis is put on frictions between women, 


The reason for the division of the common accounts between the sons of Abd il- 
Halim Suleiman, Suleiman, Muhammad, and Salim was laid at the inability of their 
wives to agree at work. Muhammad explained to me: “After we were all married and 
Suleiman was the muhtar [civil head of the village], many guests came to his house, 
his wife prepared food for them and then she would go late to work. And sometimes she 
didn’t go to work at all. The salafat [wives of the brothers] began to quarrel saying to 
her, ‘Why are you so late, we are not your father’s slaves. If you want to rest, hire one 
nstead of you, and then if one of us questions you strike her with your shoe.’ So Salim 
and I found it is best to separate, each one his comb in his beard. And to this Suleiman 
al rreed.”’ 

They divided the money they had equally, and started keeping separate accounts, 
but the land, trees, and plough animals continued to be held in common. They worked 
as follows: Muhammad and Salim would work on the land together with Suleiman’s 
son who is 23. They needed two ploughmen as they had a horse and a team of oxen. 
Usually each one would work two days and not the other; but sometimes one would 
vet a job in Tiberias, Haifa, or in one of the neighboring Jewish settlements, the other 
two would continue working the land and all three would share his salary. Whatever 
money each earned when free from work on the undivided property was his to keep; not 
as when they had a common account and all earnings were pooled. Now they also had to 
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provide equal labor on the land. If one didn’t work on the land, as happened when 
Muhammad decided that he simply didn’t feel like working one winter, then he hired 
a ploughman to replace him. The wives of the brothers worked together in harvesting 
and planting and caring for the plough animals and some goats which were still to 
gether. But all other housework, cooking, gathering wood or bringing water, etc. they 
did separately. The women also worked in terms of equal nuclear family labor, Salim’s 
wife sometimes sending her grown daughter to replace her in the fields. Each put the 
same amount of work, workers, and time in the field now, since they lived under separate 
accounts; no more and no less. 


SUMMARY 


I have attempted to show briefly the process of structural change within 
the Arab village extended family. Wage labor and opportunity for work out- 
side the village are modern occurrences and may in themselves cause extended 
family breakdown. However, the internal processes of fission are clearly con 
nected to property and work relations which are the expression of a feudal! 
economy. On the one hand, the extended family and its continuity becomes a 
fiction if the father is landless or without other productive means. Sons hive off 
out of necessity; each must find means to support his own nuclear family, and 
the father may become a dependent. On the other hand, for the extended 
family with land, joint labor is demanded under control of the property-holding 
father, with the contradiction that until the death of the father the sons have 
nothing, cannot build for their individual futures, or for the marriages of their 
own children; and yet, this property will soon be divided equally between 
sons, with no distinction as to the amount of labor each contributes or dif- 
ferences in family size. These are factors which lead sons to leave fathers. 
Women attempt to reach a structural situation where control over them is at 
a minimum, and are therefore an added force pressuring their husbands to 
resolve inherent contradictions. Again, real continuity of extended family life 
between brothers is limited by structural factors. Fission is caused by un- 
willingness to use joint funds that are soon to be divided in order to arrange 
the marriage of a brother’s son, and by inequalities in the size and labor power 
of each nuclear family. After accounts have been divided, each family must 
reimburse the other when it fails to contribute equal labor power on still un- 
divided land. Although personal conflicts, quarrels, and psychological factors 
can be offered as reasons for fission, they are secondary to, and usually fash- 
ioned by, the primary property and work relations. 


NOTES 


! The field work on which this paper is based was made possible by an Area Research Trai: 
ing Fellowship awarded by the Social Science Research Council and a Ford Foundation Fellow 
ship. 


2 See also Prawer (1953:164): “La responsabilité collective, marque spécifique du régil 
mousha*, est totalement absente de notre documentation. Nous ne saurions fournir aucune pre 
cision chronologique sur l’existence des terres mous/d°*. Il est presque certain, en tout cas, qu’elles 
n’apparaissent pas au temps des Croisés. I] semble qu’il faille en rechercher l’origine 4 une époqut 
plus tardive, et nous pensons qu’elles sont contemporaines de l’introduction de l’affermage des 


revenus d’Etat comme systéme général d’administration.” 
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An Eskimo Deviant from the “Eskimo” Type of 
Social Organization! 


CHARLES CAMPBELL HUGHES 


Cornell University 


HE “Eskimo” type of kinship reckoning has been well known in anthro- 

pological literature as far back as Morgan’s Systems of Consanguinity and 
Affinity, and is familiar as the pattern found in American society. Recently the 
descriptive label ‘*Eskimo”’ has also been applied to a type of social organiza- 
tion which includes a number of features besides kinship. 

Che main features of this type of kinship terminology and social organiza- 
tion may be recalled here. A lack of differentiation among cousins is the most 
distinctive mark of the terminology. The type of social organization which 
Murdock (1949) labelled ‘‘Eskimo” has, in addition to Eskimo cousin terms, a 
bilateral principle of descent (i.e., no exogamous unilinear clans), and is char- 
acterized by monogamy, by “independent nuclear families, lineal terms for 
aunts and nieces, the bilateral extension of incest taboos, and the frequent 
presence of bilateral kin groups such as kindreds and demes. . .”’ (ibid: 227). 

In recent years some question has been raised concerning the appropriate 
ness of the term ‘‘Eskimo” for characterizing the type of social organization 
found in some Eskimo groups. This question is raised not on grounds ol 
semantic adequacy—for any symbol can serve—but on those of cultural and 
historical accuracy. Giddings (1952) asks whether the structural type whic! 
Murdock calls ‘‘Eskimo”’ is not in fact to be circumscribed as that type found 
mainly in the Eastern and Central Eskimo regions, but not in western Alaska 
He arrives at this position after considering the kinship system and social! 
organization of Nunivak Island, as reported by Lantis (1946), and the socia! 
organization of some other Alaskan tribes, taken from his own work. His main 
concern is to point out both the greater complexity of various Alaskan social! 
structures and their divergence from the patterns reported in Murdock 
Valentine (1952), in a literature survey of Eskimo social organization, also 
notes the variability among different groups, and states that “It is apparent 
that Eskimo social organization in general cannot be considered in terms of 
either simple uniformity or complete heterogeneity” (ibid: 152). But he does 
conclude that all the Eskimo groups which he examined (13) can be fitted into 
Murdock’s ‘*Eskimo”’ type, one of the most crucial determinants being th 
“there is no unifying unilinear or compromise group which unequivocal! 
associates each individual with a single clearly defined series of relatives a 
segments the community or the tribe into discrete social entities” (ibid: 162 
63). 

The purpose of this paper is briefly to document Giddings’ contention wi 
data from sti!l another Bering Sea Eskimo group whose kinship system and 
social structure have not yet been reported in the ethnographic literature. A 
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further task is to seize on one of the most important areas of discrepancy 
between the more familiar ‘‘Eskimo”’ type of social organization as discussed 
by Murdock and Valentine and the social structure of this group—the matter 
of unilinear clans—and attempt a reconciliation through a combined func- 
tional and historical approach.’ 

The St. Lawrence Eskimo live on the largest island in the Bering Sea, 100 
miles west-southwest of Nome, Alaska, and only 38 miles from the headlands 
of Siberia. Culturally the Islanders belong to the Siberian or ** Yupik-speaking”’ 
branch of Eskimo tribes, as contrasted to the “Inupik-speaking” group, in 
which many of the Alaskan Eskimo and all those farther east are placed. It should 
also be noted that the present paper deals with the traditional patterns of kin- 
ship and social organization; for a discussion of recent trends toward change 
and breakdown in the system, see Hughes (1957: Chapter V1). 

Speaking first of the main outlines of the kinship system, with regard to the 
detinitive criterion of cousin terms, there are three distinct labels: this im- 
mediately marks this system of terminology off from the more familiar pattern. 
lhe terms consist of one common label for both cross cousins and two separate 
terms for paternal and maternal parallel-cousins (see Figure 1). Between the 
cross-cousins there exists the familiar joking relationship; between the maternal 
parallel cousins, a modified distant or respect relationship; and between 
paternal parallel cousins, sibling behavior. In fact, sibling terms are often used 
instead of the cousin term between children of two brothers, and in general 
these individuals manifest a highly cooperative, sharing, and respectful rela- 
tionship. 


2° A=O7 6A=02 1 A=O 2 14 3A=0- 
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Fic. 1. St. Lawrence Island Eskimo Basic Kinship System (Male Ego). Numerals refer to 
term Ego uses for the relative (see Table 1). Numerals in parentheses are alternative terms. A 
dash indicates no term. 
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TABLE 1. KEY TO NUMERICAL SYMBOLS FOR St. LAWRENCE ISLAND ESKIMO 
TERMS 


Numeral Term* 

I acta 

2 naegaka (variant: nae’) 
3 anIngaeka 

4 oyuowaek 

5 naiyuk 

6 ataeta 

7 aesuk 

ataligoon 

flo’ waek 

10 aeganaligoon 

11 lganak 

12 paenel 

angak 

14 anaena 

15 aepa 

16 nIngyuoei 

17 thtowaek 

17(P) (Probably called by grandchild term. 

Data are incomplete on this point.) 

18 kangiyak 

19 oyugo 
20 nIngae’ 


Pranscribed for convenience in terms of nearest English alphabetical equivalent 


As for some of the other kinship behavior patterns, between brothers and 
sisters there is great reserve and politeness in interpersonal dealings, pat 
ticularly after they have grown out of the indulgent years of early childhood 
A son begins soon to show respect, obedience, and helpfulness toward his 
father as does a girl toward her mother, although in the latter relationship 
there is characteristically a somewhat less authoritarian quality. The relation- 
ships of son to mother and daughter to father are extensions of the obedience 
respect-helpfulness theme shown by all children toward parents; but with the 
crossing of sex-lines, this becomes even more emphasized in adulthood. In the 
local English idiom, the son is ‘‘bashful” before his mother—although, as in 
formants said, “to an Eskimo, the mother is most important of all” in terms 
of emotional warmth. A father describes the behavior which his daughters 
should display toward him as “humble; very much obey the father, girls.’’ An 
uninhibited, affectionate relationship of great importance is that between 
grandparents and grandchildren. 

Regarding collateral relatives, Ego treats his father’s brother with much the 
same respect and obedience that he shows toward his father. For his part, 
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father’s brother guides, disciplines, and helps Ego even as the latter’s own 
father does. There is here an equivalence of brothers which acts to equate 
paternal parallel cousins with Ego’s own siblings, as mentioned above. In fact, 
the term for paternal parallel cousin, a/aligoon, is said to mean something like 
“from the same father.” Similarly, father’s brother’s wife is another ‘‘mother” 
to Ego. This is not as true of mother’s sister nor of any of the other female rela- 
tives of Ego’s first ascending generation. With father’s sister, for instance, Ego 
shows considerably less restraint and overt respect than is common with re- 
vard to an older adult relative. Although he receives indulgences from her, as he 
does from his own mother, Ego will speak freely with her and be less inhibited 
in the interaction. But unless the husband of father’s sister is of the same clan 
as Ego, that man is called merely by a term which signifies that he is an in- 
marrying male, ‘‘one who is working for that woman.”’ Mother’s brother, on 
the other hand, is supposed to be indulgent to Ego, but not to the same degree 
as father’s relatives; and mother’s brother’s wife is not a person of any formal 
significance. 

To affinal relatives, Ego continually shows the utmost respect. To his 
parents-in-law, for instance, especially during the time of his groom work 
see below), he is on trial and is made to feel that he exists only by virtue of 
their magnanimity. In fact, there is a prohibition on direct discourse between 
Ego and his mother-in-law, and he should never look directly at her. If he must 
speak to her, it is through a third party. Perhaps the most strict authoritarian 
patterns of all prevail for the young wife, who eventually moves into the boy’s 
household, for she is to be always helpful and obedient to her mother-in-law, 
and extremely circumspect and respectful toward her father-in-law. She does 
not speak directly to him, and in some instances there are avoidance prescrip- 
tions. But the respect patterns do not necessarily imply lack of personal warmth 
between the two; as one woman put it, “in olden days, those father-in-laws are 
something like a big honored man to the daughter-in-law, but anyway they are 
kind to each other.”’ To remaining affinal relatives, such as brothers- and sisters- 
in-law, Ego generally has a respect relationship, and there are restraints on 
free and open discourse. With his wife, however, such restraints can gradually 
become modified through the interactions and mutual adjustments of the two 
personalities involved. Although there is a cultural basis of inhibited inter- 
personal relations in early marriage, of a clearly defined economic division 
of labor, and of general male superiority, the husband-wife relationship does 
not carry the life-long injunction to remain formal and distant in interaction 
with each other. 

The other principal feature of the kinship system which should be men- 
tioned is the relatively greater development of terms for paternal relatives 
than for Ego’s mother’s kinsmen. The male principle is definitely predominant 
in the kinship nomenclature, as it is in other features of the social organiza- 
lion, such as descent groups. 

There are three types of groups based on kinship. The lineage is recognized, 
and there is a vague form of the kindred (see Hughes 1957:482 ff). But the 
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most significant of all kin groups is that called in Eskimo the tlaekwaekothrai/ 
The best translation seems to be ‘‘group of people who are relatives,”’ and for 
several reasons I have chosen to label this a patrilineal clan, or “patri-clan,’ 
in Murdock’s phrase. In terms of Murdock’s specifications for a social unit to 
be properly called a clan, these groups eminently qualify. Speaking of the 
clan, Murdock says ‘**. . . it must be based explicitly on a unilinear rule of de- 
scent which unites its central core of members... . [To] constitute a clan a 


group must have residential unity... . [The] group must exhibit actual social! 
integration. . . [i.e.,] there must be a positive group sentiment, and in parti 


cular the in-marrying spouses must be recognized as an integral part of the 
membership” (1949:68). 

A number of these clans exist on the island, and at birth all individuals 
belong to the group of their father. For males, this membership is life-long 
and solidary. Actually, membership is immortal, for it is believed that ea 
new baby born into the clan eventually becomes the reincarnated soul of a 
deceased clan member. For women, the situation is slightly modified, for their 
clan affiliation changes in several significant ways if they marry outside the 
clan of their birth. They are then said to “belong to” their husband’s clan, and 
ties with their clan of birth become attenuated though never completely 
broken. In most cases, clan names are taken from a definite camping or hunting 
site on St. Lawrence Island or the Siberian shore, and even now clan members 
live together in the same quarter of the village. In addition to hunting co- 
operation, social functions of the clans include mutual defense, social control, 
and—in the past—the practice of a unique religious and ceremonial lore 
(Hughes 1957:451 ff). 

I mentioned the possibility that a woman might marry outside her clan of 
birth. There is now no consistent rule of either exogamy or endogamy with 
reference to the clan, nor is there a rule of preferential marriage partners. 
Marriage now is monogamous, although in the past powerful men had plural! 
wives, and a union is not accompanied by any indigenous ceremonial marking 
of the event. Residence rules for the young people are, in Murdock’s term, 
matri-patrilocal; after a period of groom work and early marriage in which the 
young man lives at the girl’s house, the couple returns to the boy’s household 
and lives with his parents. 

The foregoing has been an outline of the main ieatures of the kinship system 
and social structure of a Siberian Eskimo group, and one may ask how this 
compares with the stereotypic ‘“‘Eskimo”’ patterns found to the east. The St 
Lawrence system ts different in several crucial details. Taking each criterio 
separately, one sees that the cousin terms are different, resembling the Lroquo! 
type rather than the Eskimo pattern of one common term for all cousins; « 
scent is patrilineal and there are unilinear kinship groups, although these ; 
neither strictly exogamous nor endogamous; residence is not neolocal, bu! 
matri-patrilocal. Another difference is that lineal terms for aunts and nieces 

for a male Ego) do not exist. Rather, the terms are of the bifurcate collater 
type at Ego’s and at the first ascending and descending generations (see Figure 


1). On the other hand, certain correspondences exist between the more familia! 
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iype and St. Lawrence culture: there is in general a bilateral extension of incest 
taboos (although the outlines are vague), and a conception of the kindred 
exists. But on the whole, one would have to assert that in the crucial criteria, 
the St. Lawrence patterns are markedly at variance with the familiar ‘‘Eskimo 
type” of social organization. 

Some conjectures can be offered at this point on the development of the 
patri-clan into the most important type of social unit in the modern culture. 
Recall that the clans are named for geographic places. They are the “people 
belonging to Meruchta” (Meruchtameit) or the “people belonging to Naskok”’ 
Naskaegomeii), and so forth. This is the most common Eskimo practice every- 
where—for each local ‘‘tribe” to be called by a locality name—and it provides 
a clue to the probable development of the patrilineal clans in this case. 

Previous ethnographic sketches (Geist and Rainey 1936:11-12; Moore 
1923:340), and contemporary informants’ testimony suggest that prior to the 
modern era, each of the small settlements scattered around St. Lawrence Island 
was composed of persons of only one descent group—a band of related people 
who were identified as coming from a particular place. In these groups, mar- 
riage very probably was patrilocal and it may have been endogamous; at least 
it is said that endogamy was the preferred form of marriage in such groups 
within historic times. Actually, because of the relatively small populations 
involved, the ideal marriage pattern was probably not very often achieved. 
lhe internal structure of the group was apparently much the same as we find 
today in Eskimo bands of Canada and Greenland, consisting of a loose bilateral 
kindred of grandparents, parents, uncles, aunts, cousins, and siblings surround- 
ing the individual. 

Note that this reconstruction of the local group resembles what Murdock 
has called a ‘‘deme”’: 


... the endogamous local community which is not segmented by unilinear con- 
sanguineal groupings of kinsmen. By virtue of the rule or strong preference for local 
endogamy, the inhabitants are necessarily related to one another through intermar- 
iage, although they cannot always trace their exact kinship connections. They are con- 
sequently bound to one another not only by common residence but also by consanguin- 

, as is, in fact, usually specifically recognized. Within such a group the only social 
structuring is commonly into families, which may be of either nuclear, polygamous, or 
extended type. Except for family ties, the strongest sense of identification is usually 

ith the community as a whole . . . (1949:62-63). 


In another place, Murdock (following Lowie) suggests 2 sequence for the 


change from deme organization to a patri-clan organization, which is what I 
submit occurred in this case. 


First, the patrilocal rule of residence would have to be made invariable. . . . Second, 
patrilineal descent would have to be recognized as a bond of union among resident males. 
.. Third, “there must be a means of fixing the affiliation of the female no less than of 
the male members,” e.g., by giving a common name to all persons born in the village 
whereby the original affiliation of out-marrying women could be permanently indicated. 
(nce this were accomplished, full-fledged patri-sibs would have come into existence 
(1949:77-78). 
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To what extent does this pattern fit the St. Lawrence case? First, there is 
no direct contemporaneous evidence to mark the historical transition, but in 
all three particulars, present characteristics of the St. Lawrence patri-clans 
are in agreement with the structural patterns required to develop small loca! 
bands into the “‘sib’’ and eventually the ‘‘clan.” That is to say, the rule of 
residence is ultimately patrilocal. Also, however, patrilineal descent is clearly 
the primary bond of relationship among the resident males. And last, even the 
females who marry outside the group still retain a fundamental identity with the 
clan of their birth, symbolized most cogently by their personal name, which is 
a separate ‘‘soul”’ immortally belonging to their clan, no matter if they marry 
outside. 

But another development must also be noted if the term ‘‘clan’”’ is to be 
properly applied in Murdock’s usage. This is the emergence of group solidarity 
and patterns of cohesion, which are shown in residential propinquity, and in 
the relatively greater emphasis placed upon descent than upon locality in de- 
fining a person’s social identification. Such a development would appear to 
have been a result of the gradual consolidation of small, local groups into what 
are now the only two villages on the island. These villages are each composed of 
a number of different clans, the progenitors of which originally had lived in 
small, isolated, homogeneous hamlets. The consolidation into heterogeneous 
villages has been occurring for at least two hundred years; this we infer from 
ethnographic as well as archeological data, which imply the immigration to St. 
Lawrence of a clan from the Siberian shore during the 18th century (Collins 
1937:261). But it is possible, and highly probable, that the movement had 
begun before that date. 

Reasons for this gathering into a larger, heterogeneous village unit are 
mainly economic, as far as we can judge. Present-day informants note the 
better hunting possibilities which exist near Gambell by comparison with the 
Siberian shore immediately opposite St. Lawrence Island, and in looking back 
they say that starvation across the water was mainly responsible for the move- 
ment. During the last 50 years, further incentive to move into Gambell or the 
other village has come from the American teachers, nurses, and missionaries, 
who point to the ready availability of their services in a centralized village, 
and to the difficulty in giving instruction, medical aid, or religious service to the 
scattered local groups. 

Whatever the reasons for the migration, I suggest that the social psycho- 
logical effects of the movement of several formerly separate local commu- 
nities into a single larger village were to tighten social cohesion and make a 
person’s affiliation with a ‘‘tribal’’ or ‘‘clan”’ grouping as such even more im- 
portant than it had formerly been. In the isolated band situation, a diffuse 
identification with the whole unit was taken for granted. But in the heterog- 
enous, competitive social environment of the village, it has become a matter 
of everyday importance to which clan or descent group a person belongs. Inter- 
personal patterns of cooperation, sharing, or stinting are generally structured 
along lines indicated by clan groups. As one informant put it, ‘*They claim to 
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treat each other as a family—as one whole family.”’ And it is interesting to 
observe that the symbols by which the clans are known—locality designa- 
tions—have changed their function, for they no longer act to single out groups 
of people “belonging to” particular hunting sites, but rather groups of people 
of common patrilineal descent.* 

In summary, I have indicated that the St. Lawrence kinship and social 
organization are markedly different from what is commonly known as the 
“Eskimo type.”’ Further, I have suggested some relevant hypotheses as to how 
clan groups (perhaps the most important aspect of difference) have arisen out 
of social units which anciently were similar to the Eskimo bands we presently 


find in the Central and Eastern regions, upon which the ‘*Eskimo” type of 


social organization has beeen based. 


NOTES 


! This is a revised version of a paper read at the fifty-sixth annual meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association, Chicago, December 29, 1957. For comments and suggestions on vari- 
ous drafts of the paper I am indebted to R. W. Dunning, Jane M. Hughes, Donald A. Kennedy, 
J. Michael Mahar, M. FE. Opler, and Cara B. Richards. 

2 The fieldwork upon which this paper is based, which was a study of sociocultural change 
among the St. Lawrence Island Eskimo, occurred in 1954-55. It was conducted by the author and 
his wife, Jane M. Hughes, and was supported by a Fellowship of the Cornell Social Science Re 
search Center. 

§W.S. Laughlin, in commenting upon this paper at the A.A.A. meetings, noted that a similar 
phenomenon had occurred among the Aleuts. When brought together into one village, people who 
had originally come from different villages of an island maintained separate social identities by 
retaining their original village designations. 
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The Structural Poses of 18th Century Cherokee Villages! 


FRED GEARING 


University of Washington 


HE notion of structural pose, which is offered here, draws attention to 

the well-established fact that the social structure of a human community 
is not a single set of roles and organized groups, but is rather a series of severa! 
sets of roles and groups which appear and disappear according to the tasks at 
hand. The notion of structural pose elevates that known fact to a position of 
central importance in structural analysis. In every human community, a series 
of social structures come and go recurrently. A Cherokee village in 1750, faced 
with a community task such as holding a village council, divided that work and 
coordinated it by arranging all villagers into one social structure. Whenever 
the white flag was raised over a village council house to call the council, a 
young male villager assumed with little or no reflection a defined set of rela 
tions with every other villager. At the moment before, perhaps, his most en 
grossing relations had been with other men of his own age; now his mind’s ey¢ 
shifted to the old men of the village. Before, perhaps, his fellow clansmen had 
been dispersed and variously occupied with diverse interests; now they al! 
came to sit together and were engrossed with him in a common task and were a 
corporate group among other like groups. Faced with another task, such as 
negotiating with an alien power, the community rearranged all villagers into 
still a different structure of roles and organized groups. 

The notion of structural pose firmly fixes the mind of the student to that 
long-evident fact: human communities typically rearrange themselves to a: 
complish their various tasks. Orthodox studies of social structure do not. O: 
most pages of the usual American structural studies, structural elements 
clans, households, mother’s brothers—are treated as if those groups and roles 
were ever-present. The usual operation is to elicit from observed events the 
shared understanding of the actors as to who is acting. The student sees one 
man speaking and other men listening. A participant, on questioning, reveals 
that the man speaks and is listened to because he is a man among men, be 
cause he is old among others younger, and because he is a fellow clansman. The 
student therefore knows that this society “has” these elements in its soci: 
structure. Having discovered the sundry elements of structure, the student 
usually proceeds to discover fit and ill fit—systematic interconnection—amon; 
the elements, treated as if ever-present. In obvious fact, all the elements ar 
not operative all the time; one combination of elements operates, then another 
combination. When structural studies choose to give intensive attention to one 
or a few societies (Eggan 1950), the fact often intrudes that all elements are 
not operative at all times, but on the whole it remains in the background; 
when the studies move by drawing actuarial tables of correlation (Murdoc! 
1949), the fact virtually disappears. British structural analyses of segmentar) 
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societies (e.g., Evans-Pritchard 1940) have, at the point where segmentariness 
itself is under discussion, given this temporal dimension of structure its deserved 
attention. 

The thesis here is that the orthodox conceptualizations of social structures 
are a cumbersome reification of structural fact and that those conceptualiza- 
tions hinder the articulation of structural studies with studies of personality 
and of ethos. I do not imagine that I here disclose a social fact which is new. 
Rather, I suggest here a less cumbersome and more profitable way of analyz- 
ing a known fact. In a word, a human community does not have a single social 
structure; it has several. Put otherwise, the social structure of a society is the 
sum of the several structural poses it assumes around the year. 

I will illustrate the notion of structural pose by describing the four recur- 
rent structural poses assumed by the male population of any 18th century 
Cherokee village as that village moved through its annual round of village 
tasks, 

The aboriginal Cherokee kinship system was of the Crow type. Whenever 
any two Cherokee came together, the presence or absence of a kinship relation 
was a major fact determining their behavior and, among kin, behavior was pat- 
terned by the particular nature of that kinship connection. Gilbert (1943) has 
described the total set of relations among kin. 

Differentiation according to age and sex also affected behavior whenever 
any two Cherokee came together. Two sex statuses were employed. Men 
hunted and warred; women tilled gardens, cooked, and raised infants. The 
sexual division of labor was rather complete, but certain phases of agricultural! 
labor fell to the men, and female warriors apparently existed under rare cir- 
cumstances. Both sexes participated in ceremonies, but men acquitted the 
major responsibilities. Male age statuses were boy, young man, and beloved 
man. Female age statuses were probably parallel. A boy joined his first war 
party in his teens, but between 25 and 30 years of age, probably after he had 
established a family, he would receive a war rank and thus pass into the status 
of young man. Between 50 and 60 years of age a young man would cease to 
join war parties and thus become a beloved man. The age status of beloved 
man carried much prestige and influence; young men were expected to speak 
their minds to beloved men, but decorously, and to defer to their judgments 
when disagreements arose. 

The Cherokee kinship system and the sex and age statuses meshed and at 
no visible points were in conflict. Indeed, their separation is an intellectual act 
which would probably not occur to a reflective Cherokee. Fortes has termed 
this set of shared understandings which patterned the behavior of every vil- 
lager toward any other villager the “‘woof”’ of society. 

Beyond this, the Cherokee joined in organized groups, the ‘warp’ of 
Cherokee village structure. These groups were 30 or 40 households which were 
ideally matrilocal but were often neolocal, the local segments of seven matrilin- 
eal clans, a body of elders which included all men over about 55 years of age, 
and a war organization. 
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In each such group, kinship relations and age and sex categories patterned 
behavior. But each kind of organized group brought together a different com- 
bination of relatives and nonrelatives and a different proportion of persons of 
the age and sex categories. While ideas about proper behavior between father 
and son were constant, father and son were not always together; hence that 
relationship was not always operative. Father and son were usually together 
whenever the household was together; they were necessarily apart whenever 
the clans were gathered; and they may or may not have been together, de- 
pending on their ages, when the body of elders or the war organization was 
acting. 

The notion of structural pose points up the systematic, rhythmic way in 
which Cherokees joined in first one set of organized groups and then another. 
There were four structural poses. In each pose, different groups operated, 
singly or in combination. During every minute of the Cherokee year, villagers 
guided themselves by the set of relations of one or another of those four poses, 
or at least understood that they should. For the hunt and for other tasks, the 
Cherokee village was one structural pose, an aggregate of independent house- 
holds. Beginning soon after the Cherokee New Year in October, young men in 
small parties, usually fewer than ten, left the village for the winter hunt. The 
principal prey was deer. Hunters stalked their prey; there was no premium on 
large parties, and success depended less on coordination of the group than on 
individual skill. Parties could be gone a full six months, but shorter trips were 
probably more common. They returned to the village in time for a festival in 
early April which marked the end of winter and the beginning of summer. 
\fter the crops were in the ground and before the harvest, the young men 
again went out, this time for a shorter summer hunt. The division of labor 
who would hunt and who would not—was an internal household matter. The 
relations among members of hunting parties was a household matter or at 
most a matter of voluntary association among men from a few households. The 
disposal of the catch and its preparation was a household matter. 

A variety of other tasks fell to the aggregate of independent households. 
The household bore the major responsibilities connected with birth and the 
socialization of the child. It prepared food and provided shelter. In the event of 
illness, the household called in a priest-specialist and nursed the sick. This first 
structural pose—the village as an aggregate of independent households—is il- 
lustrated, together with the three poses which follow, in Figure 1. 

Occasionally, and at no predictable time, the rhythm of such household 
activities was disturbed by a murder. For purposes of punishing a killer, the 
village assumed a second structural pose. For this task and others, the seven 
local clan-segments became the significant groups and the village became an 
aggregate of independent clan-segments. A murder was a signal; fathers left 
their wives and children, conceptually or physically, to join with their mother’s 
brothers, their brothers, their sisters’ sons, to accomplish the task at hand 
Each clan-segment was for this task a corporate individual; all local clansmen 
were guilty if a fellow clansman had killed, and all male clansmen were re 
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FIGURE 1 


THE COMBINATIONS OF ORGANIZED GROUPS WHICH 
OPERATED DURING DIFFERENT VILLAGE ACTIVITIES* 
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sponsible for revenge if a fellow clansman had been killed. The killer (or one of 
his clan) was usually killed if he had mu: dered intentionally; otherwise some 
other settlement was possible. 

To the clan-segments fell also the regulation of marriage. That regulation 
included the selection of a clansman’s mate outside the clan and preferably in 
his father’s father’s clan. Marriage was further regulated through the beating 
of widows or widowers who violated mourning regulations by clanswomen of 
the deceased, and through punishment of men who deserted or neglected their 
wives and children by clanswomen of the neglected women and children. 

For the purpose of reaching certain decisions, the village became a third 
structure. Now it was not an aggregate of smaller independent groups, but a 
single organized whole. Ai the time of the New Year Festival in late October, 
the village met in its most important general council of the year. (Other village 
councils were called as needed; they probably tended to occur in conjunction 
with the annual cycle of religious festivals.) A white pole was raised with an 
eagle feather and a white flag at the top, and the whole population came into 
the council house; village council houses which could seat 500 were not un- 
common. The variety of decisions a village made was probably not great. For 
example, public buildings might need repair or might have to be built. Or, 
since farming lands were limited in the mountainous sections and since slash 
and burn techniques sometimes exhausted the soil faster than the floods re- 
plenished it, villages were sometimes forced to move. 

Villagers organized themselves into a single whole by again gathering the 
seven clan-segments and by adding another, cross-cutting, organized group— 
the body of elders (see again Figure 1). The body of elders contained all male 
villagers over about 55 years of age—the beloved men The principal officials 
were four priests and one secular officer: the village priest-chief, his right-hand 
man, the keeper of the council house, the messenger, and the secular village 
speaker. These men lived near the council house and probably acted, during 
general councils, as if without clan affiliation. But a second order of officials 
were simultaneously clansmen and members of the body of elders. These were 
the priest-chief’s seven-man inner council of clansmen; one man was draw! 
from each clan-segment and each was the voice of his segment during the 
councils. The remaining beloved men also acted during councils both as clans- 
men and as elders. The rest of the village, those not in the body of elders, sat 
with their fellow clansmen, women apart from men. All male villagers could 
speak to points under consideration. Decisions were reached along two struc- 
tural axes: each clan-segment came to an opinion and those opinions were 
reconciled in the body of elders, though not in the simple two-phase manner 
implied. Decisions had the semblance of unanimity in the sense that they were 
delayed until overt opposition ceased. 

The Cherokee village assumed this same structural pose in two other major 
activities. First, in religious festivals the village expressed its basic ideas about 
the nature of the relations between man and god, between man and nature, and 
between man and man; the beloved men, organized as the body of elders, 
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served the clan-segments as the channel of that expression by leading the ritual 
acts. Second, to organize agricultural work, the village probably assumed the 
same structural pose. (However, in those parts of Cherokee country cut by 
mountains and narrow river valleys, as population expanded a new family was 
often forced to clear land apart from the clan land; possibly it might choose to 
do its agricultural work independently from the clan.)? 

To carry on offensive war, the Cherokee village assumed a fourth struc- 
tural pose. When a general council decided for war, the red standard of the 
village was raised and a new combination of organized groups went into opera- 
tion. The village became an order of command. The age status of beloved men 
remained organized as the body of elders, excepting four who removed them- 
selves from the elders to assume major war roles. The age status of young men 
plus those persons from the age status of boys who had passed adolescence left 
their fellow clansmen; these joined warriors of their respective war ranks, be- 
came the village war organization, and left the village. Women, children, and 
young men not able-bodied acted as members of their several clan-segments 
through clan representatives in both the body of elders and the war organiza- 
tion. 

The major village war commanders were four beloved men with priestly 
esoteric knowledge necessary for war—the war priest, the war chief, the 
speaker for war, and the surgeon. The village war chief, and probably the other 
three top war officials, were elected by warriors. Those major war officials ap- 
pointed four junior officers, probably ad hoc, from among the young men: a 
man with priestly knowledge to be flag bearer; a stand-in for the war priest to 
accompany the war party; two special war leaders, one a priest and one with- 
out priestly knowledge. There was also a seven-man council for war—prob- 
ably a prominent warrior from each clan-segment—and a set of four scouts. 
The command functions were divided among those officers. Beneath the offi- 
cials, the war organization was hierarchically stratified by four ranks which 
were earned through war deeds. 

The day after a decision for war, the priestly war officials conjured; war- 
riors fasted; a dance lasted through the night. Deeds were recounted to excite 
emulation. At dawn the young men went to the river and plunged seven times; 
again the priests conjured. The war speaker made a speech and the war party, 
carrying its standard and war ark, marched out of the village in a formal pro- 
cession ordered by the offices and ranks of the war organization. 

Three other village activities utilized this fourth structure. First, rather 
than decide for war with a particular tribe or colony, the village general coun- 
cil might decide to send a party to negotiate. Negotiations were handled by the 
war organization, and relationships among members of the negotiating party 
were the same relations that obtained among those persons during offensive 
war. The party carried instructions from the general council and, unlike war 
parties, usually maintained close communication with the body of elders dur- 
ing negotiations. Second, periodically during the summer, when warfare was 
rare, the young men joined for ball games with other villages. They assumed a 
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set of relations with each other and with the village at large which duplicated 
the structure of the village for war. Third, in the event of attack on a village by 
an enemy, the village was organized under the war organization hierarchy. 

To any Cherokee villager, each recurrent task was a signal to assume a cer- 
tain set of relations with every other villager. For the variety of village tasks 
here reviewed, the male villagers organized themselves into four distinguish- 
able structures. In other words, Cherokee village social structure was the 
rhythmic appearance and disappearance of those four structural poses, as di- 
agrammed in Figure 2. 


FIGURE 2 


THE RHYTHM OF CHEROKEE SOCIAL STRUCTURE: THE SEQUENCE 


OF STRUCTURAL POSES ASSUMED BY MALE VILLAGERS 
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For purely descriptive purposes, this notion of structural pose has no ap- 
parent advantage over the more usual conceptualizations found in structural! 
studies. For certain theoretical purposes, it has significant advantages. I will 
briefly suggest two. 

First, analysis in terms of structural pose provides an easier bridge to the 
individual, and hence an easier articulation with bodies of theory which dea! 
with the individual and how he comes to be what he is. Structural pose holds 
the student’s attention to the fact that individuals must move, recurrently and 
constantly, into and out of required relations with others. With analysis in 
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terms of structural pose, a man’s typical year, or typical lifetime, is immedi- 
ately and concretely visible; his recurrent roles are laid out in the approximate 
sequence and frequency in which he must take them up and lay them down. A 
Cherokee young man, as he moved back and forth from the structural pose for 
war activities to the pose for village councils, shifted his loyalties and his rela- 
tive status. Most importantly, he shifted from coercion-tinged war relation- 
ships, in which he feared the wrath of the prominent war leaders and perhaps 
was feared by warriors in ranks beneath him, to noncoercive deferential rela- 
tions with gentle clan elders and village priest officials. The notion of structural 
pose reminds us and permits us to inquire in what way, and perhaps at what 
cost, the Cherokees could require any individual successfully to combine in 
himself the behavior required of warrior and young clansman. 

The answers to that question cannot come from structural studies per se, 
but require help from disciplines which deal with the psychologies of in- 
dividuals—role theory and depth psychology. Role theory tends to assume 
great flexibility in men; it anticipates and explains well the frequently large 
degree of success in the conscious and purposeful adjustment of a man’s be- 
havior as he moves from one role to another; the major maladjustments are 
expected when contradictory roles are demanded of him simultaneously. In 
contrast, Freudian psychology tends to insist more on the limitations of human 
adaptability in virtue of inborn qualities and early childhood experience; it 
anticipates more frequent failure, and accounts for such failures. In order to 
see successful flexibility or unsuccessful inflexibility, both psychologies need an 
image of a man’s movement through the variety of social niches his society lays 
out for him. 

Both psychologies help illuminate Cherokee social behavior. The required 
ritual purification of warriors on their return to the village comes to be seen as 
a device which insisted that the young men lay down their coercion-tinged 
relations with fellow warriors and assume the proper noncoercive relations with 
their families, clans, and with villagers at large. Most young Cherokees, with 
the assistance of this ritual event, were successful in this recurrent adjustment. 
The more prominent warriors typically were not. These few remained im- 
properly overbearing in their relations with fellow villagers, and suffered the 
displeasure of their fellows; they were given war honors, but otherwise avoided. 
Further, after prominent warriors entered the body of elders, they usually en- 
joyed little influence or honor. Role theory and depth psychology seem re- 
spectively best equipped to explain the usual successes and the less usual but 
recurrent failures. Both need structural data. Those data, in the form of struc- 
tural-pose analysis, are immediately applicable to the problem; the same data, 
in the form of more orthodox structural analyses, are not. 

Second, structural pose provides a more adequate backdrop for under- 
standing ethos than do orthodox structural studies. It is common knowledge 
that human groups deem an act good in one relationship and bad or irrelevant 
in another. So much is easily seen in the usual structural studies. But a com- 
munity also deems an act morally appropriate in one situation and inappro- 
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priate in another. Structural pose permits an easier movement of the mind 
from structure to situation, and therefore from structure to the situational as- 
pect of value. Situations evoke appropriate social groupings and, in and among 
those groupings, moral codes. Cherokee villagers valued personal! freedom—or 
more accurately, they disvalued coerciveness. Yet Cherokee warriors were 
typically coercive. That social fact is not much illuminated by speaking of 
theory versus practice, or of a dual value system. It is, in the Cherokee in- 
stance, a complex matter of pervasive moral ideal, of certain allowed excep- 
tions to that ideal, of certain characteristic violations of it, and of certain cul- 
tural devices for isolating those exceptions and violations into one corner of 
village life. In the event of war, the war organization formed; and the proper, 
allowed exceptions and the characteristic, expected, but improper violations 
both materialized in the relations within the war organization. The crisis 
situations in which war parties typically found themselves required command 
relations. Among the devices which bottled up that bothersome aspect of the 
(herokee moral life was the custom of causing the war organization to disband 
when its immediate job was done. Cherokee value, situation, and structure 
were in reality of a piece. 

Communities always divide their labor among social segments. The tasks 
require different operations of the different segments and the different opera- 
tions can require different forms of leadership behavior within the different 
segments. Sometimes, the pattern of leadership within a segment unavoidably 
diverges from ideas about proper conduct because of the nature of the tasks 
that segment must perform. A society might conceivably exist where ethos 
floats evenly down over all tasks and all social segments, but assumptions of 
that condition have caused misinterpretations which are still accepted as 
truth. For example, Benedict (1934) put the Pueblo and the Plains groups at 
opposite poles of a continuum through this error. In effect, she compared the 
moral notions operative during a Pueblo general council with the partly im- 
moral relations among a Plains war party. Yet some Pueblos had war parties 
which behaved not unlike Plains war parties (Ellis 1951), some Plains groups 
had general councils which behaved not unlike Pueblo general councils 
(Llewellyn and Hoebel 1941), and in both groups, the general council and re 
lated ritual were thought of as the clearest expression of the good life. Differ 
ences in emphasis surely existed, and those differences probably made for two 
quite different kinds of men. But the comparisons would more accurately 
begin with the basic pattern shared by both Plains and Pueblo societies 
Structural pose allows us to leave value, situation, and structure intercon 
nected, and therefore helps us to understand their interconnections. 

Redfield (1955) argues that all of us should deem it worthwhile that some 
of us work toward conceptualizations that permit us to view the complex life 
of a human community as a single, systematic whole. Analyses such as socia 
structure, personality and culture, and ethos grasp some aspect of that com 
plex whole, but each grasps a different though overlapping aspect. I take it 
that a modification of one kind of analysis which allows an easier articulation 
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with another kind is a good modification—in the sense that it allows us to hope 
that what was seen as two systems can now be seen as one. I believe that the 
notion of structural pose might be such a modification. It offers the possibility 
that things known from studies of social structure can be joined with things 
known from studies of personality and culture and from studies of ethos, and 
that all of them can be seen simultaneously and in their systematic inter- 
connections. 
NOTES 


1 An early form of this paper was presented to the Central States Anthropological Society 
at Madison, 1957. This is a facet of my thesis, Cherokee Political Organisations, 1730-1775. 
Most of the structural data were obtained, with much inference, from the Payne-Buttrick papers 
of the Newberry Library, Chicago. Since the intent of this paper is methodological, I shall not 
cite the particular ethnographic references. Those sources and the inferences from them can be 
examined in the thesis which is available on microfilm from the University of Chicago Library. 
2 Ethnographic data on the organization of agricultural work in the 18th century is very 
imperfect. At issue is the possible presence in these early years of the cooperative work groups 
adugi) which are visible by the middle 1800’s. These cooperative work groups were similar in 
tructure to the village war organizations; the foreman, for example, is called ‘‘war chief.” It is pos 
sible that in the 18th century they, and not the clan-segments coordinated some of the agricultural 
work. Robert Thomas is currently inquiring into the organization and functions of these work 
groups, both historically and at present. 
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Etiology of Illness in Guinhangdan 


ETHEL NURGE 
Little Ferry, N. J. 


Re etiology of sickness and disease among non-Western people has re- 
ceived insufficient attention, despite the fact that a few investigators 
have concerned themselves with aspects both of disease causation and of 
treatment. Among the approaches, interest may be noted in such diverse 
matters as the classification of concepts of disease causation and the geograph- 
ical spread of such concepts (Rivers 1924; Clements 1932) and the relationship 
of modern medicine to earlier types (Ackerknecht 1942, 1946; Alvarez 1937; 
Sigerist 1951). The pharmacopoeia of a native curer is often of particular 
interest to an investigator (Hsu 1952; Steggerda and Korsch 1943) and the 
interrelationships of magic and science in man’s understanding of sickness 
and disease have concerned several writers (Erasmus 1952; Hsu 1952; Sim- 
mons 1955; Gould 1957). However, in a paper surveying the interrelationships 
of the social sciences and medicine, it is noted hat detailed studies on the 
incidence and cultural context of illness in nonliterate societies are virtually 
impossible to find (Caudill 1953:795) and the value of such studies has been 
reiterated (Firth 1957:121). 

This paper is a study of a theory of disease causation and treatment in a 
society undergoing transition. The aim is to illuminate the social and cultural 
factors in beliefs about (a) the nature of disease, (b) agents which cause dis- 
ease, (c) media for disease transmission, and (d) qualifications and role of 
therapists and curers. To a lesser degree, the paper deals with modifications 
in the indigenous theory of disease and therapy which are due to Western 
influence. 

THE VILLAGE 

The materials presented were gathered in a small agricultural-fishing 
village in eastern Leyte, Philippine Islands.' The population, numbering 1,200, 
lives in houses which for the most part are made of bamboo and raised on 
stilts. The natives of Guinhangdan derive their subsistence from fishing in the 
ocean and, to a lesser degree, in the river which flanks the village on the west 
and north. Rice and coconuts are raised in fields west and south of the river, 
and a familiar part of the village picture is the pigs and chickens which wan- 
der freely around, in, and under the homes. The people are nominally Catho- 
lics, for the islands as a whole began to feel Catholic influence some 400 years 
ago. Individual commitment to the precepts and practices of Catholicism is 
tempered by allegiance to a pantheon of spirit-gods who are older in the area 
than are the supernaturals of the Catholic hierarchy. 

For ten years the Philippines have been a free and democratic nation. 
Prior to that time they were successively under American rule, Japanese rule, 
American rule, and earliest of all in historic times, several centuries of Spanish 
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rule and influence. The Spaniards had different emphases in their plans for 
these people than did succeeding rulers, and it is only in the last 50 years that 
any concerted efforts have been made to introduce formal elementary educa- 
tion. These have been accompanied by an attempt to introduce sanitary prac- 
tices and to teach modern concepts of disease. Despite 50 years of the presence 
of elementary educational institutions and continued but intermittent efforts 
to teach hygiene and sanitation, most people in Guinhangdan have no know!- 
edge of—or at least little understanding of—the germ theory of disease and 
the nature of contamination. They are not without their own theory of disease, 
however, and only through a knowledge of the nature of this theory and its 
similarities and dissimilarities to modern theory can educators hope to be 
effective in inaugurating change through the teaching of scientific concepts and 
practices. 

The recognition of specific sickness as it is known and understood by 
Western medical personnel or by the Western lay population is a rare phenom- 
enon among the village folk. There are a few educated women and men who 
have been exposed to, and who have understood, the tenets of hygiene and 
health education. Such women will talk about whooping cough, measles, 
chicken pox, and colds. Other illnesses are described vaguely with a disin- 
terest in the description per se. Seemingly, everyone who is ill has fever and 
aches and pains; a little less frequently the symptoms are itchiness, swelling, 
and little red spots. A mother will report that a child has slightly loose, or 
very loose, bowels but she does not look for, or understand the need to look 
for, related symptoms. To her, the nature of the excreta and the child’s fre- 
quent bowel movements are the illness, and she speculates no further than 
about what the child might have been eating. Irritability may be a sign of 
illness, but again it may not. Significantly, it is recognized that some irritabil- 
ity ina baby may bea stage of presickness, and a potion is administered while 
waiting for the sickness to develop. 

No matter what the ailment, it will be considered slight when it is first 
noticed. A mother rarely seeks aid or gives treatment on the initial appearance 
of symptoms. The gravity of the sickness will impress itself only as the patient 
suffers more and more. If one mentions pain or great itching, that is one stage 
of malaise. If the irritation continues over a considerable time, the length of 
time is in itself unimportant, but if the duration is coupled with increasing 
intensity, the sickness assumes greater gravity in the minds of patient and 
family. If the patient takes to his bed instead of continuing with his daily 
routine, this is another distinct stage of severity. The surest indicator of 
severity of suffering (and automatically more serious illness) comes when the 
patient cries. All are moved to pity and attempt to do what they can within the 
limited range of their belief and knowledge to alleviate his discomfort. 

Related to the belief that illness is not serious in its initial manifestations 
is the practice of not seeking aid in the early stages of the illness. When a child 
first has fever or a rash of some kind, the mother hopes passively that it will 
disappear. A mother reported that her child died in one day of illness; he 
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started to vomit in the morning and was dead by afternoon. This swift col- 
lapse allowed no more than the administration of an aspirin and consultation 
with neighbors and friends. If the malady persists for some time, there will be 
recourse to the home remedies in one’s own repertory and that of friends. 
Everybody has some knowledge of leaves prepared in such and such a manner 
which cured cld X when he had exactly the same trouble, and such possibili- 
ties must be exhausted before the curer is called. Many and strange are the 
treatments that are tried in this experimental frame of mind. Most are harm- 
less and some undoubtedly help the sufferer mentally or physically, but oc- 
casionally the attempted cure leads to dangerous complications. One school- 
teacher applied gun powder and coconut oil to an open blister on her heel. 

Home remedies failing, the family of the patient discusses the nature of 
the illness and decides to whom they should turn for help. They diagnose the 
case as probably being within the province of one or another of the curer- 
specialists, who is then requested to visit the home of the sufferer—or the 
patient, if ambulatory, may go to the house of the curer. If the ministrations 
of the first curer fail, a different type of specialist will be called. 

THERAPISTS 

In the minds of the people, an important distinction as to the nature of 
illness has to do with the categorization of various afflictions, and this distinc- 
tion is best understood in terms of the practitioner who treats the cases. 
Specialists among the curers and healers of the village include the midwife 
or partira who gives prenatal care when it is requested, assists at delivery, and 
routinely gives postnatal care. In most instances she will be called if the 
neonate becomes ill, and she will be consulted until the baby has passed the 
infant stage at about 1} years of age. She is thus the obstetrician and pedia- 
trician of the village. In addition, she treats painful menstrual cases. The 
masseuse or masseur, the /ilol, attends to sprains, dislocations, and broken 
bones. His special province is the skeleton and such ills as the bones are heir 
to. If a person falls, twists an ankle, or has aches and pains near protuberant 
bones, he will call the hilot. The parasona, who may also be maie or female, 
is consulted if one has been bitten by a centipede or a snake, or has been hurt 
by the spiny fins of a fish. There are two remaining classes of practitioners, the 
haplasan and tambalan; both treat skin diseases, infections, debilitating and 
fatal diseases, and the multitudinous vague aches and pains that are the lot 
of mankind. However, the haplasan treats only by anointing while the tam- 
balan has a series of varied treatments. The tambalan is also reputed to be 
much more powerful, for his knowledge of agents of disease and treatment is 
more extensive. 

There are, then, five types of practitioners: the midwife, the masseur, the 
parasona, the haplasan, and the tambalan. The qualifications for any one of 
these callings are interesting. To become a midwife, one must be a female and 
must demonstrate interest and skill in midwifery. Both midwives who live 
in Guinhangdan deny having received any instruction in their art but they 
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both had borne a child or two before they began assisting at births. One may 
become a midwife, then, if one is of the proper sex, has given birth to a child, 
and has the inclination. The same is not true with the masseur and masseuse, 
for their qualification for their profession comes at birth or not at all: they 
must have been born feet first. There are five hilots in the village studied, 
and all were so born; the single parasona was also born feet first. In addition, 
she learned the rudiments of her practice from her mother and husband. The 
requisite experience for haplasan or tambalan comes in adulthood and either 
males or females may receive the call. In order to become a haplasan or 
tambalan a person must have a dream experience, in which a supernatural 
comes to him and instructs him in the use of a magical potion. He is told what 
leaves or roots to use and how to prepare and apply them. There are fewer 
haplasans and tambalans than midwives or masseurs; in Guinhangdan there 
is but one of each. Practitioners from other villages may be called upon and 
two tambalans who were born in Guinhangdan but who no longer live there 
are sometimes consulted at their homes some distance up the river.” 


CLASSES OF MALAISE AND ILLNESS 


The natural causes of illness include indigestible foods, sudden changes in 
temperature, strong winds and vagrant breezes, and the vapor that arises 
from the ground when the sun comes out after a prolonged rain. Blood or air 
may be “trapped” in the body. Birth and falls resulting in injury are in the 
category of the natural; the supernatural enters into causation rarely, as, for 
example, when a newly delivered mother who is weak and defenseless is 
visited by an evil spirit. Correspondingly, the midwife and the masseur are as- 
sumed to have little understanding or knowledge of supernatural causation 
and no need of it.* The parasona’s patients come to her as a result of injury 
from natural causes and she, too, has little dependence on, or control over, 
the supernatural. She may invoke a Catholic deity if her patient fails to re- 
spond to her ministrations or she may refer him to one of the curers who are 
versed in the lore of the spirits. In contrast, most cases about which the 
haplasan or tambalan are consulted are considered to be in the province of the 
supernaturals. 

Among the natural incapacitations which women are subject to are 
guindudugoan, which is bleeding during pregnancy or hemorrhage in delivery, 
and guinaawakan or miscarriage. Bangnan and sigpil are difficulties in delivery 
caused by obstructions in the birth canal. Among the natural digestive dis- 
orders most common to babies and children are nagooro-oro or frequent bowel 
movement and watery feces due to the eating of indigestible foods. Jnpatso is 
similar except that it is confined to nursing children and is believed to be 
caused by the curdling or souring of the mother’s milk. Guintutubol, or con- 
stipation, is also thought of as a dige..cive upset. Watihon, or hookworm, is 
recognized by worms in the stool and is believed by most mothers to be caused 
by eating too much fish. Sprains, fractures, and dislocations of bones are 
thought of as naturally caused; so, too, is hernia. Snake or centipede bites, 
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kinagat, and puncture from a fish spine, nahabisol, are caused by natural 
forces. 

Among the supernaturally caused incapacitations are a group of illnesses 
called pasma. There is a pasma of hunger, of sleeplessness, of drinking too 
much, and of crossing a stream of warm water. Another group of illnesses are 
dahura which are recognized by itchiness, spots, aches, and pains. Dahura are 
caused by annoyed spirits. Sorcerers cause various forms of illness including 
yaws, leprosy, and some mental disturbances. Milder unnatural powers are 
possessed by a sorcerer who can give stomach ache, nahaawog, to those who 
pilfer his protected fruit trees. 

Sorcerers and witches operate across family lines. Within the family three 
kinds of illness may result from human-to-human relationships. The tie be- 
tween parent and child is considered so firm that what happens to the former 
will influence the latter; what the father does when he is away from home may 
affect his offspring. If he is startled, frightened, or unfaithful, his child will 
have a tendency to be easily frightened, will jerk his head backwards, and, 
in serious cases, will have convulsions. This is known as calas. One informant 
reported that the symptoms following marital infidelity begin in a child, the 
moment the father begins illicit intercourse. Theoretically, such a tie also 
exists between the mother and the child of either sex, but all the cases of illness 
traceable to this parent-child closeness were through the father. 

The strength of the familial tie is shown by the illness a person may suffer 
while away from home for an extended period. This is known as hinamindang. 
The symptoms are excessive perspiration, fever, and weakness; it is caused by 
a spouse or a sibling who wraps and heats the clothes of the absentee. This is 
considered to be playing a trick; the coercive intent of the act is rationalized 
or overlooked. 

Harshness on the part of a parent who slaps or beats a child more fre- 
quently than is considered normal may result in buntfog; the symptoms are 
described as extreme nervousness, falling down, and foaming at the mouth. 
It is interesting to note how the values of stable family ties both between 
spouses and between parents and children are emphasized in the expected 
punishment for infidelity, leaving home, or being unduly stern with children. 

AGENTS OF DISEASE 

Spirit-gods, witches, and sorcerers are deemed responsible for most ill- 
nesses which are not natural. In the mythology as it is now expounded, the 
encantos, spirit-gods, were the fallen angels who were doomed to follow Lucifer 
when he was expelled from Heaven. The encantos fell into the trees, the river, 
and onto the earth. Earth beings are the funanon, river and ocean spirits are 
the tubignon, and tree spirits are the cahoynon. In Guinhangdan only the 
cahoynon are present, although if one goes further afield one may meet the 
other types. 

Cahoynon rarely live in the village or town but there are still a few old 
trees which are reputed to house a population of them. Guinhangdan had such a 
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tree on the school grounds. The school principal ordered it cut down and re- 
placed by a shade or fruit tree. Soon afterwards, she acquired a rash (prob- 
ably hives) which she became convinced was due to her untimely order. 
Cahoynon characteristically inhabit the remote farms, uncultivated lands, 
and relatively untraveled strips of the river. They live in families in houses 
and cultivate fields. In appearance they are like mortals except that they are 
very beautiful, rich, and well dressed. There are cahoynon who resemble 
Filipinos and some who resemble Europeans but the ones most frequently dis- 
cussed are the latter—the fair-haired, white-skinned beings. To mortal eyes, 
cahoynon homes look like trees and their fields look like weeds and grass. 

While cahoynon are invisible to mortals they have the power to become 
visible. They are reported to mix with people in the market place, in buses, 
and in the theater, but they do not become known unless it is their intention 
to do so. Most people from Guinhangdan have never seen, nor imagined they 
have seen, an encanto, but this has no bearing on the belief in their existence. 
Millions of people have never seen germs, but their belief in their existence is 
unquestioned. 

Most cahoynon leave human beings alone. On occasion cahoynon may help 
humans, but generally any contact between the two which offends or injures 
the cahoynon results in illness for the human. When one is in the habitat 
of cahoynon, one should move lightly and slowly and be ever aware that a 
harsh word or an abrupt act may irritate the unseen ones. What appears to be 
merely a tree may be the home of the cahoynon and the shady area beneath 
may be their kitchens; weeds or grass in the path or the field may be their 
crops. To disturb these supernaturals in their habitat is to invite their anger. 
When one has offended a cahoynon the consequences may or may not be 
immediate and recognizable to the layman. If a man is cutting down a tree 
and the bolo slips and nicks him, or some of the sap of the tree spurts on him 
and causes itchiness or pain, he knows he is in the vicinity of the cahoynon. 
On the other hand one may have offended the invisible people but remain un- 
aware of the offense for hours or days until a tambalan or haplasan makes the 
diagnosis. An ill person will always suspect that dysphoria is the result of 
some failure to observe the precautions necessary to maintain good health, 
and accordingly search his memory for such lapse. The probability is very 
high that he has been in the fields or working in the nipa palm along the river. 
He therefore goes to the specialist, if his illness is serious enough for therapy 
and aid in propitiation of the offended spirits. 

Tubignon live primarily in the deep seas, though they may also inhabit the 
rivers and ponds. Their upper body is human and the nether portion is fish. 
Tubignon cause illness and death if one angers them by failing to seek their 
permission to navigate or fish. Failure to observe the proprietary control may 
be minimally punished with a poor catch. 

The tunanon live in the ground; their lower torso is imprisoned by the 
earth while the upper portion is free. From this uncomfortable position they 
are briefly delivered about dusk to seek their food. The tunanon are the most 
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irritable of all the encantos because they are imprisoned so much of the time 
while the humans around them enjoy freedom. There is danger of hitting or 
kicking them almost any time of the day except dusk. Tunanon are both 
mischievous and dangerous. They may play tricks such as hiding an article 
of clothing, blocking off a path, or they may cause illness. They cannot cause as 
many sicknesses as the cahoynon and tubignon and cannot cure all sicknesses 
they cause. 

A special class of the tunanon is the agfa, who are small! black people with 
long black hair all over their bodies and on their faces. Agtas are reported to 
be rare in Guinhangdan but many are believed to be in Tanauan and on the 
west coast of Leyte. The agta differ from all other encantos in that they are 
completely malevolent and cause illnesses which cannot be cured. Unlike 
other encantos, they never become enamored of a human being and never 
perform benevolent acts such as providing a good catch, a better harvest, or 
imparting to a curer the knowledge of how to treat an illness. Their lesser 
acts are mischievous tricks (the same as with the tunanon) such as mis- 
placing the hat a man has hung ona bush while working, or causing a path to 
disappear. 

The cahoynon and the tunanon transmit illness by throwing sand, bits of 
dirt, insects, or small stones at their victims. If the victim suffers a slight 
illness, he is said to be dahura; if the illness is grave, he is considered to be 
guindarahogan, or seriously punished. The extent of injury depends not upon 
the size of the missile but rather upon the intent of the mischievous or aveng- 
ing encanto. The tubignon wreak their misfortune on intractable humans by 
controlling the winds, waves, and schools of fish. The agta hits his victim with 
an arrow released from a bow. 

While the encantos are supernaturals who can assume human form, the 
asuangs, or witches, are another class of beings who were originally human 
and who acquire and develop supernatural powers. In his human shape the 
asuang lives among his neighbors, undifferentiated and undistinguishable in 
appearance and behavior from others. An asuang may be either male or fe- 
male. If a person is suspected of being an asuang, his neighbors will continue 
to treat him with normal courtesy and cordiality; they will accept, but not 
eat, any food prepared or offered by him. At present there is one female 
asuang resident in the village; in recent years there were two men so termed. 
When desiring a nonhuman guise, the asuang often transforms himself into 
a cat, dog, pig, or bird. Such transformation usually takes place about dusk 
and often near the residence of a sick person. Asuangs do not cause sickness 
but prey on those who are already sick or who are weak and vulnerable for 
other reasons, e.g., mothers who have just delivered babies or the babies 
themselves. They may grasp the mother’s vagina and crumple it, and she will 
die; or they may pull the umbilical cord of the infant and he will die. They 
may scratch or bite and they are considered to find the patient’s bowel con 
tents particularly delectable, although they are not interested in voided 


excreta. 
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Asuangs may be slightly or highly developed, that is, they may be newly 
infused with their evil powers and consequently not very adept in their use, 
or they may have been practicing asuangs for a long time and therefore be 
more dangerous and more difficult to exorcise.? Asuangs can be cured of their 
evil proclivities and once again assume their place among innocuous human 
beings. 

No sorcerers live in Guinhangdan. A sorcerer is a human who cannot 
change his shape, who may possess unusual powers of locomotion, and who 
has a limited and specialized power to cause illness. A sorcerer, a daotan, uses 
a hair from the whorl point on the top or back of the head or some clothing 
of the intended victim as the media for causing illness. A palakodan is a sor- 
cerer who uses oils and roots rather than hair or clothing to cause sickness and 
death. The power of sorcerers may be used or bought to inflict illness on un- 
willing or unfaithful lovers, and on enemies. 

Family members who may cause illness have already been mentioned. 


PREVENTION AND CURE 

One way to stay healthy and to insure the well-being of one’s family is to 
obey the cultural mores, both as they relate to interaction with the super- 
natural and with other humans. The most effective defense against any super- 
natural is to stay out of his province. If a person knows the habitst of a family 
of tree spirits, the surest (but not an infallible) technique for remaining healthy 
is not to enter the enchanted area. But total avoidance of the habitations of 
supernaturals is both impractical and unlikely. In the first place, encantos may 
live in the middle of residential sections, cultivated fields, or coconut groves, 
which people cannot indefinitely avoid. As the supernaturals are invisible, 
an individual may inadvertently step on them or hit them. If one is in the 
supposed abode of tree spirits, the approved precaution is to speak and walk 
quietly and slowly and not to laugh. If one must disturb the tranquillity of 
the area by such an act as chopping down a tree, the permission of the ca- 
hoynon should first be sought. Further, some supernaturals such as the 
cahoynon and the water spirits may aid and reward humans, and this possible 
blessing may draw a person to the area. Of the three classes of spirits, the 
water spirits receive the most offerings. Their permission must be sought by 
verbal request and an accompanying food offering before one may build a 
lish corral. They, like the cahoynon, may benefit or harm humans according 
to their whim, but with the earth spirits, little is to be gained; they are almost 
unrelievedly malevolent. In defense against them a man may carry bits of 
sacred articles, relicios, which are obtained from the priest. 

How distressing must be the teaching about the Christian supernaturals. 
As a class they have no fixed abode, and the formal teachings of the church 
emphasize the omnipresence and omnipotence of God. Fortunately, the Chris- 
tian pantheon are not looked upon as a disease agent. No ailment was ever 
reported to be a visitation from God as a punishment for sin or as a trial of 
one’s faith, ideas prominent in some Christian circles. 
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Avoidance of powerful and potentially malevolent humans is also de- 
sirable but impossible. Thus the asuang lives among her fellow villagers and 
is treated as naturally as possible, in order not to arouse her anger. Defense 
against the asuang has two aspects. One cannot with impunity eat any food 
offered by an asuang since the evil spirit and power enters in this way. Pre- 
pared foods which have been allowed to grow cold and meat (whether cold or 
hot) are especially dangerous. Sick or otherwise vulnerable persons must be 
protected from the preying asuang; thus men armed with sharpened bamboo 
poles will stand guard over a dying person or the newly delivered mother and 
babe. The dead are not guarded since they are no longer considered likely 
victims. 

The efficacy of some sorcery is dependent on physical proximity, and these 
sorcerers can be avoided or contact with them minimized. Others may operate 
from a distance and no precautions avail. In the unavoidable presence of a 
sorcerer, quiet conciliatory behavior is expedient. ‘‘The best way is not to 
argue with someone who has palakod. Even if his ways are all lies, just listen, 
don’t argue. Just praise him. Abide with him.” If one becomes bewitched, the 
sorcerer must be appeased through an intermediary who seeks assurance that 
the symptoms will be dispelled. 

Diagnosis, treatment, and patient education differ somewhat from 
specialist to specialist, but certain common notions are held by all. It is be- 
lieved that treatment should be repeated three times, and preferably at the 
same time of day as during the first meeting. The most common forms of 
treatment are rubbing and massaging, ritual anointment with coconut oil ac- 
companied by prayer, dry and wet poultices, and herbal additions to the drink- 
ing or bath water. No curer practices sucking or manual extraction.’ Nothing 
is injected into the body and pills are not prescribed. Dried roots, dried leaves, 
and scrapings of branches are popular medicinal ingredients, and coconut oil 
is ubiquitous. Specific leaves are required for specific ailments. For instance, a 
midwife treats constipation in children under five by placing tomato leaves on 
their stomachs; older children require ‘‘stronger’’ leaves. While the kind ot 
leaf required is specific, the curer need not do the collecting. The parasona 
plants and tends a small patch of herbs which she uses in her therapy, a 
unique instance of a planned and conserved pharmacopoeia. 

Diagnosis of malaise is arrived at by looking at the patient and by asking 
questions. A mother is guided by a fever or a dry tongue. The masseuse con- 
siders temperature and swelling. The parahaplas has an exotic diagnosti 
technique. She ritually anoints the patient with coconut oil and has him lie 
down on large leaves, covers him with the same kind of leaves and lets him 
perspire for about an hour. When he is uncovered, the leaves are examined fo! 
the missiles which the annoyed encantos have presumably shot-into him or at 
him. Bits of hair, sand, or part of insects are “proof” of the disease causation. 
The tambalon examines his patient and then awaits an inspirational diag- 
nosis; the knowledge *‘just comes to him.” 

Incantation to spirits and prayer to Christian deities are used by al! 
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practitioners, and the tambalon also observes a perpetual novena to an en- 
canto ancestor; failure to observe daily devotions would cause him to become 
ill. Occasionally, a lay person with a persistent malady will vow to a saint to 
make an offering or to perform a particular action if he is cured. 

When success follows a treatment, curers are modest and generally attrib- 
ute the recovery to the help and intervention of supernaturals, both God and 
the encantos. Failures are rationalized as being due to faulty diagnosis, lack 
of cooperation on the part of the patient, the advanced state of the sickness 
when the curer was called, or the omnipotence of God or the power of the 
encanto. Curers are paid modest fees ranging from 20¢ to 50¢. A few curers may 
be given as much as $2.50. Most healers disclaim any desire for a fee and ex- 
plain that people force the miniscule sums upon them; in some instances the 
patient’s family claims that the cure will not work if the healer does not accept 
payment. 

Little mention has been made of patent medicines, antibiotics, or any 
other paraphernalia of present-day therapy. The products of the pharmacist’s 
shop and the services of an M.D. are not totally lacking in Guinhangdan, but 
they are accepted with but slight modifications of the old theories of disease. 
Some individuals who are both adherents to the old ways and timid advocates 
of the new, show ingenuity in their resolution of conflicts between the two 
theories and the divergent practices. Some fail to effect a compromise and 
vacillate between the M.D. and the local curer. Some feel that the sphere of 
influence and competence of a local curer can be distinguished from the sphere 
of influence of a medical doctor, and this is a belief in which contemporary 
M.D.’s who were born and raised in a village are apt to concur. 


SOME INDIVIDUAL CASES 


The integration of new elements into a pre-existing pattern of thought and 
experience will differ among individuals. Each will assimilate the novel 
material in terms of his own background and history. A brief consideration of 
a few such reinterpretations will illustrate the juxtaposition of old and new 
theories of disease in Guinhangdan and will give substantial evidence of the 
tenacity and influence of ancient beliefs and practices. Three of the people 
to be discussed have had considerable education which has not substantially 
altered their beliefs and practices. The other three are interesting because of 
other characteristics relative to their understanding of the causes of disease. 

Puridad Taybuyan is a masseuse, 35 years of age, with five years of elementary- 
school education. In treating sprains and dislocations, Puridad uses leaves and coconut 
oil or camphorated oil or alcohol. She does not mix the old and the new treatments, as 
she believes this would rob both of their efficacy. She settles potential conflicts between 
old and new theories by compartmentalizing them. 


Norberto Navarro, 42, is a schoolteacher. Norberto professes not to believe in en- 
cantos but what he does is not so much to disbelieve in them as to rename them, One 
night water ran heavily from a spout which was supposedly shut. Unable to find any 
natural or human causes for the phenomenon, he assigned it to the supernatural. “I 
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do not believe in encantos,” he said, ‘‘but it was some kind of evil spirits.”” He had met 
the conflict between his old and strongly held belief in supernaturals and his new and 
uneasily accepted training in their nonexistence by changing the name of the image he 


held in his mind. 


Maria Colasin, 40 years of age and an elementary school teacher with a degree in 
education, may be cited as an example of the vacillating type. For a skin infection she 
went to the town M.D. for injections and the next day visited the local curer. She is 
well aware that after consulting the two practitioners in sequence and after having 
submitted to divergent treatments, she cannot impute the subsequent cure to either 
source. But her belief in either practitioner is not strong enough to enable her to trust 
only one. She will not take the chance involved in committing herself to either the old 
or the new; she cannot risk leaving an encanto offended or germs untended. 

Julia Barana is 41, holds a degree and a certificate in education and is the principa! 
of the six-grade elementary school in Guinhangdan. When she had a rash she was 
urged by a fellow schoolteacher to avail herself of the services of the haplas rather 
than to go to the M.D. This she did, rationalizing that it was for the experience as 
nuch as for anything else. The first treatment afforded temporary relief from the itch 
and succeeded in convincing Julia that she had offended the encantos on the school 
grounds. Her condition subsequently worsened and she went to an M.D. Cure was not 
immediate and she went back to the haplas. She is another example of the irresolute 
type, seeking relief from whichever therapist she thinks more important at a given 


moment. 


Manuel Balosa is 68, has completed the third grade in elementary school, and is 
today the only tambalan residing in Guinhangdan. Although age and weakness hav: 
curtailed his curing activities, he is still a vital influence in the community. He is an 
intelligent man, and, despite his lack of formal education, the most scholarly individual 
in the village. Manuel had heard about germs and, to one so meditative and reasonable 
as he, they had a place in the scheme of things. He thought that they were little animals 
found in some fish and that the eating of those particular fish could give one bulatok o1 
swollen belly. Also, Manuel is an example of the extreme conservative who can none 
theless make room in his ideology for new elements. He holds and can document a1 
intricate theory of disease causation and cure, which is to be expected inasmuch as h« 


is the principal therapist for the village today. 


Elena Bayratan is 49 years of age, the wife of a laborer, and has completed the 6t! 
grade. Her beliefs are significant because she had lived for some time before her mar 
riage with a relative who was a medical doctor and she had had an unusual opportunity 
to learn the beliefs and common practices of the modern physician. Indeed, she gav 
a lucid, fairly accurate account of germs, but side by side with this understanding 
existed the belief in encantos. She felt that she could differentiate between encantos 
and germs as causal agents of disease in two ways. First, by the practitioner who was 
successful in treating a given illness; if the cure was imputed to the tambalan becaus 
he treated the patient solely, initially, or finally before his recovery, then the illness 
was caused by encantos. Second, a patient whose illness was caused by encantos has 
intensified reactions (dysphoria and euphoria are marked) while the patient’s reactions 
to germ-caused illnesses are rather mild and ordinary. Elena is probably the one of th 
six who had the greatest opportunity to be influenced toward the theories and practic 
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of modern medicine (through the M.D. relative with whom she resided before marriage) 
and yet the experience has modified her beliefs about disease causation and cure very 
little. 

DISCUSSION 

A system of beliefs about the nature of disease causation, the natural and 
supernatural agents of transmission, and the practices of defense and cure 
have been considered. Beliefs about sickness, and trust and confidence in 
treatment and therapists are seen to be systematically patterned; the belief 
systems are coherent and logical in the light of the mythology. 

In recent years, when consideration of an indigenous theory of disease has 
gone beyond mere description, it has often been focused on the admixture of 
the scientific and magical, or rational and nonrational, aspects of theory and 
practice. It is hypothesized that magic and “real knowledge” are often inter- 
twined, may be indistinguishable, and that the individual oscillates between 
the two and resorts to both quite indiscriminately (Hsu 1952:8). Evidence for 
this hypothesis has been convincingly presented by Hsu and is further strength- 
ened by the material presented here. Furthermore, Hsu says that such practice 
is not confined to primitives or to peoples of underdeveloped areas, but is part 
of the way of life of societies everywhere, although the proportions of magic 
and science in a given society vary. 

Another hypothesis that has been advanced is that villagers can and do 
differentiate, perhaps unconsciously, between minor and incapacitating dis- 
eases and, on the basis of this distinction, can and do seek Western therapy 
for cases of greater incapacitation (Gould 1957:508). Of 30 cases in a village 
in north India (whose size and population are nuc mentioned), Gould finds 
that the greater number of incapacitating diseases were treated by the M.D. 
and the greater number of minor ailments by native curers. Erasmus (1952: 
417) suggests that the folk look up to the M.D. for his greater ability to cure 
serious illnesses. No evidence in support of these hypotheses has been pre- 
sented here. A point in need of amplification is the nature of individual 
knowledge of disease. Diseases do not exist as categories which can be identi- 
fied, named, and brought for treatment according to the classification. This 
may seem obvious, but it must be kept in mind that, especially to the layman, 
symptoms are confusing, are interpreted naively, and are subject to frequent 
reinterpretation. A particular malaise is not quickly and accurately identified 
by either a villager or anthropologist.’ For that matter, professional curers in 
any society have recurrent difficulties in diagnosis. The fact that reasonably 
frequent accurate identification of a disease requires extensive training and 
experience raises some problems about techniques of investigation on the part 
of the social scientist. For instance, one must question the value of adminis- 
tering questionnaires to schoolchildren, naming 22 diseases and asking them 
to check the ones which they would treat at home, the ones for which they 
would consult a folk curer, and the ones* for which they would go to a doctor 

Erasmus 1952:416; Gould 1957:514f)."In Guinhangdan, at least, the in- 
dividual does not grapple with a disease, but with a discomfort or malaise 
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which he may describe as being itchy, disturbing, or painful. It is not measles 
or bronchitis or tuberculosis but an unhappiness and a dis-ease which the 
patient brings to specialists and which the curer or M.D. defines for the pa- 
tient. Again, the validity of answers of folk curers who were asked who should 
treat diphtheria, tuberculosis, venereal disease, and appendicitis (Erasmus 
1952:416) is debatable when these words are just labels for which clear and 
precise referents seldom exist in our own society. The carriers of another cul- 
ture are at still greater disadvantage.* What is missing is a series of stable ref- 
erent points and a frame of reference commonly understood. 

Erasmus has also addressed himself to the question of the degree to which 
preliterate people think differently. To what extent are their knowledge and 
beliefs less empirical in nature than our own? He finds that: 


. folk beliefs in themselves are offering no resistance to modern medical practices 
in so far as those practices may be judged by the folk on an empirical basis. Preventa 
tive medicine, however, is being resisted because its comprehension is largely at a 
theoretical level that does not readily lend itself to empirical observation (Erasmus 
1952:418f). 


Simmons (1955:71) concurs. I would not quarrel with this conclusion. How- 
ever, it should be added, in the interests of applying the generalization to 
public health practices, that very few of the procedures of a therapist can be, 
judged on a reliable and valid basis either by the folk or by their city cousins. 
For instance, the relationships between a treatment and its effect is usually 

far from obvious, is often obscure, and at best is amazingly complex. This 
refers both to the Filipino who is anointed with oil and whose red spots disap 

pear, and to the American who faithfully follows the regimen prescribed by a 
competent M.D., after which his symptoms disappear. What is empirica! 
knowledge here? The cause-treatment and the effect-cure noted by the 
patient? Or an observable, describable, verifiable relationship defined not by 

the patient but by the trained specialist? Both Filipinos and Americans have 
trained specialists who observe and describe the relationship. The tambalan, 
after a lifetime of study and thought, “knows” where families of encantos live. 
He has charted the provenance of daotan in western Leyte and Samar. He is 
convinced and he is convincing about his own empirical observations, as is the 
doctor. However, Erasmus notes (1952:423), as does Hsu (1952:122), that 
while both the folk and the Western urbanites individually may be unable to 
differentiate between statistically probable relationships and unrelated but 
co-existing phenomena, the urbanite is fortunate in that the society in which 
he lives has made it more probable that he will be dealing with the former. 


NOTES 


'! Research was undertaken under the auspices of the Fulbright Foundation, which provided 
support for the academic year 1955-1956. The methods used to obtain information for the present 
article included structured interviewing and participant observation. Most of the medical per- 
sonnel of the village were interviewed; I estimate I spent 50 hours with the tambalan (curer) but 


considerably less time with the others. 
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* The special province of each particular practitioner is not quite so clear as some of the 
preceding statements may indicate. The partira may be called a hilot when she uses massage on 
an aching portion of the body; she is generally not called tambalan. A tambalan may be called 
haplasan or hilot in so far as he anoints with oil or massages but when he assists in a difficult birth 
he is still a tambalan and not a partira. The parasona is not called a hilot, a haplasan, or a tam- 
balan. Outside of the province of the midwife and the parasona, there is no arbitrary rule about 
who treats what except that there are recognizably natural and supernatural causes of incapacita 
tion which may indicate the curer to be consulted. 

’ Two exceptions should be noted. Both the midwife and the masseur depend on God’s help 
in many steps of diagnosis and treatment. Thus a midwife will say “With the help of God the 
baby was born well and the mother is all right.”” And the masseur will invoke the aid of the super- 
natural as he circles a rice field to rid it of rats, murmuring prayers as he goes. 

* For an excellent account of the asuang belief as it exists in the Bicol region of Luzon see 
Lynch 1949, 

* Well-developed asuangs are often associated with sigbins, an animal or a bird, who may 
perform services such as providing transportation or scouting ahead for the asuang. The beliefs 
about sigbins in Guinhangdan are sporadic in appearance and conflicting in nature. One of the 
persons with the greatest repertory of supernatural lore claims there are no sigbins in the village. 
Another old person holds that there are sigbins who act as the scouts for the asuangs. There was 
a recent death in relation to which a zealous son-in-law shot at a puppy whom he thought was a 
sigbin. The last two instances are the only recorded appearances of alleged sigbins in Guinhang- 
dan. 

® One curer in the nearby town makes use of an egg in diagnosis. 

7 Hsu specifically states that he had help from an M.D. in identifying the illnesses about 
which he wrote. Erasmus and Gould did not mention what they did about this problem in identi- 
fication and communication. 

* The information gathered in response to these questions might be trustworthy at the level 
ol ideal culture patterns. Respondents may have learned something of the names of disorders 
and acquired a smattering of knowledge about symptoms in which Westerners are interested. 
They may know where they should go for certain kinds of treatment and they probably have a 
desire to show themselves knowledgeable in the testing situation, e.g., answering the questions. 

In addition, there are two ever present dangers in analysis of information gathered on 
questionnaires. Respondents may answer what they think will please the questioner rather than 
what they actually believe and, in the event they actually believe what they answer, there is 
the further possibility that verbal responses have little or no relation to actual behavior. Aside 
from these reservations on the reliability of the technique in gathering data on this particular 
question, the writer is appreciative of the analysis which Erasmus has made and the difficulty of 
the problems he undertook. 
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The Universality of Typical Dreams: Japanese vs. Americans 
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MID the profusion of dreams which arise from the innermost recesses 
of the mind and which belong uniquely to one individual, there are re- 
current themes which are shared by many persons, which would seem to have 
the same significance for every dreamer, and to denote his membership in clan, 
culture, or species. Just how universal are these “‘typical’’ dreams? Are they 
susceptible to variations in our cultures or do they represent the universal 
human situation and/or our common phylobiological structure? Specifically, in 
what ways would the human similarities and cultural differences between 
Japanese and Americans be reflected in their typical dreams? In turn, would 
not the dream questionnaire be a worthwhile sociological and anthropological 
instrument ? 
BACKGROUND 

Typical dreams of being nude in public, of falling, of soaring bodily through 
the air, of painlessly losing teeth, of finding money, and so on, strike us as being 
of a different sort from the balance of our dreams. Indeed they are. First, in 
contrast with the unique dream which most often appears only once in a life- 
time, the typical dream is distinguished by being repeated. Also, the typical 
dream tends to be remembered; because of some engaging feature, because it 
does recur, or perhaps through some peculiarity of symbolism which permits it 
to escape the fate of repression, the typical dream is preserved while the 
unique dream fades with the morning. Another peculiarity of these dreams is 
that they are resistant to the psychoanalytic method of interpretation; by 
Freud’s (1933:236) own admission, the method of free association got him 
nowhere, and the dream source remained a matter for speculation. However, 
the most intriguing aspect is the fact that they appear in the same form for 
many dreamers. Typical dreams mark a public domain. They intimate a com- 
mon bond between us. 

Before one works with typical dreams, several methodological problems 
must be faced. The precise description of a single typical dream is not always 
easy, and definitions are often quite arbitrary. Ordinary dreams may still be 
classified in a number of ways, according to aggression, sex, pain, pleasure, or 
whatever, but no one maintains that such classifications connect dreams which 
justify universal interpretations. Nor will symbols usually define a typical 
dream; the snake, though a frequent actor on the dream stage, appears in di- 
verse settings and roles. To show the apparent inconsistency in the treatment 
of typical dreams, the dream of attack may be cited: the weapon, the assailant, 
and the reaction of the protagonist may vary, but despite the differences, the 
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dream is frequently treated in the literature as typical. In a levitation dream, 
the dreamer may fly by idly flapping his arms, he may soar as a glider, he may 
be lifted by ‘‘anti-gravity,”’ but by consensus the dreams belong together. In 
some cases the criteria may be quite subtle; consider with what fine distinc- 
tions one author describes the dream of finding money: ‘‘The remarkable thing 
is that the money is always coins, never in bills, and that it is always found in 
the sand. The emotions in the dream are pleasant, the excitement increasing 
and concern growing as to whether all the money will be found and collected. 
The feeling that there may be still more coins always persists” (Feldman 
1943; 1952). If one were to look far enough into them, he would probably dis- 
cover that no dream exactly duplicates any other, but in typical dreams, 
similarities generally predominate over differences to create a impelling im- 
pression of sameness. In this study, though the initial interest was in typical 
dreams, the problem of definition was evaded by including admittedly un- 
typical dream symbols and themes. 

Typical dreams have too often been neglected as a valid area for research 
because of an unwarranted bias: They have become associated with the 
“dream book” to be carried in the pocket for ready reference to the meaning of 
any dream. Though some modern authors may be more permissive than others 
in the use of a dream lexicon (Gutheil 1951), the prevailing belief is that there 
is no short-cut to the dream source, no substitute for the lengthy associations 
of the dreamer. However, there is no real heterodoxy in assuming a common 
significance behind dreams in which not just one element but the tableau is re- 
peated; one who holds to the conviction that typical dreams may be inter- 
preted without additional information need be no less orthodox than Freud 
(1933:235) himself, who explicitly stated his position. 

Freud called for more study to arrive at the interpretations of typical 
dreams. Hitschman (1934; 1935) allowed that group statistics on their occur- 
rence might be revealing. In anthropological research, Eggan (1952) has col- 
lected a large sample of Hopi Indian dreams, as has Hall (1947) with American 
college students; however, their approach should be distinguished from the use 
of the dream questionnaire. The literature contains a few reports of results 
from questionnaires on typical dreams, chiefly establishing differences between 
male and female (Middleton 1933; Gahagan 1936; DeMartino 1953). Scattered 
statistics on the frequency of specific typical dreams may be found; for ex- 
ample, some half dozen give the percentage occurrence in different groups 
questioned of the dream of falling (Griffith 1950). However, most authors of 
the considerable literature on typical dreams have concerned themselves with 
the interpretation of this or that particular dream. And, following the threads 
of interpretations, one sees patterns emerging but gains no clear image of 
where they will eventually lead. 

The dream questionnaire will yield its ultimate benefit in cross-cultural re- 
search only when the meanings of the dreams are fully understood. However, 
two investigations may be conducted at once, with what is known about cul- 
tural differences contributing to the solution of psychological problems, while 
dreams point the way to fundamental cultural variables. 
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PROCEDURE 

The Kentucky author had collected figures on the occurrence of typical 
dreams and common dream contents from 250 college students (134 males, 116 
females).' His questionnaire contained 50 items and included, in addition to the 
more or less frequent dreams, questions related to sleep and dreaming (such 
as sleep-walking, sleep-talking, dream in color, auditory sensations, wetting 
the bed) or to supposedly neurotic symptoms (such as stuttering, fear of high 
places, asthma). Though some items had proved in the original study to be 
rather pointless, no attempt was made to improve the questionnaire; it was 
preserved almost intact in order that conditions would be the same for the 
Japanese. One item about dreams of bombs exploding was omitted, despite its 
relevance to the question of the influence of waking experience upon dreaming, 
because of qualms as to whether it would be proper in a questionnaire originat- 
ing in America. Translated into Japanese, the questionnaire was administered 
to 223 Tokyo college students (132 males, 91 females). 

The results from other questionnaires which had been published were not 
incorporated to establish more reliable American norms because of the un- 
known effect of lack of uniformity in the items. From the figures available, one 
may suspect marked differences between subcultural groups within the United 
States, a possibility promising much for future study. 

RESULTS 

Table 1 lists the items in the order of their overall percentage response. 
Only the items concerned directly with dreams are included, despite differ- 
ences in some of the nondream items. (For example, 56 percent of the Japanese 
versus 16 percent of the American college students responded that as a child 
they had been bothered by wetting the bed.) Three dreams—of eating human 
flesh, of being in prison or jail, of superior strength, gracefulness, speaking or 
acting ability—had to be omitted because of irregularities in the data. Thirty- 
four dreams remained. 

Average number of dreams reported: Every dream listed was reported by 
some of the Japanese; no dream was discovered to be completely foreign to 
their culture, but one might still look for a consistently lower percentage of re- 
sponses. After all, these dreams had been selected with Americans in mind and 
one might think that, if a similar list had been compiled by a Japanese scientist, 
Americans would tend to score lower on it. However, on the average, the 
Japanese reported as many of these dreams as did the Americans. Their mean 
of 14.93 was almost identical with the American 14.96. Since there is amazing 
individual variability (the number of dreams reported ranged from none to 34, 
from zero to 100 percent), there is no question about the slight difference be- 
tween means approaching statistical significance. Thus, on the average, dreams 
which typify the American dreamer are just as popular with the Japanese. 

Correlation between the percentage occurrence: To measure the similarity in 
the overall patterns of dreaming in the two cuitures, the correlation between 
the percentages recording the dreams was computed. Between the Japanese 
and Americans (male and female combined) the Pearson r turned out to be 
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+.84. For sake of comparison, the correlations between the sexes within the 
same cultures were calculated: between the American male and female, 
r=-+.77; between the Japanese male and female, r= +.84. In short, there is as 
much agreement between the two cultures as between the male and female 
within the same culture. Thus, though the analysis which follows will show 
differences between the cultures on specific dreams, these high correlations re- 
flect marked similarity in the overall patterns. 

Differences between the cultures: The results discussed so far indicate a 
striking similarity between the patterns of dreaming in the two cultures, but 
the variance asserts itself when individual dreams are considered. As may be 
seen in Table 1, of the 34 comparisons, 14 yield differences which are signifi- 
cant beyond the .01 level of confidence. In seven of these instances the Japa- 
nese reported more than the Americans (items numbered 1, 3, 4, 5, 10, 19, 22); 
in seven instances the Americans exceed the Japanese (items numbered 9, 13, 
14, 17, 23, 25, 29). In most of the 14 dreams which resulted in statistically sig- 
nificant differences between the cultures, the male and female were in agree- 
ment; that is, when more American males reported a dream than did Japanese 
males, more American than Japanese females also reported it, and vice versa. 
And with those dreams for which the relation did not hold, the differences 
were not great. However, an interesting exception (item 26) which evidently 
reflects the effect of culture in defining male and female character is examined 
more closely in Table 2. 

To the question, ‘‘Have you ever killed someone in your dreams?”’, 26 per- 
cent of the Americans responded “‘yes,”’ versus 28 percent of the Japanese; of 
all the males combined, 29 percent reported the dream, versus 24 percent of the 
combined females. However, within the American culture, the males had the 
dream in proportion three to one over the females; the situation was com- 
pletely reversed in the Japanese culture, where twice as many females as males 


reported the dream. 

The authors believe that to answer the general question of broad agree- 
ment between the cultures and to establish the fact that there are differences, 
the present data should be regarded with some confidence. In view of the pit- 
falls of restricted sampling, small numbers, translations between languages, 
and many more, the authors consider with some skepticism the results on any 
one of these dreams. However, assuming that the finding in relation to the 
dream of killing would hold up in other studies, it should illustrate the poten- 
tials for the dream questionnaire in anthropological research. 

The data in Table 1 are a rich fund for cross-cultural comparison. Because 
the authors are separated by distance and language barriers and each sub- 
merged in his culture—which, for a valid analysis, should be regarded in per- 
spective—they feel limited in the contribution they can make. Without knowl- 
edge of both cultures, analysis is risky. However, a few schematic observations 
are in order. Consider the dream of nudity (item 25), which comparatively few 
Japanese report. Corresponding to their dream behavior, the Japanese would 
seem to place a different emphasis on the naked human body than do the 
Americans. Compare the clinging dress, which molds that which it does not 
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TABLE 1. PERCENTAGE REPORTING DREAMS 


Am. or 
Am. Am. Am. Jap. Jap. Jap. Total Jap. 
Dream Male Female Total Male Female Total oe exceed 
% % % % % % ’ at .01 
level* 
Have you ever dreamed of .. . ? (N =134) (N =116) (V =250) (V =132) (N =91) (N =223) (N =473) 
1. being attacked or pursued 76.6 77.6 77.2 90.1 92.2 91.0 83.5 Jap 
2. falling 80.4 85.4 82.8 71.9 78.1 74.4 78.9 
3. trying again and again 
to do something 67.9 75.0 71.2 90.2 82.5 87.0 78.6 Jap. 
4. school, teachers, studying 60.4 83.6 71.2 78.9 96.7 86.1 78.2 Jap. 
5. being frozen with fright 53.0 63.8 58.0 87.2 86.8 87.0 71.7 Jap. 
6. sexual experiences 92.5 36.2 66.4 85.6 42.8 68.2 67.2 
7. eating delicious food 56.7 67.2 61.6 70.5 64.8 68.2 64.7 
8. falling, with fear 62.4 73.3 67.6 59.1 59.3 59.2 63.6 
9. arriving too late, e.g., missing train 60.4 67.2 63.6 49.2 48.3 48.9 56.7 Am, 
10. fire 32.8 50.0 40.8 54.5 82.4 65.9 52.6 Jap 
11. swimming 47.0 57.8 52.0 51.5 53.8 52.5 52.2 
12. dead people as though alive 39.6 53.4 46.0 51.5 65.9 57.4 51.4 
13. being locked up 55.2 57.8 56.4 37.1 $2.7 43.5 50.3 Am 
14. loved person to be dead 48.5 67.2 57.2 32.6 56.1 42.2 50.1 Am. 
15. snakes 43.3 55.2 48.8 40.1 63.8 49.8 49.3 
16. being on verge of falling 51.9 40.5 46.8 46.2 44.0 45.3 46.1 
7. finding money 61.0 50.0 56.0 35.6 11.0 25.6 41.6 Am 
18. failing on examination 34.3 44.0 38.8 38.6 45.1 41.3 40.0 
19, flying or soaring through air 2.3 35.4 33.6 45.5 46.2 45.7 39.3 Jap. 
20. being smothered, unable 
to breathe 41.8 47.4 44.4 37.1 27.5 33.2 39.1 
21. falling, without fear 33.1 33.6 33.2 31.8 51.7 39.9 36.4 
22. wild, violent beasts 32.8 26.7 30.0 40.1 45.1 42.2 35.7 Jap. 
23. being inappropriately dressed 38.8 54.3 46.0 13.2 38.5 23.3 35.3 Am 
24. seeing self as dead 32.8 33.6 33.2 31.1 40.7 35.0 34.0 
25. being nude 47.8 37.1 42.8 12.9 24.2 17.5 30.9 Am 
26. killing someone 38.1 11.2 25.6 19.7 39.6 27.8 26.6 
27. being tied, unable to move 27.6 33.6 30.4 22.0 18.7 20.6 25.8 
28. having superior knowledge 
or mental ability 27.6 23.3 25.6 24.2 26.4 25.1 25.4 
29. lunatics or insane people 22. 29.0 25.6 11.7 16.5 13.5 19.9 Am. 
30. your teeth falling out 12.7 30.2 20.8 14.4 18.7 16.1 18.6 
31. creatures, part animal, 
part human 18.7 10.3 14.8 11.8 20.9 5.7 15.2 
32. being buried alive 14.9 14.7 14.8 18.4 11.0 5.2 5.0 
33. seeing self in mirror 8.2 17.2 12.4 4.5 22.0 1.7 2.1 
4 5 0.9 2.8 3.8 4.4 4.0 3.4 


being hanged by neck 4. 


* The reader may compute the statistical significance of the difference between other percentages by the formula 


pi— pr pa 
Z= , where opi_p?= V + (Edwards 1950:76) 

opi—p2 m Me 
reveal, with the ankle-length kimono, which both covers and effectively con- 
ceals body contours. As another observation, fascination with the beauty in 
the form and the movement potentials of the human body, which in the Occi- 
dent reaches back to Greek antiquity, seems to have no parallel in Japanese 
art.” 

The divergencies on the dream of nudity and on other dreams should con- 
tribute to the question of the relationship between manifest dream content and 
daily waking experience, and hence to our understanding of dream symbols. 
According to the figures on item 10, Japanese have more dreams of fire. This 
might have been predicted, using the logic that fires are an ever-present danger 
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TABLE 2. HAVE You EVER KILLED SOMEONE IN YOUR DREAMS? 


Am. % Jap. % P less than 
male 3 20 01 
female 11 40 O01 
P less than .O1 .O1 


in their homes, or by recognizing the shortage of fuel which enhances a source 
of warmth and reinforces the primeval attraction of fire which Americans only 
rediscover before their anachronistic fireplaces. In either view, fire in the 
dream does not come masquerading as something else. But the dream facts 
might well be accounted for on the symbolic level by connecting the frequency 
of nocturnal enuresis (mentioned above) with the symbolic link between fire 
and water, fire and urethral eroticism, and the supposed correlation between 
bedwetting and playing with fire. Other solutions might fit other facts; for 
example, the relationship between fire and passion to which figures of speech 
so richly attest might explain the tendency prevailing among females to utilize 
this symbol in their dreams. As with the dream of nudity discussed above, and 
the dream of finding money, to be discussed below, the differences between 
males and females, which in each case cut across cultures, must be given a 
place alongside cultural factors in any final analysis. Also in connection with 
the role of symbols in dreams, consider the dream of finding money (item 17) 
which is so popular with the Americans who value the possession of money 
highly. But the oft-noted equivalence of money and feces (Karpman 1948; 
Griffith 1951) could well be cited to account, on a symbolic level, for the differ- 
ences in dreaming; the dream behavior might then be traced back to the pat 

terns of toilet training. In further research on the present aspect of the problem 
of symbolism, students of the two cultures could assume validity of the mani- 
fest contents of the dreams and, on the basis of relevant cultural attitudes and 
behaviors, attempt to predict the discrepancies in the percentages of Table 1. 

By implication, dreams which appear equally often in the cultures signify 
more universal human situations which are less susceptible to the environ 
mental differences. 

DISCUSSION 

As decisive and provocative as they are, the differences between Japanese 
and Americans in respect to these dreams should not obscure the earlier point 
as to the similarities between dreamers, for this study shows that, despite sig- 
nificant differences, we are very much alike. 

The dream questionnaire is proposed as an anthropological instrument. In- 
sofar as people of different cultures dream alike, typical dreams can tell us 
much about fundamental human nature; insofar as our dreams differ, they can 
tell us much about the effect of culture upon the individual. Undoubtedly, the 
accumulation of data on typical dreams and common dream contents would 
augment our knowledge in two ways: As we would come better to understand 
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the relationships between men in culture, we would come better to understand 
dreams, their universality, their symbols and significances. 


NOTES 


1 For assistance in collecting his data, the Kentucky author is grateful to a number of Uni 
versity of Kentucky personnel, particularly to Frank A. Pattie, his dissertation supervisor, and 
to James S. Calvin, Department Chairman. 

2 “There are naked figures in the paintings of the Far East; but only by an extension of the 
term can they be called nudes. In Japanese prints they are part of ukioye, the passing show of life, 
which includes without comment certain intimate scenes usually allowed to pass unrecorded. 
The idea of offering the naked body for its own sake as a serious subject of contemplation simply 
did not occur to the Chinese or Japanese mind, and to this day raises a slight barrier of mis 
understanding”’ (Clark 1956:6). 
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PAUL RIVET 
1876-1958 


IVET received his doctorate from the Military School of Medicine in 

Lyon in 1897, and in 1901 was attached as physician to the French Geo- 
detic Mission in Ecuador. This expedition measured an arc meridian and took 
up again the work of La Condamine, Godin, and Bourguer which had been 
under way at the end of the 18th century. 

Rivet stayed in Ecuador until 1906, and there pursued studies in ethnog- 
raphy and archeology. Back in France he became attached to the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology at the National Museum of Natural History. The re- 
search which he did in Ecuador, and the collections he gathered, enabled him 
to write ethnographical articles about the Indians and the first part of his 
important work, Ethnographie Ancienne de l’Equateur (1912). 

The war of 1914-18 interrupted his work. Sent to the front at Salonika, 
he fought effectively against the malaria which ravaged the French army in 
the East. Upon his return to Paris, he took up his work again, and reorganized 
and developed the Société des Américanistes; he soon became Assistant Secre- 
tary General, and some years later, Secretary General, a post which he held 
until his death. In 1922 he published a volume of ceramic illustrations and 
the important bibliography of the second part of his Ethnographie de l’ Equa- 
feur, although he declined to write the text, because he felt that too many 
years had elapsed since his work in Ecuador, and that the archeological situa- 
tion had changed too greatly. 

In the meantime, he had become interested in American linguistics and 
particularly those of South America. Aided by notes and vocabularies taken 
from travelers and missionaries, he published almost 60 articles and studies 
devoted to more or less known languages of the New World (articles which 
appeared mainly in L’Anthropologie, Le Journal de la Société des Améri- 
canistes, La Revue Anthropos). In collaboration with Meillet and Cohen he 
worked on the encyclopedia Les Langues du Monde, a part of which was 
dedicated to American languages. 

Until about 1930, Rivet had a period of intense scientific production. In 
1924 he delivered his famous note to L’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres about the Melano-Polynesians and Australians in America, a large 
part of which was inspired by his linguistic research on the Hoka and Chon 
groups. 

American metallurgy attracted his attention. The analyses which were 
done by his friend Arsandaux enabled him to specify the role of voluntary 
compounds of gold, silver, and copper, as well as the different techniques 


(soldering, coloring, waxing,‘etc.) which were practiced among the Indians. 
Research on the origin and the techniques of the metallurgy in America later 
permitted him to write his work La Métallurgie en Amérique Précolombienne 
(1946), 
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It was not long thereafter that he combined the fruits of his anthropologi- 
cal, ethnographical, and linguistic studies in a volume entitled Les Origines de 
l’Homme Américain (Montreal 1943), in which the evidence for this thesis is 
presented. This volume, translated into Spanish and Portuguese, appeared in 
Paris in a second edition, revised and augmented with a chapter about the 
Pygmies in America (1957). 

For some thirty years, after having patiently gathered bibliographical items 
about the Quechua and the Aymara languages since the 16th century, he 
maintained a prolonged and detailed correspondence on this subject. In his 
later years he had the pleasure of seeing the four large volumes of his Biblio- 
graphie des Langues Aymara et Kichua (Paris 1951-56) go practically out of 
print. 

Paul Rivet’s contribution would be underestimated if one referred only 
to his scientific work. He was also, and passionately, a man of action in the 
political field, and much of the last part of his life was devoted to founding 
study centers or international institutions. In France we can cite L’Institut 
d’Ethnologie of the University of Paris, L’Institut Francais des Hautes Etudes 
Brésiliennes, La Maison de |’Amérique Latine; and in Colombia, L’Institut 
d’Ethnologie de Colombie. Special acknowledgement must be reserved for the 
Musée de |’'Homme in Paris, which, thanks to him, completely replaced the 
old Musée d’Ethnographie du Trocadéro, and is not only a display museum 
but also a center for work and research. 

When he became Dean of the Department of Anthropology at the Musée 
d’Histoire Naturelle in 1928, Rivet multiplied his teaching assignments in 
France and abroad in numerous lectures, especially in Latin America. His 
greeting was always cordial; friends from France and from the other side of the 
Atlantic flowed into his salon, and each worker deserving of support knew 
that he would find it in Rivet. 

RAOUL D’HARCOURT 
Musée de l’Homme, Paris 


Brief Communications 


SOME QUESTIONS ON PEI’s “GIANT APE” 


In October, 1957, an article by Pei Wen-Chung entitled, ‘““Giant Ape’s 
Jaw Bone Discovered in China,” appeared in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 
This article indicated that new material is now at hand which may settle the 
ape vs. man, Gigantopithecus vs. Gigantanthropus question. The authors of 
the present note have regarded Pei’s article as an abstract and have awaited 
presentation of the complete data upon which Pei’s conclusions are based. 
Since these have not yet been presented, we would like to point out certain 
omissions and confusing statements which must be clarified before any prog- 
ress can be made in the matter of classifying this new find. 

Pei’s indiscriminate use of the folk-term “‘dragon”’ when referring to fossils 
results in terminological confusion throughout the entire article. ‘‘Dragon 
teeth” apparently refers to the teeth of the giant anthropoid, but the expres- 
sion ‘dragon bones”? may or may not refer to the remains of the extinct crea- 
ture. At one point the term ‘“‘bones”’ was used in referring to the remains, but 
the title and included photograph tend to imply that the mandible and some 
associated teeth were the only skeletal materials reclaimed and studied. If 
other bones exist, they are not enumerated. Pei states later that the ‘‘ape’’ was 
twelve feet tall and that its fore-limbs were undeveloped. Surely these con- 
clusions cannot be based on a single mandible. The validity of much of the 
paper rests upon the existence of long bones. If such bones do not exist, then 
much is conjectural and without substance; if they do exist, scientific photo- 
graphs and supporting measurements should be produced before Pei’s con- 
clusions are accepted. 

In addition to the confusion as to the actual fossil materials available, 
there is a lack of clarity about the methodology of excavation. It is stated that 
the mandible first came to Pei’s attention after its removal from the cave, and 
this raises the question of disturbed stratigraphy. Chin Hsiu-Huai, a peasant, 
is reported to have found the mandible while digging for fertilizer in Luntsai 
mountain. The fertilizer, representing perhaps the entire stratigraphy, was 
spread over a field. When the mandible was studied by qualified persons, the 
field was thoroughly combed and the missing teeth were located. Only the un- 
trained peasant actually viewed the relatively undisturbed stratigraphy or saw 
the mandible in situ, and it is therefore difficult to understand Pei’s positive 
statement that the fossilized ungulate remains found in the cave come from 
the same stratum as the mandible and associated teeth. 

While the cave is at present somewhat inaccessible to animals, no evidence 
is presented that this was always the case. A now-eroded shelf or ledge at 
either of the two entrances may have provided a means of entry in the distant 
past. Unless evidence to the contrary is presented, we must assume that th« 
‘ape’? was not the only agent who could have carried these animals into the 
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cave. Indeed, since only the lower jaw of the ‘tape”’ has been recovered after a 
careful search, we must consider the possibility that some other beast carried 
the ‘‘ape’s’’ jaw into the cave. If the ungulate bones are burnt or split for 
marrow or show tooth marks that fit the dental pattern of the anthropoid, we 
can be fairly certain that the ‘‘ape’’ preyed upon the other animals and carried 
them to the cave. Such signs as charring or splitting for marrow would of 
course raise the question of whether this was an early human type. Without 
definite indications that the ‘‘ape’’ brought these creatures to the mountain 
cave, the presence of the remains can be explained naturally, especially since 
they are either quite old or very young. 

The statement is made in the paper that ‘‘Until now nothing which the 
giant ape could possibly have used as tools, such as clubs and stones, has been 
found in the cave: the giant ape used no tools.’’ Luntsai mountain is in a 
humid section of China. Wood was probably available a half million years ago, 
and had it been used to construct artifacts it is extremely doubtful that such 
tools would have been preserved. Any traces of tools on the floor of the cave 
would probably have been destroyed in the search for fertilizer. A more accu- 
rate statement would be: We do not know whether the giant anthropoid fash- 
ioned and used wooden tools. 

No mention is made of the presence or absence of fire blackening on the 
walls and sides of the cave, nor, as previously noted, is there any reference to 
the condition of the ungulate bones. 

It is for these reasons that we feel it best to reserve judgment on the ques- 
tion of whether the jaw and teeth are those of an ape or an early human. Again 
we request complete data on the skeletal materials found in the cave and the 
geology and stratigraphy of the site, together with measurements and photo- 
graphs so that all interested scholars may study these important new mate- 
rials. 

GEORGE A. AGOGINO and SALLY KATORSKI SACHS 
Syracuse University 


SOVIET-AMERICAN FIELD WORK AND SCIENTIFIC EXCHANGE 
IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


Comparatively little anthropological attention in this country is directed 
toward the cultures and languages of the Soviet Union. This is shown in such 
pragmatic ways as course offerings, thesis topics, fieldwork experience, and 
journal articles. Only a handful of ethnologists or anthropological linguists 
possess a Soviet area (and Russian language) competence. Anthropologists in 
this country are also generally ignorant of the activities of their professional 
colleagues in the USSR. These apparent “‘blind spots” in our science do not 
correspond to the intrinsic and scientific interest of the 200 million East Slavic, 
Turkic, Caucasian, and Siberian peasants and primitives, nor are they merited 
by the developments of Soviet scholars in the anthropological disciplines. The 
purpose of this note is to set forth briefly some impressions and conclusions de- 
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rived from a 25-day trip in the USSR under the auspices of the Inter-University 
Travel Committee (and recently refreshed by conversations during his visit 
here with G. F. Debets, head of the Ethnographic Institute in Moscow). The 
presentation will be concerned primarily with ethnology and linguistics. 

During the month of August, 1957, I visited Leningrad, Moscow, and three 
cities of Soviet Turkestan—-Alma Ata, Tashkent, and Samarkand. My scien- 
tific goal was to study the museums and libraries and to confer with scholars. 
At all points I was met with cooperation and friendliness (the Russian popula- 
tion in general seemed fairly eager to enter into conversations). At museums 
the visiting scholar is, upon request, given a guided tour of two to three hours 
(usually by a female graduate student or older research assistant). The ex- 
hibits are explained and commented upon in detail and the scholar is invited to 
return for a “‘specialized” tour of some section which is of particular interest to 
him. This makes museum-visiting an excellent means of rapidly familiarizing 
oneself with Soviet anthropology and history (as well as providing an intensive 
refresher course in spoken Russian). The Museum of Soviet Peoples in Lenin- 
grad and the Historical Museum in Moscow were especially instructive. 

Soviet ethnologists and linguists made me feel that common intellectual 
interests are sometimes more important than political differences. The Indianol- 
ogists at the Oriental Institute and the Russian language scholars at the 
Linguistic Institute proved to be quite conversant with recent developments 
in American linguistics as represented in the works of Harris, Hockett, Trager, 
and Swadesh. On the other hand, I found a comparative lack of knowledge of 
American Indian linguistics that corresponds to our ignorance of the Caucasian 
languages; this could be an area for a mutually enlightening exchange between 
Soviet and American linguists. The Soviet scholars were eager to explain 
their own projects, notably the extraordinary linguistic atlas of European 
Russia; materials are being gathered from every village by local Russian lan- 
guage teachers using a 218-page protocol. The results are then mapped within 
the framework of a structural dialectology. Descriptive studies of Slavic and 
non-Slavic languages within the Soviet Union are often of the highest caliber. 
I was impressed by the importance attached to linguistics in the USSR; two- 
thirds of the 6,000 “anthropologists” (in our sense of the word) are linguists; 
this number does not include language teachers, literary historians, and the 
like. Linguists and linguistic “laboratories” are widely dispersed throughout 
the smaller cities and administrative units and are especially active in the 
literacy programs for non-Slavic minorities. 

The ethnologists of the Ethnographic Institute in Moscow were ready to 
help with personal guidance, the loan or gift of books, and so forth; they also 
gave me a short, four-hour briefing on Soviet Turkmenistan, illustrated by 
recent photographs and sketches relating to the material culture. They seemed 
primarily interested in material culture, art, and folklore. In their fieldwork 
they tend toward the areal survey rather than intensive ‘“‘depth social an- 
thropology,” so prominent in the West since Malinowski. The study of kinship 
is comparatively neglected. 
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Many parts of the Soviet Union would be ideal for illuminating accultura- 
tion studies; huge parts of Turkestan, for example, are now at a point in the 
acculturation process which is similar to many regions of Mexico. Mexicanists 
would indeed feel very much at home in Uzbekistan, with its hot, blue skies, 
dusty roads, bilingualism, adobe walls, men in white cottons and sashes, women 
in brilliant prints, and, above all, because of the monuments of ancient and 
mighty civilizations. 

Professor G. F. Debets was emphatic in agreeing on the desirability of ex- 
changing scholars and anthropological expeditions, but only on the basis of 
complete ‘reciprocity. From his point of view, the main obstacle is financial. 
The Soviet ethnologists would probably prefer to visit several reservations and 
ethnic areas in the United States, but they would have no objection to the 
American exchangee spending the full three months in one village (I gathered 
that it might be difficult to obtain permission for field trips of more than three 
months, but one could try). The American ethnologist or linguist could visit 
Great Russians, Turks, or several other peoples, but not Eastern Siberians. 
American anthropologists interested in such fieldwork should apply directly 
through their institutions to that branch of the Academy of Sciences cor- 
responding to their discipline. 

My visits to collective farms convinced me that the on-going comparative 
study of peasant societies would profit enormously from a community study 
of a Great Russian kolkhoz that would fill in certain gaps left by contemporary 
Soviet ethnographers. The kolkhoz presents us with a typologically unique con- 
catenation: infant and childhood socialization in collective nurseries, female 
labor outside the home, an economy determined by national production 
norms, a full-scale mechanization, and a special form of centralized, authori- 
tarian political and social control within the community. These features are 
interestingly related to each other and to numerous surviving prerevolutionary 
aspects of the material culture, social structure, and personality. The Russian 
kolkhoz seems at least as distinctive as the Mexican Indian ejido or the Chinese 
village. It is sometimes retorted that one might be sent to a ‘‘model collective 
farm,” but such a village would be precisely the most distinctive and therefore 
enlightening for the student of peasant culture. 

My conclusion is that fieldwork and scientific exchange would undoubtedly 
be both feasible and profitable. 

PAuL W. Frriepricu, Harvard University 


Letters to the Editor 


ON PEASANT ACCULTURATION 
Sir: 

As an American who spent a few years in the mid-1930’s in graduate study 
in ethnology and prehistory at the University of Prague, I should like to offer 
some comments on Charles H. Lange’s interesting paper, ‘‘Acculturation in 
the Context of Selected New and Old World Peasant Cultures” in the Decem- 
ber, 1957, issue of this publication. While a student at that University I had 
the opportunity of visiting several rural areas in Central Europe and of ob- 
serving peasant life there. 

There are two topics on which I should like to differ from Lange’s conclu- 
sions: first, in regard to how recent is anthropological interest in peasant cul- 
ture (Volkskunde) and second, in regard to the acculturation of the Pueblo 
and Tyrolese to their respective ‘‘civilized” or “great tradition” neighbors. 

I wish at the outset to make clear that I have no argument with Lange’s 
basic idea of comparing the Pueblo and Tyrolean cultures, and I find many of 
his points of similarity well taken, especially in the area of the religious life of 
the two groups. I also emphatically agree with him as to the value of closer 
cooperation between ethnology, prehistory, and folklore (1957:1067). Further- 
more, I do not wish to dispute any data that deal specifically with the Tyrol, 
since I have neither direct nor particular knowledge of that area. Where my 
point of view differs from Lange’s is on a general level that is applicable to 
many European peasant societies and their relationship to their town or more 
cosmopolitan neigbhors. 

Early in his paper, Lange agrees with Redfield’s assertion that the study of 
peasant or folk culture (Volkskunde) is a recent interest of anthropologists 
(Lange 1957:1067, Redfield 1956:19-20). While they may feel this to be true 
in the case of American anthropologists, the general acceptability of the state- 
ment depends upon what is meant by anthropologist. In Central Europe the 
term anthropologist is used for what we in America call a physical anthropolo- 
gist, while students of existing ‘“‘little tradition” or primitive cultures are 
labeled ethnologists or folklorists. My own experience does not confirm a lack 
of interest in European folk or peasant culture on the part of Central European 
ethnologists or prehistoric archeologists. These European scholars often sought 
similarities as clues to diffusion or survivals, or to reconstruct a continuity 
from a prehistoric period to the present. Although the approach was not the 
same as today’s and the examples were used for different theoretical purposes 
the interest in the subject was indeed present and lively. The names of E. B. 
Tylor and Sir James Frazer come readily to mind as examples of anthropolo- 
gists who were interested in peasant culture years ago. 

Further in his paper, Lange compares the Pueblo with the Tyrolean peas- 
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ant, first as each conforms to Redfield’s characterization of peasant society and 
next in regard to the ‘‘factors which have functioned similarly in the accultura- 
tive process of each”’ (1957: 1068). The similarities that Lange presents are very 
interesting, especially in regard to magic and religious beliefs and the role of 
the Roman Catholic Church in each area (1957:1069-1070), but I cannot 
agree with some parts of Lange’s discussion of the differences in ‘‘degree of 
acculturation” of these two peoples. 

it is in his use of the expression ‘initial contact” (1957:1071) that I ques- 
tion Lange’s comparison of Pueblo and Tyrolese acculturation to their respec- 
tive ‘‘great traditions.’’ He mentions a time difference in the initial contact 
with civilization or “great tradition,” but when can we ever pick out a moment 
of initial contact between a European peasant community and its neighboring 
“civilized” or more cosmopolitan community? Surely these two traditions have 
grown together side by side for centuries. George M. Foster, in his article, 
“What is Folk Culture?” (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 55:159-173), aptly 
describes the relationship between peasant and city life as symbiotic and asserts 
that folk society is a ‘“thalf society,” the other half being the urban center on 
which it depends (1953:163). Further, Foster expresses the belief that ‘folk 
culture appeared with the urban revolution, when stratified city societal 
organization developed in which there existed an intellectual, scientific, and 
social elite’? (1953:171). 

The same relationship can be used to describe the interdependence of the 
Central European peasant and his “‘great tradition,” though the relatively 
sophisticated culture center has not always been a town or city. In non- 
urbanized areas, the feudal court (or manor house or barony) filled the role of 
the city. In it there were specialized occupations, centralized authority, social 


stratification, some learning, exchange of goods and services, and contact 
with more distant communities—most of the characteristics of an urban cen- 
ter. As in the case of peasant and town people, the rural peasantry and their 
court-community neighbors were highly interdependent and in steady contact 
since this form of social relationship crystallized. For example, the peasantry 
has ‘‘always’’ been a reservoir of military manpower and this activity has 
provided contact with people from distant communities. The various disloca- 
tions in time of war, the activities of the market place, attending or glimpsing 
court functions and sport spectacles, are but a few examples of the occasions 
on which the peasant has been able to observe people from beyond his home 
village. 

It is therefore inconsistent with the historical background of peasant 
Europe to speak of initial contact between the peasant or folk and the urban 
or more cosmopolitan segments of the population. They seem to have evolved 
side by side, each fufilling its share of a mutually dependent military and 
economic whole, constantly or intermittently observing each other and 
borrowing and adapting in either direction what was useful or pleasing. To- 
gether they might well be said to have reached a stage of “‘stabilized pluralism” 
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as defined by the Social Science Research Council Seminar of 1953 (SSRC 
1954:990). 

If the European rural peasant and urban sophisticate seem as distinct from 
each other today as do the Pueblo and the white American, we may be sure that 
this impression is deceiving. In Central Europe the peasant and city dweller 
share folk customs and beliefs as a common heritage, principally because many 
urban people are closely related to peasants and have grown up with peasant 
customs and beliefs. They respond to critical dates in the religious calendar 
and to life crises with the practice or observation of a folk custom or belief. 

Another reason for the observation of folk customs on the part of urban 
people, notably in connection with religious holidays such as Christmas and 
Easter, is a revival of interest in folkways on a fairly sophisticated or self-con- 
scious level. This attitude became unmistakably apparent in several countries 
at «bout the time of World War I, in connection with the emergence of national- 
ism or national pride. This nationalism was exhibited through cultural traits 
peculiar to the nation or ethnic minority. For example, wearing peasant dress 
on certain occasions or the increased use of a formerly submerged language be- 
came a means of expressing national or ethnic pride and identity. This practice 
fits well the concept of “nativism” as defined by Linton (1943:230) or “‘re- 
affirmation” as suggested by Dohrenwend and Smith (1957:77). 

An extreme example of this occurred in Prague in 1936. Certain students 
began wearing knee-high white woollen footless socks, a salient item of dress 
of the Sudeten German folk, around the city. Some were arrested for this act, 
which was a silent but unmistakable avowal of sympathy with Germany’s 
wish to annex the Sudetenland area, then a part of Czechoslovakia. Although 
many white Americans feel sympathy for the Pueblo and other Indian groups, 
it is hard to imagine their sympathy expressing itself in a paraliel way. 

Thus, whereas similarities between Pueblo and Tyrolese culture are im- 
portant to observe, I feel that the overall relationship of each group with its 
neighboring ‘‘great tradition” is quite dissimilar. This dissimilarity derives 
from the variant history of the relationship in the two areas: the long side-by- 
side development as interdependent segments of European civilization on the 
part of the European peasantry and urban population, as against the long 
independent development, suddenly altered by contact, on the part of the 
Pueblo and the white man. 

Much of the American anthropologists’ study of peasant cultures has been 
in Latin America where the situation shares with that of the Southwest a 
datable moment of initial contact. This model of study does not apply readily 
to the European urban-peasant relationship, which has grown out of constant 
(or at least intermittent) contact and mutual dependence since prehistoric 
times——-continuous enough for the peasant to adopt, reject, reinterpret or in any 
other wise become acculturated to urban innovations as they occurred. In 
America the highly complicated package of European civilization appeared 
before the Indian all at once. 

ETHEL BorssEvAIN, Hoboken, New Jersey 
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On THE EpIToRSHIP OF ARCHAEOLOGICA SINICA 
Sir: 

Kenneth Starr’s translation of Ch’eng-tzu-yai: The Black Pottery Culture 
Site at Lung-shan-chen in Li-ch’eng-hsien, Shantung Province was reviewed 
in the April 1958 issue of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (p. 413). 

The title page, as it appears in this translated version, indicates that Li 
Chi was the Editor-in-Chief of the report. The title page of the original indi- 
cates that Li Chi was Editor-in-Chief of the Archaeologica Sinica, a series of 
publications, the first issue of which was Ch’eng-tzu-yai. 

The original format indicates Fu Ssu-nien as senior author, with Li Chi, 
Tung Tso-pin, Liang Ssu-yung, Wu Chin-ting, Kuo Pao-chun, and Lio Yu- 
hsia following in that order. The translated version does not follow this se- 
quence. 

My primary reason for calling this to your attention is that for the past 
two decades, the subject publication has been catalogued in the Orientalia 
Division of the Library of Congress under Fu Ssu-nien, not Li Chi. Presumably, 
it is so catalogued in other libraries. 

I assume, as Mr. Starr must have, that since Li Chi was the field director 
for the excavation, his contribution to the report was the principal one. How- 
ever, it would seem that either the translator or the reviewer should have made 
mention of this change in the original format. 

WitiraAm K. Carr, Library of Congress 


SETTLEMENT PArreERN ANALYSIS IN CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY 
Sir: 

in a recent article in the ANTHROPOLOGIST (60: 298-334), Kwang-Chih 
Chang has made a significant contribution, particularly as regards a tightening 
of concepts and suggestions for a more systematic methodology, to the problem 
of archeological settlement pattern analysis. Although many of his reconstruc- 
tions and sequences can only be regarded as somewhat speculative and may 
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well elicit various criticisms, this brief comment will focus on one rather re- 
markable statement contained in the final conclusions (p. 324): 

. one must look at archeological sites as local social groups, instead of as cultures 
or phases. Cultures are fluctuant, but social groups are clear-cut. ... it should be 
the archeologist’s first duty to delimit local social groups such as households, com- 
munities, and aggregates, rather than to identify archeological regions and areas by 
time-spacing material traits, since cultural traits are meaningless unless described in 
their social context. 

This is one of the most extreme statements from a settlement pattern 
enthusiast yet to appear in print, tantamount to an admonition to “‘sociol- 
ogize’’ archeology, and has stimulated these brief observations concerning it 
and, more generally, the recent upsurge of interest in settlement pattern 
analysis in New World archeology as a whole. 

How ‘‘meaningless”’ is a cultural trait divorced from its 
If intended literally, this view would relegate much of accomplished archeo- 
logical interpretation to the dust-bin. Granted, if the problem under investiga- 
tion is the nature of socioeconomic change in a given area in the past, then a 
mere sequence of ceramic styles will be of little aid. On the other hand, the 
student of style change and esthetic pattern phenomena, for example, can often 
make very rewarding analyses of such data. No one familiar with the Kroeber- 
ian anthropological outlook, say, can deny that this approach (for which the 
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archeologist can supply a tremendous amount of raw data) will always occupy 
a significant place within culture science. To cite a concrete example: Spinden 
and, especially, Proskouriakoff have produced cogent analyses of the stylistic 
evolution displayed in the remarkable sequence of precisely dated carved stone 
stelae of the Maya lowland region during the Mesoamerican Classic Era whose 
value to Mayanists and to general culture studies is evident. This without 
any serious consideration of the “‘social context.’? Examples could readily be 
multiplied of valuable interpretations of archeological data clearly divorced 
from any validly reconstructable social context. From one point of view, 
Chang’s suggestion is frankly reductionist, amounting to a call to archeologists 
to move from the ‘‘culturological”’ level to the “‘sociologic.”’ If the full implica- 
tions of this approach were followed through, it would profoundly affect the 
traditional view of archeology, long admitted to be, along with linguistics, one 
of the “purest” kinds of culturology. 

Chang has seriously weakened his whole stand by immediately following 
the quoted passage with an admission that this suggested procedure “‘. . . is 
applicable only when settlement remains are available, and when detailed 
cross-dating of house remains within a site is possible.’’ Now it is evident that 
the latter can rarely be done with precision until a reasonably solid area space- 
time framework has been constructed, exactly the operation which Chang 
maintains is secondary to social-unit delimitation. The first part of this 
qualification is also quite damaging to his earlier statement of the archeologist’s 
“duty.” The effectiveness of the settlement pattern approach is clearly con- 
tingent upon at least three major factors: (1) the level of cultural complexity 
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of the group which left the remains under study; (2) the stability of the habita- 
tion pattern of the group; (3) the favorableness or unfavorableness of the 
natural environment for the preservation of material culture items. It must be 
recognized that there are certain regions, particularly the humid tropics, where 
the simple level of culture, the frequency of settlement shiit, and the environ- 
mental conditions are such that effective settlement pattern study is seriously 
handicapped. 

The Amazon Basin is such a case. Meggers and Evans (1957:24) have re- 
cently pointed out that here archeology is essentially reduced to ceramic 
studies or nothing. In another article (1956) they have dealt specifically with 
the problem of settlement pattern analysis in this region. Although stating 
(1957:163) that settlement pattern data are ‘**. . . invaluable in the reconstruc- 
tion of the past in the Tropical Forest area of South America,” serious limita- 
tions are abundantly clear from their own evidence. Actually, what they label 
settlement pattern data consist of only two broad classes of phenomena: (1) 
location of sites, as a whole, in relation to the environment; (2) gross size of the 
site area. This is on a very different order of complexity compared with settle- 
ment pattern data, say, in the Guatemala Highlands. The useful inferences 
that can be made as to the social context of the ceramics are accordingly quite 
meager. But is the archeology of this vast region then meaningless It is cer- 
tainly no accident that the settlement pattern approach in New World ar- 
cheology has so far been most intensively and successfully applied on a large 
scale in an area where both the general level of cultural complexity was high 
and preservation conditions are unusually favorable: the Peruvian coast (e.g., 
Willey 1953; Schaedel 1951; Stumer 1954). Archeologists have often been over- 
loath to admit what a pitiful remnant of a once living culture they are often 
forced to work with, perhaps partly due to the suspicion, latent or otherwise, 
that its frank avowal would somewhow reduce the status and effectiveness of 
archeology within anthropology. However, for those who regard archeology 
per se as primarily a specialized technique for gathering culture-historical 
information of a particular kind and prefer to think of themselves as cultural 
anthropologists working with such data, this fear is quite meaningless. 

One of the distinguishing marks of American anthropology has always been 
its variety and breadth, “its wide and adventurous sweep” as a leading con- 
temporary British social anthroplogist has put it (Fortes 1953:17). Surely this 
applies as fairly to the part, archeology, as to the whole, general anthropology. 
I suggest that what is desirable is to increase that breadth, not restrict it. Yet 
Chang’s admonition, in the strictest interpretation, would appear to do just 
that, tossing aside as virtually meaningless archeological data sans social 
context. There are many legitimate archeological interests and methods of 
procedure, just as there are many types of culture and environment. The 
“duty” of the archeologist working in a shell-heap on the Maine coast, in a 
midden deposit in the Amazon delta, amid the towering pyramids of Tikal, in 
the Valley of Mexico, and in a Gallinazo town in the Viru Valley is not 
necessarily the same. As in all science, techniques and methods are conditioned 
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in part by the nature of the raw data under study, together with the personal 
equation of the investigator, his special interests and training background. 

These observations should not be construed as implying any derogation of 
the settlement pattern approach in archeology. On the contrary, the impor- 
tance of pushing steadily ahead in this long neglected research area is evident. 
Archeology clearly needs to sharpen every tool at its command in its effort to 
attain its major goal of “. . . the creation of an image of life within the limits 
of the residue that is available from the past” (Phillips and Willey 1953: 616). 
The broadened horizon this approach has already opened unquestionably 
constitutes one of the most exciting and potentially fruitful recent develop- 
ments in that branch of anthropology primarily concerned with placing cultural 
events in temporal perspective. 

When local social groups can be successfully delimited by the archeologist, 
this certainly should be done. The value of any analytic tool which will aid in 
bringing into sharper focus the image of past life is obvious. However, 
doctrinaire overemphasis upon it must be eschewed, and the undeniable fact 
must be faced that only in certain favorable areas can this approach be pushed 
very far. Above all, it must be recognized that significant archeological re- 
search can be and has been accomplished both in areas basically unsuited to 
settlement pattern analysis and where it might be successfully employed but so 
far has not been attempted. Settlement pattern analysis has added a very use- 
ful string to the archeologist’s bow, but it would hardly be wisdom to exaggerate 
it out of all proportion to its proven utility under certain favorable conditions. 

H. B. Nicuoison, University of California, Los Angeles 
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REGARDING THE CAUSES OF MuNpDURUCU WARFARE 


Sir: 


Robert Murphy’s recent article in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
(1957a: 1018-1035) advances the thesis that the social structure of the Mun- 
duruct generated their bellicose activities and attitudes, and that the ultimate 
source of these activities and attitudes was the repressed hostility generated 
within the society. Murphy concludes with the general thesis that ‘‘matrilocal 
societies must repress the open expression of intrasocietal conflict and that this 
repressed hostility, variable in intensity, will be released through acceptable 
and nondisruptive means within the society, or through warfare, or through 
both” (p. 1034). Murphy’s study raises several questions on method and theory 
and especially points up the general confusion between cultural and psycho- 
logical interpretations (see White 1949: 121-145). I should like to discuss these 
questions and to point out the cultural interpretation Murphy makes of his 
data but which he disregards in favor of psychological conclusions. 

Before beginning the discussion, I shall briefly outline Murphy’s paper, as 
I understand it. 

(1) The Munduruct, due to changes after contact with the Brazilians, 
were matrilocal and patrilineal. 

(2) This type of social structure, outlined in an earlier article (Murphy 
1956), was particularly vulnerable to disrupting intrasocietal conflict. 

(3) At the same time, the rigidity of the social structure generated a great 
deal of hostility among the individuals of the group. 

(4) Therefore, ‘‘social solidarity could be maintained only through the re- 
lease of latent aggression in a socially valued manner upon surrogate objects” 
(1957a: 1032). 

(5) The manner in which this latent hostility was released was through 
warfare, or, as Murphy says, ‘“‘the most important single motivation to hostil- 
ity was a generalized aggressiveness that recognized no specific aims, and this 
factor yields the most important single clue to an understanding of Mun- 
duructi warfare” (1957a:1028). 

Murphy states that the source of Munduruct bellicosity was the repressed 
hostility generated within the society, and the source of this repression was 
the potential destructiveness of intrasocietal aggression (1957a:1032). Since 
this seems to be the basis for Murphy’s study, he should show us (a) how he 
was able to ascertain the presence of this repressed hostility, (b) how this hos- 
tility was generated by the society, and (c) what made the Munduruct espe- 
cially vulnerable to the potential destructiveness of intrasocietal aggression. 

The perception of repressed hostility, which would be necessary to answer 
the first question, is difficult even for a competent psychologist or psychiatrist. 
This requires, in addition to careful observation of the individuals, projective 
testing techniques standardized for the cultural backgrounds of the individuals. 
But even had these techniques been available, Murphy would not have been 
able to make use of them, for he drew his material from the 19th century 
(1957a:1020) and therefore relied on historical accounts and the use of older 
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informants who must have ceased fighting some fifty years earlier. 

As for the second question, Murphy cites Coser’s statement that rigid social 
systems produce unrealistic conflict and says that the Munduruct social 
structure was rigid in this sense (1957a: 1033). Two assumptions are involved 
in this statement; first, that Munduruct conflict (warfare) was unrealistic, and 
second, that hostility must be the result of a rigid social system. The second 
assumption is clearly circular since earlier (1957a: 1030) Murphy attributes the 
rigid rules of ‘‘absolute harmony and cooperation upon all males of the tribe”’ 
to the ‘‘necessity for suppressing overt conflict.”” Whether or not Munduruct 
warfare was unrealistic, ‘‘i.e., cathartic and not oriented toward the frustrating 
object” (1957a:1033) will be discussed later. 

The third question, the vulnerability of Munduruct society to the potential 
destructiveness of intrasocietal aggression, also is not answered.' There seems 
to be nothing in the nature of Munduruct society, judging from Murphy’s 
two accounts, which in and of itself made it particularly susceptible to intra- 
societal aggression. In fact, one might argue that the Munduruct had made a 
very satisfactory adjustment after their shift to matrilocality. The men’s 
house offered an integrating mechanism for the males, sons were brought up in 
the villages of their fathers and could be easily introduced into the patrilineal 
units, and finally, the villages, like any matrilocal village, were united around 
lineally related females. One might argue, along the lines set forth by Lévi- 
Strauss, that the social! solidarity of Munduruct society was in fact increased 
by this further development of cross-cutting ties. Murphy (1957a:1029) 
points this out very well himself. However, he goes on to say: ‘“‘Conflict had to 
be rigorously suppressed, for if men became arrayed in overt violence along 
lines of residential affinity, it would pit patrilineal kin against each other and 
destroy the very fabric of the kinship structure. And if the combatants aligned 
themselves according to kinship affiliations, strife could break out within vil- 
lages and even within households” (1957a: 1029-1030). 

That this is true for all matrilocal societies was recognized by Murphy 
(1957a:1034) and it would be true of any society except those in which the 
patrilineage is localized. His general thesis (1957a: 1034) boils down to the fact 
that all societies must have some means of dealing with intrasocietal aggression. 

The second general point raised by Murphy’s paper concerns the inter- 
pretation of cultural phenomena by psychological theories. Newcomb (1950), 
in a paper cited by Murphy, makes a clear case for warfare being a cultural 
phenomenon not explainable in terms of individual motivation. Earlier, 
Mishkin (1940:58) made a similar point. Murphy mistook individuals par- 
ticipating in warfare as an expression of individual hostility. Anyone who has 
worked in a psychiatric hospital knows that hostility can take many forms 
other than overt aggression, e.g., over-compliance with ward rules. On the 
other hand, a company of infantrymen would show a wide range in hostility, al- 
though they are all engaged in overt hostile action against the enemy. In short, 
war, as Newcomb points out, is a cultural mechanism by which the socio- 
cultural system attempts to adjust to its environment and has to be under- 
stood in cultural terms rather than as a psychological need. 
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Murphy seems to be given to psychological interpretations in this paper, 
although he did not make use of them in his earlier paper and explicitly re- 
jects psychological explanations (1956:433, note 4). He did not need to fall back 
on psychology in this paper. The last two paragraphs on page 1031, except for 
the sentence ‘‘. . . but it [matrilocality] was workable in a patrilineal society 
only when intrasocietal hostilities were repressed and latent antagonism chan- 
neled into intense warfare,”’ offer essentially a cultural analysis. The pattern 
of Munduruct warfare was established before contact with the Brazilians. 
Murphy (1957a:1027) says the cause of this warfare is difficult to ascertain, 
but Oberg (1955:473) suggests warfare in this area was primarily for captives. 
This is supported by the fact that obtaining captives remained an important 
part of warfare until the end of the 19th century (Murphy 1957a: 1027). In the 
middle of the 19th century, the Brazilians’ demand for manioc “had caused an 
expansion in agricultural production, and warfare was pursued with the mixed 
motivation of material reward and the taking of trophy heads, the aboriginal 
rationale for Munduruct warfare” (Murphy 1956:416). At the same time, the 
Munduructi were being employed ‘“‘as mercenary warriors against tribes still 
hostile to the whites” (ibid:415). ‘‘The scope and importance of Munduruct 
mercenary activities is impressive’ (Murphy 1957a:1026). These mutual ac- 
tivities between the two sociocultural systems formed the basis for a ‘“‘symbiotic 
relationship” (1957a:1026). Here Murphy has pointed out what was probably 
the most important function of Munduruct warfare, but he immediately 
minimizes it: “... contemporary informants hardly thought it [mercenary 
service] worthy of mention. ... Their attitude was clearly that they did what 
had to be done and had always been done; the remuneration was secondary”’ 
(1957a: 1026-1027). Murphy accepts the attitude of his informants as evidence 
for the secondary position of the economic relations and mutual interdepend- 
ence of the two sociocultural systems. However, he returns to this point again 
and cogently states the nature of this relationship: “. . . by frequently under- 
taking raids in the service of the whites, the Munduruct had solidified their 
peaceful relationship with the technologically and numerically superior society. 
The Brazilians were willing to respect the autonomy of the Mundurucit as long 
as it was useful to them” (1957a:1031). To sum up: The Munduruct socio- 
cultural system carried on extensive warfare in precontact times to recruit new 
members into the society. After contact, warfare, along with trade, provided a 
mechanism for the entrance of new traits (trade goods) into the sociocultural 
system. Warfare continued to provide new members (captives) and took on the 
added function of helping to maintain social solidarity in the newly evolved 
social structure. Probably most important of all, warfare provided a mechanism 
by which the Munduruct sociocultural system adjusted to the threat of the 
dominant sociocultural system. 

The value of the cultural interpretation can best be illustrated by examin- 
ing a paragraph from Murphy’s conclusion (1957a: 1032): 

The achievement of specific ends or the defeat of a particular enemy were second- 
ary considerations in Munduruct warfare. They fought any group and they fought 
lor the sake of fighting. The ultimate source of their bellicosity was the repressed 
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hostility generated within the society, and the ultimate source of repression was the 
potential destructiveness of intrasocietal aggression. 


The cultural interpretation offers three reasons for warfare—captives, eco- 
nomic gain, and adjustment to the dominant society. Murphy, on the other 
hand, says “‘they fought for the sake of fighting” which is no explanation at 
all. Second, the cultural interpretation is based on information readily available 
in the historical records and from informants and does not have to depend 
upon information, e.g., repressed hostility, which the anthropologist is unable 
to discern. Third, universal characteristics of societies, e.g., “the potential de- 
structiveness of intrasocietal aggression,’’ are not used to explain a particular 
phenomenon (the function of Munduruct warfare), but the society is studied 
in terms of its particular cultural position (the relationship between the Mun- 
duructi and Brazilian sociocultural systems). 
H. Crype Witson, University of California, Los Angeles 


NOTE 


' Paula Brown (1957) makes essentially the same criticism of Murphy’s earlier (1956) paper. 
Murphy replied with several examples of changes which took place in the patrilineal clans after the 
Munduruci shifted to matrilocal residence, but he fails to demonstrate how these changes made 
the society more vulnerable. He says (1957b:893), “it should be stated, however, that I look 
upon a system of patrilineal descent and matrilocal residence as one that is perhaps viable but 


extremely vulnerable to change” (emphasis mine). 
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REPLY TO WILSON 
Sir: 
H. Clyde Wilson’s critique of my paper “Intergroup Hostility and Socia! 
Cohesion” raises a number of points of general theoretical interest that could 
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not be dealt with in the context of my article, and I welcome the opportunity 
to expand upon them in these pages. It is necessary first, however, to clarify a 
number of misunderstandings of my position that are evident in his comments. 


1. Attempting to summarize my thesis, Wilson writes: “‘. . . the rigidity of the 
social structure generated a great deal of hostility... .’’ And later he claims 
that I assume that “‘. . . hostility must be the result of a rigid social system.”’ 
Actually, the term “‘rigidity,’’ as used in my paper, refers to the degree to which 
antagonistic claims are disallowed in a society (see Coser 1956: 156-157) and has 
main pertinence to the repression and displacement, rather than the genera- 
tion, of hostility. This shifts the problem back to where it was in my paper: 
an enquiry into institutionalized means for the expression or repression of hostil- 
ity in certain social systems. 

2. Wilson is skeptical that repressed antagonism can be detected by the field 
worker. On the contrary, I would consider it amazing to find a society in which 
no such latent hostility exists and doubly astounding to find it absent in a 
group that forbids even the display of rancor between men. Again, the problem 
at hand involves cultural mechanisms for the repression and displacement of 
aggression, and Wilson’s comments are not particularly relevant. 


3. Wilson states: ‘His general thesis boils down to the fact that all societies 
must have some means of dealing with intrasocietal aggression.”’ This is hardly 
my conclusion, but rather it is a first premise of this or any other structural 
analysis. Proceeding from this axiom I quite simply explored the means by 
which certain types of societies deal with aggression. Incidentally, if Wilson 
accepts as a “‘fact’’ that such means are a functional prerequisite of all societies, 
he must thereby accept the corollary psychological propositions as being rel- 
evant to the study. If he buys one, he has to buy the other; he can’t have it two 
ways at once. And the critique dealt with in the preceding paragraph becomes 
completely beside the point. 


4. I was surprised to learn that I had explicitly rejected psychological inter- 
pretations in an earlier paper. In it I had commented upon the psychological 
symbolism involved in the Munduruci “‘men’s cult” and noted: 

These comments do not mean that I propose a psychological explanation of this 
complex. It merely indicates the deep interaction between culture and personality, 
structurally viewed. For our present purpose, it is preferable to view the complex as 
an integral part of the sociocultural structure (Murphy 1956:433, note 4). 


There is obviously no inconsistency between this position and the paper now 


under discussion. 


5. My observation that the Munduruct “fought for the sake of fighting”’ 
causes Wilson to respond that this “is no explanation at all.”’ I agree whole- 
heartedly, for this was exactly the point of my paper. I specifically stated 
(1957:1028-1029) that a sufficient explanation of Munduruct warfare must be 
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sought within the social system and not within the realm of why the Mun- 
duruct warriors thought they were fighting, whether it be for the pure joy of it 
or for pay and captives, as Wilson would have it. 


6. Paula Brown is imputed to have also criticized me for not having demon- 
strated ‘‘the vulnerability of Mundurucu society to the potential destructive- 


ness of intrasocietal aggression.’’ Granted that Brown is a keen critic, this 
would have been a difficult feat on her part, as the paper (1957) that deals with 
the subject had not yet been published. Brown and I argued the broader ques- 
tion of system equilibrium, of which the problems of social cohesion and con- 
flict are only a part. 

Now I am not at all opposed to what Wilson calls ‘‘psychological inter- 
interpretation,’ where appropriate, but I do not think that the explanation 
that I have advanced for Munduruct warfare was psychological in a monistic 
sense. Actually, my primary level of analysis was social structural, and I asked 
of my data: ‘‘What strains existed within this social system?” and ‘“‘How did 
this society operate; what made this rather unusual social arrangement last as 
long as it did?’’ I discovered the principal strains to lie in the possibility of 
severe role conflict and the answer to the problem of maintenance to be in the 
practice of warfare. But then I remembered that the Mundurucd had not read 
deeply in the structural-functional literature and could hardly have been im- 
pelled to such strenuous activity with the aim of maintaining their social 
structure. This led me to ask how the needs of the social system became in- 
ternalized in the role players, and it was only at this point that psychological 
concepts were brought into use. The repression of intrasocietal aggression was 
found to be a concomitant of this type of social structure, and its displacement 
in warfare was functional with relation to it. The psychological processes 
involved were complementary to the social processes; they were mediating fac- 
tors and not causes. I believe that this methodology is consistent with that ad- 
vanced by Durkheim, who has been posthumously identitied as a “‘culturologist”’ 
by some, but who also said: 


We do not mean to say, of course, that the study of psychological facts is not indis- 
pensable to the sociologist. If collective life is not derived {from individual life, the two 
are nevertheless closely related; if the latter cannot explain the former, it can at least 
facilitate its explanation. First, as we have shown, it is indisputable that social facts 
are produced by action on psychological factors. In addition, this very action is 
similar to that which takes place in each individual consciousness and by which are 
transformed the primary elements (sensations, reflexes, instincts) of which it is origi 
nally constituted (Durkheim 1950:111). 


Finally, Wilson’s critique added little in the way of explanation except to 
say that the manifest, felt goals of warfare that I listed were really its under- 
lying causes. And he scrambles his levels of analysis somewhat when he throws 
into the same inventory of ‘“‘cultural interpretations’’ my views on the func- 
tion of Munduruct warfare in the establishment of peaceful relations between 
the Mundurucd and the Brazilians. Pay and captives loom especially large in 
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Wilson’s letter as explanations of warfare, and we might well ask, as I did when 
analyzing my data, why all peoples do not strive toward such persuasive ends. 
Exactly what was it about Munduruct culture that made their pursuit so all- 
important? And since he states so firmly that warfare is ‘a cultural phe- 
nomenon not explainable in terms of individual motivation” we might also ask 
how this statement accords with the fact that Mundurucu individuals were 
motivated to war in part by the goals of pay and captives. Perhaps he can ex- 
plain just what sought remuneration and chiidren. The only clue to this lies in 
his statement: ‘‘The Munduruct sociocultural system carried on extensive 
warfare in precontact times to recruit new members into the society.” Let’s 
clear this up immediately. Systems can be said to have certain concomitants 
and needs for their continuity and operation, but no sociocultural system has 
ever been known to think or locomote, let alone carry on extensive warfare. 
Only people do that. I am afraid that “the general confusion between cultural 
and psychological interpretations” exists primarily in the minds of those who 
believe that such a simplistic dichotomy is methodologically adequate. 
Rosert F. Murpuy, University of California, Berkeley 
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Or VIKINGS AND LonGHuouses: A Repty To A. H. MALLERY 
Sir: 

William S. Godfrey stated (1955: 35) in his article on the Vikings in America 
that ‘reputable archeologists will not dispute the discovery of the New World 
by the Vikings...’ and he even conceded the case for Viking landings on the 
North American continent since ‘‘the evidence seems trustworthy, and has 
generally been accepted.”’ Under the circumstances, then, it is unfortunate that 
Arlington H. Mallery has felt impelled to defend the less tenable position of 
extensive Viking influence in the New World. In his reply to Godfrey, he 
makes several sweeping and exaggerated statements. I cannot in this brief 
article comment on all of these, but I would like to point out that Mallery 
occasionally cites quite valid sources to support statements which they ac- 
tually do not support. I believe that one such instance, which refers to the 
relationship between Viking and New World longhouses, requires some com- 
ment in order to indicate the necessary modifications and limitations which 
must be applied to Mallery’s assertions. 

Mallery’s statement (1958:144) “Communal dwellings ... through the 
ages ... have usually been circular... .’’ is a simple distortion of fact. Com- 
munal dwellings which were considerably longer in one direction than the 
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other—thus qualifying as “longhouses’’—occurred in Oceania in the Trobriand 
Islands (Malinowski 1929: Figure II; 22; plates 1, 4, 8), among the Arapesh 
(Mead 1952:15), and the Tchambuli (ibid: 165, 166). In the New World, long 
houses were common and widespread, appearing in the land of the Patagonian 
and Pamean hunters (Cooper 1946a:162), among the Pilaga, Toba, Maca, and 
Ashluslay (Métraux 1946a:267), the Bororo (Lowie 1946a:420), the Timbara 
(Lowie 1946b:483), the Puri-Coroado (Métraux 1946b:525, pl. 110 top), 
among the Camacan linguistic family (Métraux and Nimuendaju 1946:548, 
pl. 111), the Auracanians (Cooper 1946b: 707), the Panzaleo (Murra 1946: 797, 
799), the Guarani (Métraux 1948a:82), the Tupinamba (Métraux 1948b: 103), 
the Tenetehara (Wagley and Galvao 1948a:139), the Tapirape (Wagley and 
Galvao 1948b:169), the Caraja (Lipkind 1948:182), the Turiwara (Nimuen- 
dajti 1948a:194), the Asurini (Nimuendaji 1948b: 227), the Munduruct (Hor- 
ton 1948:274), the Araona (Métraux 1948c:443), the Chiriguano (Métraux 
1948d:472), and the Zaparoan (Steward and Métraux 1948: 640), all of which 
are.in South America, where Viking influence is most unlikely. In North 
America, long houses are described among the Seminole (Bartram 1928:168), 
the Chopunish—otherwise called the Nez Perces—in the Northwest (Morgan 
1881:110), and among the Clahclellahs, Clatsops, and Chinooks of the same 
area (ibid: 111). The last source is also cited by Mallery. 

The long house occurs in other places as well, but the above documentation 
is sufficient to demonstrate that the ‘“‘longhouse’”’ was not unique to the 
Iroquois and the Scandinavians—although Mallery would apparently like to 
believe that it was. In fact, from the weight of distributional evidence it ap- 
pears that a greater problem could be to explain the presence of the long house 
among the Scandinavians in the Old World. 

Since Mallery uses the “longhouse”’ as a sort of diagnostic trait to indicate 
the presence of Viking influence, he implies that people who built “‘longhouses”’ 
did not build any other type of structure, but that is not true in the New World. 
The Bororo, for example, used a conical house for the dry season in addition to 
their long house (Lowie 1946a:421). Panzaleo chiefs had long houses, the 
common people had round or oval ones. In addition, houses built in the cold 
high country were generally smaller than ones built in lower areas, and were 
round (Murra 1946:795, 799). In North America in 1616, northeastern Algon- 
quin speakers built long houses for summer use and in winter used a more com- 
pact, easily ' eated pyramid-shaped wigwam quite similar to the later plains 
tipi (Biard 1897:77). 

Even the Iroquois did not build long houses exclusively. Like most of the 
communal! long houses in the New World, length relative to width depended 
on the number of families living in the house, since each “longhouse”’ was 
really a series of one-family dwellings joined together with the internal parti- 
tions greatly reduced but usually still in evidence. The width therefore re- 
mained relatively constant while the length varied as more or fewer nuclear 
families lived together. In 1634, a Dutch writer described Iroquois (Mohawk or 
Oneida) houses as being ‘50, 60, 70, or 80 paces long, and one of 16 paces, and 
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one of 5 paces... .”’ (Wilson 1896:89). If all of these were “longhouses,”’ the 
ones of 16 and of 5 paces must have been depressingly narrow. 

Among the Hurons (a.30 Iroquoian speakers) in 1635, Father Brebeuf de- 
scribed the houses as follows: ‘‘There are cabins . . . of various sizes, some two 
brasses in length, others of ten, others of twenty .. . the usual width is about 
four brasses”’ (Brebeuf 1897:107). If one can assume that the first cabins de- 
scribed (of two brasses in length) were slightly narrower, then these were al- 
most square, or at most rectangular, which Mallery (1958: 144) excludes from 
consideration as “longhouses.”’ 

In addition to outer dimension, Mallery describes several characteristics 
which Scandinavian and Iroquois long houses have in common, implying that 
these indicate a genetic relationship. He states (1958:144) that the “long, 
narrow, one-room, one-story buildings’ had “two passageways and a long 
central hearth extending lengthwise through the building. . . . Platforms built 
along each side of the passageway provided seats during the day and sleeping 
quarters at night. Space under the platforms was used for storage; weapons and 
clothes were hung on the side walls or suspended from the roof timbers.” 

However, descriptions of Iroquois houses indicate that they did not have 
two passageways and a long central hearth. Instead, they had one passageway, 
with a series of separate hearths (Sagard-Theodat 1939:94 [Mallery cites an- 
other edition]; Morgan 1881:120, cited by Mallery; Wilson 1896:89; Beau- 
champ 1905:140). 

In addition, it is unlikely that the characteristics of sleeping platforms, use 
of the space underneath for storage, and hanging weapons and clothes on side 
walls or suspending them from roof timbers, can be used to indicate a genetic 
relationship between the house types of two different peoples, as Mallery 
attempts to do. People who lived in communal houses and probably those who 
lived in single-family houses as well, whatever the shape of the house, often 
had sleeping platforms (presence or absence depends primarily on climate 
and available technology) and whenever possible used the space underneath for 
storage. Rafters and side walls were generally used for hanging or holding ob- 
jects because there were few other places to store or hang things. Closets are a 
comparatively recent innovation and without closets possibilities for storage 
are limited. Among the builders of long houses, the Trobriand Islanders (Mali- 
nowski 1929:22), the Bororo (Lowie 1946a:421), the Camacan (Métraux and 
Nimuendajd 1946:548), and the Tupinamba (Métraux 1948b:103) either 
built sleeping platforms and used the space beneath for storage, or hung things 
on the walls and suspended them from rafters, or both. So did the Tlingit, who 
lived in square communal houses (Krause 1956:88), and other examples could 
undoubtedly be found. 

In summary, then, it appears that the “longhouse” or long house is not 
unique to Iroquois and Scandinavia, and was quite clearly derived by the 
[Iroquois from New World sources. The Iroquois and Scandinavian houses do 
not actually have all the correspondences stated by Mallery, and those char- 
acteristics mentioned above which they do share could have resulted simply 
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from the “limitation of possibilities” (Goldenweiser 1933:45ff), for they occur 
in other parts of the world both in conjunction with and independently from 


the “‘longhouse” shape. 
Cara E. Ricwarps, Cornell University 
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Book Reviews 
GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Comparative Studies of North American Indians, HARoup E. DRIveR and WILLIAM C. 

Massey. (Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 47. Part 2.) 
Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1957. pp. 165-456, 13 diagrams, 
164 maps, 20 tables. $5.00. 


Reviewed by FRED EGGAN, University of Chicago 


Comparative Studies of North American Indians is the third major synthesis of the 
anthropology of North America, begun by Wissler with the American Indian (1917; 
1922) and continued in brilliant fashion by Kroeber in Cultural and Natural Areas in 
North America (1939). This volume represents a significant advance in our knowledge 
of the American Indian, both in the presentation of new data and in the application of 
statistical correlational methods to its interpretation. Driver is primarily responsible 
for the data north of Mexico and for the statistical treatment, Massey for the data 
south of the border; together they have invested much of their research time over the 
period of a decade. The American Philosophical Society deserves particular thanks for 
its role in the publication. 

The objectives of the volume are succinctly set forth in the Preface: 

The aim of the present work is to offer a series of broad generalizations about North Amer- 
ican Indian cultures together with the data on which they are based. Most of the data are given 
on a series of schematic charts on which territories of individual “‘tribes’’ are differentiated by 
means of boundary lines. ... 

The generalizations offered are of two major kinds, which may be called descriptive and 
relational. The descriptive generalizations are concerned primarily with the geographical distri- 
bution of single traits or small clusters of variants on a single topic. The relational] generalizations 
are concerned with the correlations between the traits of one topic with those of another topic. . . . 
We have attempted to indicate only the most obvious correlations except in the last chapter 
(p. 165). 


The limitations of the study are likewise noted. Originally the authors had planned 
to cover the whole range of conventional anthropological topics, but time and space 
factors have led to a presentation of data which covers subsistence, material culture, 
economics, and social organization. The maps are generally in terms of the “‘ethno- 
graphic present,” though time has been included where ethnohistorical research is 
available. The authors’ goal has been to keep within a ten percent range of error. 

This volume, then, is in the tradition of Nordenskiéld and Spier, so far as being 
concerned with the geographical distribution of traits and trait complexes, but expanded 
to the whole North American continent. The combination of text and maps is excellent, 
and the reader will learn something new on almost every page. Anyone who has ever 
tried to make a distribution map will be grateful for the 163 here presented, giving the 
available data on some 280 tribal groups. The volume is likewise complementary to 
Wissler and Kroeber in that it is not especially concerned with the more precise estab- 
lishment of culture areas or with the broad development of aboriginal culture, or even 
with the systematic testing of various processes in the building of culture. The authors 
offer a “‘culture area” classification which is derived in large measure from Wissler, 
Kroeber, Kirchhoff, and Steward rather than from the distributional data; they find 
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a “striking” correlation between their fifteen culture areas and the natural vegetation 
areas. But the culture areas are used primarily for convenience of regional reference 
rather than for testing age-area or other formulations. 

Driver and Massey believe that ‘‘a theory of culture which ignores or is unable to 
account for the geographical distributions presented here falls short of the mark” (p. 
165), but their main concern is elsewhere: they wish to apply the statistical theory of 
correlation to the understanding of their cultural data. They expect no perfect correla- 
tions: ‘‘Those whe are still looking for laws of cultural behavior to which there are no 
exceptions are pursuing a will-o’-the-wisp. The only hope of establishing order in 
cultural material is to seek out the partial degree of order which the concept of correla- 
tion recognizes”’ (p. 421). 

This they proceed to do for one major aspect of their data—the relation of economy 
to social organization—in a chapter entitled ‘‘An Integration of Functional, Evolu- 
tionary, and Historical Theory,” based on an earlier study by Driver. (Memoir 12 
of the International Journal of American Linguistics, Supplement to IJAL, Vol. 22, 
No. 1, Jan. 1956) Essentially they seek to test Murdock’s major conclusions, derived 
from his world sample and presented in Social Structure (1949), as to the interrelations 
of sexual division of labor, postnuptial residence, descent, and kinship terminology 
(with the addition of land tenure), and the evolutionary sequences of change, against 
an equivalent amount of data from one continent. For this statistical presentation the 
authors use Phi, a form of Pearson’s r, in preference to Murdock’s Q coefficient; and 
they present the intercorrelations among the variables in square tables and group 
them by inspection. This is one of the clearest and most sophisticated uses of statis- 
tical material yet presented in cultural anthropology. 

The results as given in table and diagram are first viewed in functional terms: the 
authors find three major clusters, each with “significantly positive internal relation- 
ships and significantly negative external relationships” (p. 429), along with trans- 
itional aggregates, which show no significant relationships. The matricentered cluster 
shows the highest functional correlations, followed by patricentered and bicentered 
groups. This statistical demonstration that social systems are not continuously vari- 
able but crystallize into definite configurations is important and convincing. The 
authors, however, are puzzled by the behavior of “generation mother-aunt terms” 
which do not correlate with their expectations: “‘We are dealing with a rare trait which 
cannot be expected to show many substantial correlations’; and the “ 
correlations with the matricentered clusters are dismissed as not making ‘‘any etho- 
logical or functional sense” (p. 431). But as the reviewer has suggested elsewhere, 
the shift from an “aunt” toa “mother” term for the father’s sister occurs among some 
of the Iroquois, the Crow (vocatively), the Pawnee, the Wichita, the Keresans, and 
some of the Southeastern tribes as an early stage of the shift from a matrilineal em- 
phasis to a more balanced bilateral pattern under white or other acculturation. In 
this context the correlations are both high and significant. 

The authors next view their data in evolutionary perspective, and find that on 
the whole their data support the developmental theory as expounded by Murdock 
and others. They find a “definite tendency for North American Indian cultures to 
develop in a direction of greater and greater integration of economy and social or- 
ganization” (p. 434). The authors recognize that this is not classical evolution since 
they postulate three directions of development, and they find many changes contrary 
to evolutionary theory. In these cases, they believe that the tribes have been “dis- 
turbed” in some manner in achieving their integrative goals. At this point functional 
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and evolutionary theory are of little assistance since they do not account for the 
negative instances: ‘“‘To stop at this juncture would leave at least half of the distri- 
tional facts unexplained” (p. 434). 

For this half the authors turn to history and present, region by region, examples 
of historical changes “which appear to have disrupted the slower acting evolutionary 
processes.’’ Here they discuss the views of Murdock, Steward, and the reviewer, among 
others, particularly those concerning the relative ease of diffusion of traits of social 
structure. The authors oscillate between defending diffusion and migration and ad- 
mitting that: “The term diffusion is inadequate to characterize processes of interaction 
which are intensive enough to facilitate changes in social organization” (p. 438). Ii 
space were available the reviewer would argue with many of Driver’s examples of 
historical changes. Bringing matrilineal descent to the Northwest Coast from Asia, 
following Murdock, is hard to accept, particularly when he points out in the same 
paragraph that there almost no instances of matrilineal descent in Asia further north 
than 30° latitude. He then goes on to consider whether the various instances of patri- 
lineal descent and matrilineal descent in North America might not be explained in 
terms of diffusion, and answers with a qualified affirmative. For the Central Siouans 
and Central Algonkians, who occupy adjacent territories, “diffusion or acculturation 
is the obvious explanation’’—‘This appears to be as clear a case of common origin 
as we are likely to find short of actual documentation” (p. 437). But is it? 

In the preceding paragraph Driver notes that a recent reconstruction of proto- 
Siouan kinship terminology by Hubert Mathews gives an Omaha System as the parent 
type—with the Teton and other Dakota tribes shifting to a bilateral system based at 


one time on cross-cousin marriage, if the reviewer’s and others’ suggestions hold up. 
More recently, Charles Callender—utilizing Hockett’s reconstruction of proto-Central 
Algonkian kinship terminology which shows a prototype similar to Canadian Ojibwa 
and based on cross-cousin marriage—has been able to trace the shift toward an 
Omaha type in the Central Algonkians who moved south in historic times. In this com- 
plex interrelationship far more is involved than simply diffusion or acculturation. 
Among other things to be taken into consideration are the ecological aspects of the 
new environment, the increased density of population brought about by more intensive 
agriculture, new hazards of warfare, and the reorganization of corporate life around 
bundles involving ancestral visions. In fact, it is only possible now, for the first time, 
to formulate the problems in adequate terms. 

What do these interpretations add up to? We have come a long way since the days 
when any interest in generalizations was “crying for the moon.”’ Are we now in the 
realm of probability theory—heads it is the “functional relationships and develop- 
mental sequences of ‘science,’ ”’ and tails the “accidents of history’? Or can we follow 
the will-o’-the-wisp still further to a more satisfying theory of social structure? The 
reviewer believes we can. The models of social structure which Murdock and Driver 
employ are highly schematic and simplified, and by no means exhaust the range ol 
types found in our natural laboratory. We have just discovered bilateral descent 
groups with corporate features in Oceania and Malaysia. We have only begun to utilize 
the reconstructive techniques of linguistics and the documentary data in our libraries 
and archives. And some of us have not yet been willing to view social systems as wholes 
and search for the principles on which they are constructed. Function and history ar¢ 
not either-or concepts; they must be put together in a meaningful and productive 
fashion if they are to serve anthropology. Here is a program for the next synthesis o! 
New World data. 
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Method and Theory in American Archaeology. GORDON R. WILLEY and PHILIP PHILLIPs. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1958. ix, 270 pp. $4.75. 


Archaeology and Society, GRAHAME CLARK. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1957. 272 pp., 52 figures, 24 plates. $5.00. 


Reviewed by JEssE D. JENNINGS, University of Utah 


A student recently said to me after reading this book by Willey and Phillips, ‘“‘The 
day has come when an archeologist unable to think in terms of theory is in the same 
tenuous position as the unskilled laborer in the world of automation.” Later, an older 
colleague said to me, ‘‘That book has set American archeology back by fifty years.” 
These quotations, whether either be true, are not the kind of thing said about an 
ordinary book. Instead they offer major tribute to what is conceived and attempted in 
Method and Theory in American Archaeology. Unless the book is completely ignored 
by American prehistorians, the current trend toward formulations of theory has been 
forwarded. 

The Willey-Phillips book is actually less a theory than another synthesis, and 
provides an ordering of New World data on a grand scale. There are three divisions in 
the book, and all have seen separate publication in major journals. Their early and 
separate appearances resulted in a modest tempest of correspondence and published 
comment by other theorists. Much of the comment was sharp and often unfavorable, 
one gathers. However, in meeting the objections of competent critics the authors im- 
proved and refined their notions and we are confronted with a book which is better 
than the articles from which it grew. 

The first short part of the book is an introduction which makes the point that 
American archeology as it is practiced should be regarded as a legitimate area of study 
inside the broader field of anthropology; it can, moreover, only be considered as one 
kind of cultural anthropology. 

The second part purports to define more rigorously accepted units of archeological 
study and/or manipulation, one purpose of which is to equate archeological units 
with observable, manipulable social units. The third and longest part is a trial ordering, 
around a series of stages, of the data of American prehistory as now understood. The 
authors do not regard their stages as evolutionary, but they appear to be so used. 

I am not convinced that the second part—where units are reviewed and defined— 
is any more useful than notions now in use. Sometimes the authors are not very clear 
in the explication of these units. I am never sure whether, with all the qualifications 
and restriction, they have not explained their units away. The usefulness of this section, 
now or later, I cannot predict. 

The third part will have the greatest impact. Here, in a series of stages—stages of 
development devoid of temporal implications (well, almost devoid)—are grouped all 
major clusters of American archeological data. These stages are Lithic, Archaic, 
Formative, Classic, and post-Classic. I rather think these stages will be taken seriously, 
but I hope not. For some purposes—and for the authors in this instance—they are no 
doubt useful, but if they are embraced uncritically as having any great reality, and used 
in Procrustean allocations of subsequently discovered cultural complexes they will 
retard rather than advance systematics in the field. However, in these stages I recognize 
a vein of interpretive logic—less logic perhaps than a consistent predetermined inter- 
pretation—which seems to have helped the authors to successful achievement of a 
stated objective. 
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In any case, the authors of this much discussed book set out to define an 
tional basis for culture-historical integration” and then embarked upon 4 trial ordering 
and synthesis of American archeology by an application of their unit and stage formu- 
lations. They did what they set out to do, so on this major point the book cannot be 


opera- 


criticized. 

However, many local experts have by now been shocked at the degradation their 
own data have suffered at the pigeon-holing tactics of the authors. These irritations 
should eventually pass and the vast labor of the authors may by then be more readily 
assessed. As implied earlier, some of the book is obscure, and some of the major part 
—American prehistory as seen by the authors—I cannot readily accept because so 
many of the nuances of cultural interpretations are ignored or destroyed by this 
ordering. On the other hand, perhaps because of its cross-grained consistency, I admit 
to reading the book with interest, and I admit to stimulation from the reading. My 
reaction I think is a general one, and one which should please the authors. 

About Grahame Clark’s revision of Archeology and Society, first published in 1939, 
little need be said. It was and is a simple and delightful book which one enjoys reading 
again. Most of the incidents and examples with which the book is studded relate to 
the Neolithic and later periods of Europe and the British Isles where Clark’s interests 
are strongest, a treatment which lends compactness and coherence to the book. The 
level of writing, too elementary for the well-read professional, is toward the beginning 
student or the layman, and it is well done. 

Clark’s original major thesis—that archeology can speak eloquently of ancient 
lifeways and climates—remains the central theme and can hardly be debated. His other 
thesis—that archeology has positive value for lay moderns in that it promotes maturity 
of judgment by extending one’s social perspective—can be. In defense of the second 
theme, of course, we remember Clark’s experience lies in the British Isles, where the 
archeologist-by-avocation has traditionally made many discoveries and contributions. 
There also, public interest as well as statutes encourage preservation rather than 
despoliation of ancient resources. In America some comparable development can be 
seen. Clark’s notion may just be right. 


Méthode de l’Ethnographie. MARCEL GRIAULE. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1957, 107 pp., 7 figures, 6 plates. 600 F. 
Reviewed by PETER B. HaAMmonn, University of Pittsburgh 


The idea of proper ethnography which motivated Marcel Griaule in preparing the 
notes from which this book was posthumously compiled, is succinctly stated in the 
Introduction by Germaine Dieterlen. She writes that ‘“Ethnologists must no longer 
be contented with roughly drawn sketches, with studies called complete where only 
the larger institutions are represented.’’ Unless we conduct precise studies over a nar- 
row range of data, we shall end up with no more than “a small pantheon” of exotic, 
social usages from which anthropologists select samples to suit their purposes. ‘‘The 
archives of all humanity must be established, monograph by monograph.”’ Only then 
can we proceed to generalizations and the establishment of laws (p. 5). This philosophy 
explains both the purpose of this book and the rationale behind the twenty-year-long 
récherche & profondeur which Griaule, de Ganay, Dieterlen, Paulme, and Zahan have 
conducted among the Bambara, the Dogon, the Kouroumba and other peoples of the 
French Sudan. It is from this long experience, especially among the Dogon of the 
Falaisie de Bandiagara, that the author has drawn examples to illustrate the efficacy 
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of the field method he advocates. It is not surprising, therefore, that this method 
seems best suited to the purposes of team-oriented long-range research; the anthro- 
pologist going to the field alone may find the author’s ideas more stimulating than 
practicable. 

In the opening chapter Griaule discusses the intellectual and emotional attributes 
necessary to a successful field worker. This is followed by a description of the multi- 
disciplinary team, whose precise composition should change over the years according 
to the nature of the field problem. For example, he states that a research team studying 
religion need not necessarily contain an ethnologist, but should include a religious 
historian, a jurist, and a psychologist: “les questions de droit étant souvent mélées aux 
croyances religieuses dont les principes fondamentaux sont toujours en rapport avec 
la notion de personne” (p. 17). It is suggested that the team of researchers in the field 
be complemented by a second team remaining at home to make critical analysis of the 
field materials as they are received. The second and principal chapter of the book, 
ambitiously entitled “Détection et Observation des Faits Humains,”’ departs from an 
examination of the distinction between extensive and intensive methods of research 
and proceeds through a not very profound discussion of the differing techniques re- 
quired for the observation of “faits relativement stables” and “faits en mouvement,”’ 
e.g., artifacts and ceremonials. The rest of the chapter deals with the use of informants, 
questionnaires, and the auxiliary disciplines of linguistics, philology, history, and psy- 
chology. A chapter on ‘‘Enregistrement” describes the usefulness and importance of 
recording techniques which include drawings, map making, and aerial and cinema 
photography. While these techniques are of unquestionable usefulness, the extensive 
use of them which the author advocates would be difficult for most individual field 
workers. Emphasis on the value of long-term research is made again, in the next to 
the last chapter where continuous reverification of the field data and their interpretation 
are presented as being dependent upon frequent return, over the years, to the original 
field. Being a compilation of the author’s notes, the book does not have, properly 
speaking, a conclusion. The last chapter discusses the problem of the ethnographer as 
a writer, emphasizing particularly the importance of articulating the distinction be- 
tween observed behavior and the norm. 

Griaule’s ethnographic method can best be evaluated in terms of the quality of 
the field work which his colleagues continue to conduct in the French Sudan. Considera- 
tion of the publications resulting from this research (Dieterlen G. Les Ames de Dogon. 
Travaux et Mémoires de |’Institut d’Ethnologie, t. X1, 1942; Dieterlen et S. de Ganay. 
Le Génie des eaux chez les Dogon, Paris: 1942; de Ganay, S. Les Devises des Dogon. 
Travaux et Mémoires de l'Institut d’Ethnologie, t. XLI, 1942; Griaule, M. Masques 
Dogon. Travaux et Mémoires de !’Institut d’Ethnologie, t. XXXIII, 1938; and Dieu 
d'eau. Paris: 1948; Paulme, D. Organisation sociale des Dogon, Paris: 1940), which are 
characterized by an increasingly detailed exposition of the ontology and cosmogony 
of the dwellers in the Falaisie de Bandiagara and its environs, will permit the reader 
to judge for himself the usefulness of the author’s approach. 


Cultural Anthropology: The Science of Custom. Fetix M. Keesinc. New York, Rinehart 
& Company, Inc., 1958. xxv, 477 pp., glossary, illustrations. $6.00 
Reviewed by ROBERT F. SpeNcER, University of Minnesota 
Designed as an introductory text on the college level, this book combines a novel 
approach and mature scholarship. It is an impressive piece of work, emerging as one 
of the best of the general texts published in the past decade. 
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Keesing’s approach to the subject matter of cultural anthropology is generally 
conventional. His first six chapters are largely theoretical and he then moves topically 
to discuss various categories of institutional organization. His final chapters are devoted 
to culture process and to the general outlook for the field. But the 17 chapters of the 
book are each divided into a series of problems, as the author conceives them. These 
pose a central question, and the discussion in the text seeks to provide an answer. 
Problem 5, for example, dealing with the anthropological use of the term ‘“‘culture,” 
makes this inquiry: ‘‘What is the meaning of this central concept with which anthro- 
pologists approach behavior and custom?” Or, to move further along in the book, 
Problem 49, the significance of the concept of “family,” asks: ‘“‘How is it defined in 
different societies? What alternative forms can family life take, and what are their 
strengths and weaknesses, including those of our own family system?” As a pedagogical 
device, this method seems extremely useful, permitting a pinpointing of the interests 
of cultural anthropology. To this problem orientation is added the series of examples 
of behavior in various cultures, set off in reduced type from a general or theoretical dis- 
cussion. Thus, in Problem 61, relating to litigation and legal punishment, Keesing 
introduces examples from Ifugao and Twsana to accompany his statement of principles. 
This general pattern, offering problem, resolution of problem in the light both of 
theoretical considerations and of general principle, and finally, concrete example, 
effects one of the most lucid general treatments of cultural anthropology to be encoun- 
tered anywhere. Keesing’s book lacks any pedestrian quality; its advantage lies in 
conciseness, 

Another attractive feature of the book is the development of specific lines of argu- 
ment based on a summary of prevailing point of view. In treating cultural and ethical 
relativism, for example, Keesing states the proposition, then gives the gist of the various 
expressions of opinion, such as from Herskovits, Redfield, Firth, Kroeber, and finally 
offers his own evaluation. The result is a series of carefully weighed opinions on the 
part of the author as well as a reflection of the views of other anthropologists. Such an 
approach has the advantage of weighing the merits of any particular argument in the 
light of evidence and premise. It obviates any dogmatic treatment. 

And yet in this very merit may lie a criticism. Is the general run of American 
undergraduate student likely to be enthused about Morgan’s barbarism, Lévi-Strauss’ 
types of marital exchange, or even Malinowski’s functionalism? To put the matter 
another way, it seems almost that his book is one to be recommended to the mature 
professional and not to the student at the introductory level. Similarly, Keesing, in 
devoting his first chapters to the concept of culture, thus analyzing definitions and 
handling such diverse ideas as ecology and culture area, culture and biology, pre- 
history, and finally moving into somewhat more dynamic theoretical considerations, 
such as personality and values, may have overdone it so far as the beginning student 
is concerned. His introduction recognizes this when it points out that chapter 6, es- 
pecially, entitled “Theories relating to Culture, Society, and Personality,” might 
be modified for classroom purposes. 

But it is perhaps less than fair to make this criticism. So eclectic a field as anthro- 
pology imposes great problems when its “teachability” is involved and it is for precisely 
this reason that there is a spate of introductory textbooks at the present time. But for 
general clarity of presentation, for a point of view which centers in culture, and for 
signal success in presenting the concept of a culture as a functioning, integrated whole, 
Keesing’s book is virtually without peer and is to be heartily recommended. 
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Community and Society: Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft. FERDINAND TONNIEs. (Trans- 
lated and edited by Cuartes P. Loomis) East Lansing: The Michigan State Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. xii, 298 pp. $7.50. 

Reviewed by Davip Binney, Indiana University 


This new translation of Ténnies’ classic sociological treatise carries a Foreword by 
Pitirim Sorokin, a Preface by Rudolf Heberle, and a lengthy Introduction together 
with editorial notes by the editor. A selected bibliography enables the scholarly reader 
to pursue his research further. 

Tonnies’ Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft was originally published in 1887 and has 
exercised considerable influence on the development of sociological and ethnological 
thought. While Ténnies himself did not clearly differentiate between society and 
culture and continued to employ concepts derived from the work of Hobbes and 
Spinoza, his fundamental insight into the types of social organization and their influ- 
ence on the corresponding types of personality and culture has been generally accepted. 
Durkheim’s work and Redfield’s folk-urban typology reflect the influence of his thought. 

Community and Society is divided into three parts: Part One is devoted to a general 
statement of main concepts and provides an analysis of Ténnies’ four basic concepts— 
community, society, natural will (Wesenwille, sometimes translated essential will), and 
rational will (Kiirwille, sometimes referred to as arbitrary will). Part Two discusses 
Natural Will and Rational Will and explains why the concept of human will is essential 
in sociological thought and how the various forms of will are related to the different 
types of temperament in men and women. Part Three deals with the sociological basis 
of natural law. The author’s discussion of folkways and mores anticipates Sumner’s 
work, which makes no reference to Ténnies. 

Ténnies assumes that all social relationships are created by human wills and that 
there is a direct correspondence between the ideal types of Gemeinschaft and Gesell- 
schaft on the one hand, and Wesenwille and Kiirwille on the other. He further differ- 
entiates social relationships (Verhdltnisse), collectives (Samtschaften), and social organ- 
izations or corporations (Kérperschaften). Social organizations which express collective 
wills are thought of as persons. 

Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft represent ideal types or mental constructs which are 
approximated in the course of culture history. A period of Gesellschaft follows a period 
of Gemeinschaft. There is historical evolution from an original family communism and 
village-town individualism to an urban individualism and socialism of state and inter- 
national types (p. 234). 

Community and Society is a rich, seminal work which will repay careful study by 
students of theoretical anthropology and sociology. 


New Bottles for New Wine. JuLtAaN Hux ey. New York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 
1957. 318 pp., illustrations, charts, diagrams. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Davip Bipney, Indiana University 


The main theme of this valuable, thought-provoking collection of essays (earlier 
published individually) is the need for a new integrative belief-system or ideology. It 
is argued that acceptance of the theory of evolution as the dominant scientific concept 
of our age necessitates a new comprehensive world perspective, a unifying vision and 
interpretation of man’s relation to the cosmic process and his function as an active 
partner in the creative advance or progress of nature. “The ideologically most important 
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fact about evolution is that the human species is now the spearhead of the evolutionary 
process on earth, the only portion of the stuff of which our planet is made which is 
capable of further progress” (p. 103). Man is said to be a microcosm, embodying in 
himself the evolutionary process in miniature and capable of active participation in 
the evolutionary progress of the macrocosm of nature. Man’s new categorical impera- 
tive, his destiny and duty, is to continue the advance of nature. The main method of 
human evolution in the “‘noosphere” is not natural selection, as in the “‘biosphere,” 
but rather “‘psycho-cultural selection” involving the cumulative transmission of cul- 
tural traditions (p. 105). 

New Bottles For New Wine constitutes a serious attempt to formulate a philosophy 
of culture and life based on the principles of progressive evolution and the unity of 
knowledge. Metaphysically, it may be characterized as monistic, naturalistic, and 
atheistic. It is monistic in the sense that Huxley categorically rejects all forms of 
dualism and especially the dualism of the natural versus the supernatural, and of the 
material versus the spiritual. Like Spinoza and contrary to the Marxists, Huxley 
regards mind as an essential attribute of nature and hence as a potent factor in nature’s 
creative advance. But unlike the philosophy of Spinoza, which is theocentric and 
identifies God and Nature, Huxley’s philosophy is characterized by himself as ‘“evolu- 
tionary humanism” or “transhumanism.” Accepting in principle Frazer’s and Freud’s 
scheme of man’s religious evolution from a state of magic through animistic religion 
to science, Huxley finds that he no longer needs the hypothesis of God. “To-day,” he 
writes, “‘God is becoming the erroneous hypothesis in all aspects of reality, including 
man’s spiritual life” (p. 272). 

While we can wholeheartedly agree with Huxley’s diagnosis of the imperative need 
for a new unifying interpretation and constructive philosophical synthesis based on 
the facts and methods of modern science, his Freudian and positivistic evaluation of 
traditional religion as a delusory projection of animistic thought suggests to this 
reviewer that the author is still pouring some of the old, sour wine brewed in his grand- 
father’s day into the new bottles of evolutionary biology and humanistic anthropology. 
Nevertheless, Huxley’s vision of the reality of biological progress and the possibility 
of future cultural progress involving man’s responsibility and freedom as the agent 
of nature’s creative advance, is a challenge to contemporary social scientists to utilize 
their collective knowledge and wisdom in helping to achieve the realization of this 


ideal. 


In Search of Man. ANpRé Mrssenarp. New York: Hawthorn Books, Inc., 1957. 
346 pp., glossary. $5.95. 


Reviewed by EArt W. Count, Hamilton College 


The author was a friend and collaborator of Alexis Carrel, and he has a long public 
career behind him. Missenard has dedicated his book to the author of Man the Unknown, 
and he takes up the quarrel where it fell from Carrel’s hands. Indeed, he urges that his 
thesis can be understood only in the light of the older book. To the reviewer, Jn Search 
of Man does in fact appear as an attempt to substantiate scientifically the pleadings of 
Carrel. The four parts dealing with genetics and heredity, diet and chemical environ- 
ment, climate and physical environment, education and psychic environment—com 
pose a simple and well-ordered progression. 

Cassandra was no more popular reincarnated as Carrel than in her Homeric bods 
Missenard undoubtedly does not hope to fare better in a civilization more excitedly 
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occupied with fitting man simultaneously between interstellar and intranuclear spaces 
than in setting a mens sana in corpore sano at the summit of its value-hierarchy. Of 
course the anthropologist will be predisposed to give friendly ear to a prophet who 
places man ahead of machines; but this is likely to render more poignant his disappoint- 
ment in the offerings. The scientific conclusions too often are supported by meager 
authority, vaguely cited and of uneven rating. As examples—that civilized diets often 
are deficient is well attested, while Weston Price’s survey of primitive teeth is impres- 
sive; yet modern orthodontia would not be ready to embrace Missenard’s rather 
simplistic correlation. The drunkard son and his drunkard father have together in- 
herited their taste for alcohol from an earlier ancestor (p. 56). When so much is known 
about human growth-rates, a reliance upon some not-too-informative growth curves 
by A. de Malleray (p. 149 seq.) seems needlessly weak. No reference is given; indeed, 
the bibliography appears rather to be a list of recommended collateral readings, which 
is fair enough, only there is no way of checking Missenard’s claims. The use of Hunt- 
ington’s studies on climate and civilization is not convincing. A survey understandably 
must be concise with all of its accuracy, and Missenard can often register success. ‘The 
reader still must know how to pick his way between the successes and such statements 
as “It is disturbing (sic, in the translation) to note how much identical twins are 
sometimes morally dependent upon one another, as though yearning for the unity 
destroyed by the division of the egg” (p. 76); and “Sex as such has little influence on 
intelligence. Girls seem to have an edge over boys until the age of nine, when the mascu- 
line superiority develops” (p. 304). 

Finally, Missenard summons scholars and men of good will everywhere to find the 
pattern of living for man in which moral criteria will exploit the nutritional, climatic, 
and psychic discoveries of science. At this juncture he differs with Carrel: what is 
desirable is not the development of a number of superior men but the improvement of 
an entire population. 

ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 
A Profile of Primitive Culture. ELMAN R. Service. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

1958. XIV, 474 pp., glossary, illustrations. $6.00. 

Reviewed by MARVIN Harris, Columbia University 


In the past few years, the inventory of general anthropology texts has registered 
substantial if not entirely satisfactory gains. However, publication of a text concerned 
with the vital supplementary task of presenting synoptic, whole-culture ethnographies 
remains a rare event. One must assume that the qualities of authorship necessary for 
the latter kind of project are correspondingly rare. Hence, any attempt to expand this 
sector of our pedagogical arsenal merits careful attention by those charged with intro- 
ducing the discipline of cultural anthropology to undergraduates. 

Service’s ethnographic “‘profile” consists of 20 synoptic studies, uniform in length, 
organization, and coverage. The greatest challenge confronting a book of this sort is 
the threat of literary dehydration. This affliction is already present in many of the 
monographs which provide the primary materials. Boiling several thousand pages 
down to twenty without sacrificing the descriptive rubrics is not the easiest way to go 
about producing palatable readings for undergraduates. Yet most of Service’s descrip- 
tions somehow manage to be bright and entertaining as well as accurate and reasonably 
complete. Each of the ethnographic summaries definitely amounts to something more 
fascinating than a mere catalogue of traits. Each exhibits rhythms and shadings which 
are the expression of the author’s personality and theoretical inclinations. 
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Service employs a number of devices to keep the reader aware of the relationship 
between the groups selected for summary and the rest of the cultural universe. Each 
chapter begins with a brief discussion of the culture areas of which the cases are repre- 
sentative, and each concludes with a short section on acculturative effects. These are 
supplemented by frequent references to the world-wide occurrence of particular traits. 
Although the author seems to be intent upon preserving a purely descriptive approach, 
he permits himself a number of illuminating interpretive comments which many readers 
will consider too few and far between. 

A conspicuous virtue of this book is its organizational unity. Service classifies his 
cases into four groups: Bands (Arunta, Yahgan, Andaman, Eskimo); Tribes (Tungus, 
Cheyenne, Nuer, Navaho, Jivaro, Nootka, Trobriands, Tahitians); Primitive States 
(Kalinga, Maya, Inca, Ashanti); and Modern Folk Societies (Chan Kom, Mediouna, 
Shamirpet, Kaihsienkung). This classification serves not only to suggest further 
relationships of a developmental nature between the cultures, but it also helps to avoid 
the impression that diversity is without limit or cause. Such an approach is clearly 
preferable to a purely areal sample, although it will be noted that within each of the 
four groups, wide regional diversity has been maintained. The categories employed are 
probably broad enough to remove the classification beyond controversy and to free 
the book of programmatic taint. If there are dissatisfactions with the four-fold grouping, 
those who feel that the categories are too loose will have cause to complain more loudly 
than those who find them too confining. It may also be a cause of some regret that the 
criteria upon which the four-fold division rests are not spelled out in prefaces to each 
of the sections or at some other appropriate place. It is true that within the synopses 
themselves one can find a number of allusions to the distinctive features of bands, 
tribes, states, or folk communities, but these are frequently obscured by the descrip- 
tive context in which they are embedded. The collection subsumed under “Tribes” 
seems especially likely to disappoint the heartier taxonomic appetites among us. 

Finally, it must be said that beginning students and their instructors are not the 
only ones who will profit from the publication of this volume. Many fresh insights 
into old materials are found throughout its pages. Service’s treatment of the Arunta, 
for example, has many fine suggestions about the ecological significance of the Aus- 
tralian section systems. And it is about time that someone has had the common sense 
to point out that the inefficient technologies of the marginal hunters and gatherers 
mean that they are forced to spend less and not more time on basic subsistence than 


do more advanced peoples. 


The Bannock of Idaho. BRiGHAM D. Mapsen. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 
Ltd., 1958. 382 pp., appendices, illustrations. $5.00. 


Reviewed by JOEL V. BERREMAN, University of Oregon 


This book by a former professor of history at Brigham Young University attempts 
to cover the history of the Bannock from the first contact with them by the Lewis and 
Clark expedition in 1805, to 1900 when they ceased to be listed by the Indian Service 
as a separate tribe 

A scant 20 pages provides a sketchy description of their original culture. The rest 
of the book follows chronologically their contact with fur traders, their resistance to 
white settlement, two major clashes with Federal troops in 1868 and 1878, their ulti- 
mate confinement on the Fort Hall reservation, and their slow and incomplete adapta- 
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tion to settled agricultural life. There is a special chapter on the Mormon mission at 
Lemhi and its abandonment under Bannock attack. 

There is little in this story that is new. It is the familiar tale of frontier conflict, 
vascillating government policy, broken treaties, and ultimate subjugation of the 
Indians. The simple historical narrative is embellished with incidents and local color, 
but its detail often obscures the broader progress of events. Hundreds of persons are 
named as participants in minor incidents. Military campaigns are described in detail, in- 
cluding units and numbers of combatants, names of leaders, strategy, and casualties. 

Sources cited range from familiar ethnographies and reports of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and the War Department to newspaper accounts, private letters, and diaries. 
There is little attempt to evaluate these sources critically. 

The narrative throughout is focused narrowly upon the Bannock, with only inci- 
dental reference to neighboring bands. No attempt is made to relate the case of the 
Bannock to the situation or the Indian frontier generally, so that much that is general 
is made to appear unique. 

The book contains little of anthropological value. The ethnographic notes are 
sketchy and drawn from well-known sources. We learn nothing of culture, history, or 
of the cultural change resulting from white contacts. It will be of interest chiefly to 
local historians and to students of the westward movement. 


The Mariposa Indian War 1850-1851: Diaries of Robert Eccleston. C. GREGORY CRAMP- 
TON (Ed.), Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1957. vii, 168 pp., appendix, 
frontispiece, map. $6.00. 

Reviewed by R. F. G. Spier, University of Missouri 


A participant’s contemporary account of the Mariposa conflict is potentially of 
value to the anthropologist interested in the Central Sierran tribes. He might learn 
from it the nature of tribal alliances, of political or military leadership, of the use of 
native forces, or of a variety of analogous matters. Regrettably, none of these is to be 
found here, for Eccleston’s diaries are primarily concerned with white military and per- 
sonal affairs—pay scales, the rigors of campaigning in the Sierra, movements of troops, 
and the like. He has little to say of the Indians, with whom he evidently had little con- 
tact and in whom he took little interest. 

Regardless of their anthropological inutility, these documents doubtless have worth 
for the local historian, clarifying as they do some points left obscure in Lafayette 
Bunnell’s standard work, The Discovery of Yosemite and the Indian War of 1851. The 
editor has gone to considerable lengths to collate Eccleston’s data with those derived 
from other similar accounts. 

Despite his careful work with the historical materials, the editor did not take equal 
care with the anthropological and native aspects of his research. He fails to correlate 
the names then used for Indian groups with any presently recognized ethnic or tribal 
units. Apparently he did not investigate, or understand, the nature of chieftainship 
among these tribes, with the resulting tendency to attribute their perfidy to the chiefs’ 
failure to live up to promises. His anthropological sources are far less complete than his 
historical ones, in that no reference appears to the definitve works of E. W. Gifford and 
A. H. Gayton on the local Miwok, Mono, and Yokuts. In fact, the only explicit Yokuts 
reference is to F. F. Latta’s Handbook of Yokuts Indians, which contains virtually 
nothing on the northern foothill tribelets involved in this war. 

Conceivably there may be some value for the anthropologist in this diary and its 
annotation, but it is doubtful that he would find anything not already in the record. 
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Die Sozialékonomischen Verhdltnisse bei den Azteken im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert. 
FRIEDRICH Karz. (Ethnographisch-Archiéologische Forschungen, 3 Teil 2, Heraus- 
gegeben von H. Korue und K. H. Orrto.) Berlin: Veb Deutscher Verlag der Wis- 
senschaften, 1956. pp. 9-166, charts, n.p. 


Reviewed by Paut Kircunorr, Universidad Nacional de Mexico 


This important contribution to one of the most neglected aspects of Mexicanist 
studies, that of social structure and conditions, forms part of a series published in 
Eastern Berlin under the auspices of the Forschungsstelle fiir Agrarethnographie 
(which belongs to the ‘German Academy of Science’’) and the Institute fiir Ur- und 
Friihgeschichte (part of Humboldt University), a series of which this reviewer has not 
‘socio-economic conditions 


‘ 


seen any other numbers. Friedrich Katz’s study of the 
among the Aztecs in the 15th and 16th century” is the enlarged version of a Ph.D. 
thesis written in Vienna. The influence of the new, no longer Kulturkreis-bound, 
Viennese school makes itself felt in its approach and method: the ethnographic situa- 
tion to be investigated is that of a specific historical period, and an attempt is made 
to relate all socio-economic and political phenomena studied to specific historical de- 
velopments. It is less easy to discern in the body of the paper the specific influence of 
the institutions under whose auspices this study is published, without being able to 
compare the original thesis with the enlarged version. The author does not present 
his study as based on the concepts and methods of historical materialism, and topics 
such as labor or the state, which figure so conspicuously in the Marxist classics, are 
not treated as such at all, except for the discussion of the problem of the state in the 
last chapter which is somewhat incorrectly labeled “Summary.”’ This chapter may very 


well be the principal ‘tenlargement”’ of the original thesis. 

Aiter critically reviewing the sources and summarizing the history of the Valley 
of Mexico and what little we know of the material basis of Aztec institutions, Katz 
deals with land tenure, crafts, trade, tribute, cities, the calpulli, social classes, and 
military organization. These chapters are followed by the “summary,” and a very 
adequate bibliography of more than a hundred titles. 

The great significance of this study, which goes beyond the realm of Mesoamerican 
problems, lies in the fact that almost every chapter is a refutation of Bandelier’s in- 
terpretation of Aztec society in the 15th and 16th century as tribal, based on the cal 
pulli, and still without classes and the state. In its general tenor this refutation is not 
new, but in its detailed argumentation there is very much that is; and in its correction 
of several interpretative errors of other recent writers on the subject, Katz’s study con 
stitutes an important step forward. Even where this reviewer does not agree with spe- 
cific findings (e.g.,in the chapters on land tenure and social classes, on which he has 
written himself within recent years), he feels that much can be learned from this fresh 
discussion of problems that have occupied many of us for a long time past. 

As for Katz’s basic results, he divides Aztec societal history into three periods: an 
early “‘tribal”’ stage in which the calpulli was supreme, so that during this period Aztec 
society in essence was similar to Iroquois society, even though formally the Aztec 
calpulli and the Iroquois exogamic clan were quite different; an intermediate stage ol 
‘military democracy” during which the importance of ruler and nobility steadily in- 
creased; and the most recent stage—the only one Katz studies in this book—which is 
characterized by increasing class antagonism and by the emergence of the state, the 
calpulli now being definitely relegated to a subordinate place. During this period, Katz 
states in the “summary,” social and political institutions and conditions among the 
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Aztecs show great similarity not with the Iroquois, as Bandelier and Morgan claimed, 
but with “the Greeks, the Romans, and the Germans, at the time their states arose.” 
As we see, what sets this author apart from most other critics of Morgan’s and 
Engels’ evolutionary scheme is the fact that his criticism does not lead him to re- 
ject that scheme as a whole. On the contrary, his criticism obviously is designed to 
strengthen a scheme which he considers basically sound and valid and therefore capable 
of further development, through correction of mistaken interpretations which do not 
affect its core. To do both at the same time, that is, accept this scheme in its essentials 
but correct individual parts of it, today is courageous both in Vienna and in Berlin, 
and for that matter in any part of the world. The reviewer congratulates the author 
for undertaking the revision in this spirit, and all those who made possible this in- 
vestigation and its publication in the present form. 


Haiti: la terre, les hommes et les dieux. ALFRED METRAUX. Neuchatel, Switzerland: 
A la Baconniére, 1957. 109 pp., illustrations, map. n.p. 


Reviewed by Erika E. BourGuiGNnon, The Ohio State University 


Alfred Métraux has written a general book about Haiti, a beautiful, well-written 
book for the general reader. With the exception of a brief historical résumé, and some 
brief indications referring to the upper class, the book deals with the Haitian peasant, 
his work, his family, and his religion. While it deals with the Haitian peasant in general, 
the emphasis is on the people of the Marbial Valley and the information derives 
largely from Métraux’s extensive field work there. Much of this has been reported in 
greater detail and more technically in the publications resulting from the UNESCO 
pilot project in Marbial, which Métraux headed during 1948-50; however, no explicit 
reference to the UNESCO project is contained in the book. 

The volume under review contains some 90 splendid photographs, most of which, 
according to Métraux, were contributed by that outstanding photographer and stu- 
dent of Afro-American and West African societies, Pierre Verger. This is the man 
to whom we also owe that extraordinary book of pictures and comparative ethnog- 
raphy, Les Dieux d’ Afrique. Many pictures in the present volume are full page, even 
double page, plates. In addition to illustrating the text and bringing the landscape and 
people before the reader visually, they are themselves significant ethnographic docu- 
ments. For example, there is in these pictures the first fairly detailed presentation of 
vevé, the Haitian ritual drawings, which are only briefly discussed in the text but which 
are here amply illustrated as drawn on the ground during ceremonies and on the walls 
of shrines. The pictures also contain extensive documentation of rituals and of behavior 
during possession, as well as of the more secular aspects of life. 

Métraux’s discussion of spirit possession is perhaps the most novel aspect of the 
text. He considers possession a normal, nonpathological phenomenon, and emphasizes 
most particularly its theatrical quality: the dressing up and the acting out of various 
roles before an appreciative and rewarding audience. One would like to read a more 
detailed and analytic discussion of this interesting point. On the other hand, the dis- 
cussion of the ‘‘nervous’’ element in possession appears, to this reviewer, not entirely 
consistent. 

There has been some speculation in the past about the possibility of the actual 
existence of African-type secret societies in Haiti. The peasants certainly believe in 
their existence, and Métraux documents this belief amply. The photographs even 
include (p. 98) two “‘laissez-passer,”” provided with writing, drawings, and, as a touch 
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of realism, tax-stamps, furnished by a sorcerer as protection against such a secret 
society of sorcerers. 

Altogether, this is a splendid volume, visually and text-wise; it shows that ethno- 
graphic descriptions can be well-written and presented for the larger audience, without 
condescension or oversimplification. Nor are Haiti’s serious problems glossed over: 
there is a strong statement of the country’s economic and social ills: poverty, over- 
population, high infant mortality rate, malnutrition, and illiteracy. Altogether the 
presentation is balanced and sympathetic. 

One remark of criticism: The Haitian primitive painting on the cover of the book 
and the one facing p. 80 are nowhere identified. 


The Ashanti: A Proud People. Ropert A. Lystap. New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
Rutgers University Press, 1958. 212 pp., illustrations. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Kort ABREFA Busta, University College, Ghana 


Lystad’s book on the Ashanti is based on fieldwork carried out by him in 1949-50° 
The first two chapters introduce the reader to West Africa and then, in narrowing 
circles, to Ghana and Ashanti, and thus make him acquainted with the “deep roots” 
of the small town of Goaso in Ashanti where the fieldwork was done. These chapters 
give evidence of the author’s wide knowledge of African life and of his ability to sum- 
marize a mass of detail comprehensively in a few pages. 

The eight succeeding chapters deal with various aspects of the life of the people 
of Goaso, the land and the type of houses in which they live, their family system, the 
training of the young, modes of earning a living, the political system, religious life, 
and cosmological ideas. 

As the author explains, the family “is not a small, single unit. It is a unified group, 
to be sure, but the total group consists of a number of integrated parts, each of which 
functions in its own sphere” (p. 45), and he gives illuminating examples of family life, 
obligations, responsibilities, and reciprocities. He describes the processes of training 
the young for life, both in the traditional manner and in the new way through schooling, 
and draws attention to the contemporary social problem of ‘‘the growing group of dis- 
satisfied educated youth.” 

A chapter on “‘matters of life and death’”’ shows why the prayers for long life and 
numerous children are uttered daily in Goaso (as in all Ashanti), for ‘‘the outlook is 
fair for a life of perhaps forty to forty-five years, but few people need bother to make 
plans for many years beyond fifty” (p. 87). The author discusses and illustrates the 
economic, health, and educational needs, as well as the religious ideas associated with 
birth, life, and death. 

The complex political system of the Ashanti was based on the extended family 
system, but this was developed to include many communities in a confederation of 
communities, marked by a decentralization of powers and activities. Ashanti are 
still so proud of this achievement that at this early date in Ghana national history, 
they “are the spearhead of an opposition movement which seeks to decentralize the 
authority of the national government in favor of greater regional authority and greater 
authority for chiefs” (p. 130). 

The economic life, which is largely dependent on cocoa growing, is fittingly de- 
scribed in a chapter on ‘money grows on trees,” which is an effective study of the social 
change resulting from the impact of European trade and technology on an African 
community. 
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The final chapter attempts to forecast the direction of change. ‘‘Ashanti has moved 
in a westerly social direction and will continue to do so without ever becoming the 
West. Whatever it does become, its people will remain proud people”’ (p. 205). 

The author claims in the Introduction that “in a certain sense this book is about 
people in general rather than about Africa. It concerns a few people, but a few can 
reveal a great deal about many others” (p. 5). One of the delightful merits of the book 
is the way this claim is substantiated. Throughout there are interesting comparisons 
and reflections which support the claim and make the book relevant to American life, 
as well as to other countries. For example, on “the Ashanti family system” he writes, 
“certain social problems which cause great concern in the Western world and which 
have been solved with only partial success are of relatively little importance in Ashanti. 
There are no orphanages, no homes for the aged, no cheap boarding houses where 
homeless widows or widowers eke out a colorless existence on tiny pensions hardly 
large enough to pay last month’s bills . . . these problems do arise, but the society is 
organized to solve them with a minimum of personal disruption” (p. 44). 

The most striking quality of the book is the simplicity and lucidity of the author’s 
style. Few serious anthropological works succeed in conveying the results of scientific 
research in language so refreshingly nontechnical and free from jargon. 

The picture Lystad gives of Ashanti life is realistic, even if the many conflicts of 
present-day Ashanti are perhaps fiercer than the author’s charming style would lead 
one to believe. The study is an important addition to the classic works on Ashanti. 


The Ashanti: A Proud People: Ropert A. Lystap. New Brunswick, New Jersey: 
Rutgers University Press, 1958. 212 pp., illustrations. $5.00. 


Reviewed by LAURA BOHANNAN, Princeton University 


Every American not acquainted with Africa, who has opinions on self-rule and 
colonialism or who unthinkingly assumes that the men who represent such states as 
Ghana in the United Nations are typical of their peoples, should examine such books 
as The Ashanti. 

In his book, Lystad uses material from his eight months’ residence in Goaso of 
Ahafo to depict rural Ashanti life in general. Beginning with a quick survey of race, 
language, geography, and history, he narrows his field to a discussion of Goaso kinship 
and family, of education by school and kin, of the cycle of life, and of the trials of 
life, including illness, as they concern and are concerned by the conflicting views of 
medicine and religion, both old and new. There follow chapters on economy, politics, 
and religion within Goaso in particular and for Ashanti in general. The book ends with 
a not unhopeful prediction for the future. 

The Ashanti was clearly written for the “intelligent general reader,’ 
termed the audience designate in his review of Parrinder’s African Traditional Religion. 
It is indeed rather more suitable for loaning to those friends or neighbors who demand 
of an anthropologist “something about Africa, but none of your technical stuff.” 
Except for the single, apologetic appearance of “cross-cousin,” and the inconsistent, 
confusing use of “family,” extended family,” and “lineage,” technical precisions are 
conspicuous by their absence. Lystad’s style is colloquial, generally readable, some- 
times vivid, but occasionally marred by infelicities of allusion (“‘Polygynous life can 
be beautiful”; p. 69) or phrasing (for milk shortage, “local lactic void’’; p. 134). 

In any case popularization presents difficulties to all anthropologists. Avoidance 
of technica] terms by the use of roundabout description too often blurs the clarity of 


as Lystad 
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the referent; exposition by analogy to the reader’s everyday institutions generally re- 
sults in his applying the analogy both more closely and more widely than the writer 
intended. Especially on subjects certain to be foreign to him, such as matriliny, we 
owe the intelligent reader the courtesy of providing enough background information 
and enough of the anthropological viewpoint to enable him to understand what we 
write in this mode. It is also important to anthropology that we be explicit to this 
general audience. It is a salutory experience for any anthropologist to loan a good 
popular book, such as Lystad’s, to any well-educated friend untrained in anthropology 
or sociology. No student, with whose type of error we are in any case familiar, has 
the experience or established viewpoint which enable the well-read, intelligent adult 
with a newspaper knowledge of the world to organize and apply misconceptions on 
so grand a scale, nor the worldy position to bring such misconceptions into action. 

The point becomes important today when Africa is of constantly growing signifi- 
cance in the political world. More such books are needed, but their emphasis needs to 
be shifted from one on similarities to one on differences. Today the educated general 
reader commonly takes for granted statements, derived from anthropology, on the 
common humanity of mankind living in a multitude of cultures. The same reader is 
generally ignorant both of the range of cultural diversity between societies and of the 
profound consequences in attitude and institution of the existence, say, of a given form 
of family within a society. MauMau and terroristic nationalism are not to be under- 
stood in terms of the American Revolution, nor difficulties in exporting “‘the American 
way of life’ by reference to the elements common to peoples and cultures. 


Justice and Judgment Among the Tiv. PAUL BOHANNAN. (International African In- 
stitute.) New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. xiii, 221 pp., glossary, 4 plates, 
$6.40. 

Reviewed by E. ADAMSON HOEBEL, University of Minnesota 


The Tiv of Central Nigeria possess a patrilineally organized society, which was 
until recently of the Type B category defined for Africa by Meyer Fortes and E. E. 
Evans-Pritchard (1940) as “‘those societies which lack centralized authority, admin- 
istrative machinery, and constituted juridical institutions.” Since the 1930’s they have 
in their own way assimilated a system of chiefs, courts, policemen, and other func- 
tionaries introduced by the British Administration. 

In Justice and Judgment Among the Tiv, Bohannan’s major concern is to dissect 
the entire body of behavior encompassed within those parts of social life that express 
themselves through juridical institutions. His ethnographic technique is that which 
has been exemplified in particular in the works of Malinowski, Evans-Pritchard, Firth, 
and Fortes, plus the added device of the trouble case approach as developed for be- 
havioral studies of law in action. His method is that of social anthropology, with its 
well-recognized depth of penetration and resultant revelation of clear and accurately 
documented detail. In addition, it is marked by a vivid awareness that the instruments 
of observation and interpretation are potential media of distortion of the ethnographic 
fact. Contemporary anthropologists are well aware of this danger, but Bohannan’s 
sensitivity to the threat is such that it becomes a major theme in Justice and Judgment 
Among the Tiv. It leads the author, in his treatment of Tiv jural institutions, to an 
almost total abjuration of comparative reference and inference. 

Throughout the work the author separates his discourse into the social facts o! 
the ‘folk system” of Tiv law as one thing, and the “analytical system” with which the 
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anthropologist works as another. To wit: “We start with social relationships ex- 
pressed in particular cultural terms. When we try to understand this ‘process’, we find 
that the people who live in the system, and thereby create it, have systematized it 


themselves. Their systems may be inadequate for purposes of our analyses. ... But 
folk systems are never right or wrong. They ‘exist.’ They are. And the key to the folk 
system is the language in which it is stated... . An analytical system, on the other 


hand, is a systematization of ethnographic fact for purposes of analysis” (p. 5). 

Bohannan’s conception of his first responsibility is to communicate the Tiv folk 
system of law without the use of Anglo-American or any other non-Tiv legal con- 
cepts, insofar as possible. However, he does compare it in a very limited way to some 
points of the English system, while trying not to explain it in terms derived from that 
system, because of his belief that this ‘would do violence to the Tiv ideas and folk 
systems” (p. 6). 

What is the essence of the Tiv folk system of law? It should be understood that 
the answer as given in this book is derived from and applies only to the viable system 
as exemplified in the 83 cases presented and discussed, which took place during Bo- 
hannan’s fieldwork between 1949 and 1953. For a variety of reasons, Bohannan feels 
that the “Tiv are not a people amongst whom it is possible to exhume a case a few 
months or years—or even a few weeks—after it has occurred” (p. vii). Therefore, 
the question of how interlineage disputes were handled in the past is left untouched. 

Tiv lineages are not only patrilineal; they are also segmentally localized with a 
strong concomitant identification of the genealogical group with a definite geographical 
territory. “A far is a territory occupied by a lineage segment (ipaven).”” Disturbance 
of the peace “spoils the far.’”’ The process of rectifying the disturbed situation is called 
“repairing the far.”” This may be done overtly through the arbitrational activities of 
the elders, on one level, or through one or the other of two juridical processes, on an- 
other level. Or it may be done covertly through witchcraft-associated rituals on the 
part of the group leaders, whose power derives from fsav, the visceral witchcraft sub- 
stance. One aspect of this has already been discussed by Bohannan (1958) in the 
American Anthropologist, but a fuller treatment is promised in a forthcoming book. 

The two overt juridical institutions are the Native Courts, of which there are four 
grades, and the folk moot. Except for some incidental material on arbitration, this 
book deals exclusively with the lowest grade of Native Court and the folk moot. 
The Tiv call the court a jir, but in their thinking, jir is not a tribunal that tries cases; 
rather, it is a juridical body, with all its ancillary participants, in the act of dealing 
with a case. To be a judge is not a discrete status; it is a role aspect of more generalized 
statuses of social dominance. The jir has considerable structural form along with what 
seems to be descriptively a lot of noisy confusion. There is official cognizance of a com- 
plaint, a pleading and rejoinder, free cross examination and interposition by the 
judges, testimony by witness, conditional curse (oath) to determine disputed testimony, 
norms of right conduct as standards for the unwritten substantive law, court fees, 
and judgments “giving the right (isho) and giving the fault (ibo).”” The outcome may 
call for specific performance, restitutive or punitive damages, or a fine. 

In the main, as among the Barotse, the aim is not punishment but the restoration 
of proper social relations in terms of right conduct. A correct decision is the “right 
solution” which is acceptable to all parties, including the community at large. None- 
theless, the jail and the Native Authority police are used by the jir to force acceptance 
of its conclusions—and more frequently, as we read the cases, than Bohannan, think- 
ing in Tiv ideology, seems willing to recognize. It is also noted that the threat of passing 
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a case on up to jir of higher jurisdiction is used by the lower jir to force acceptance of 
its opinion. 

The Tiv, like the Nuer (Howell 1954), are shown to have embraced the newly- 
introduced courts with enthusiasm and vigor. For all the vaunted web of countervailing 
cross ties effecting balance in segmented, lineage-structured societies, the evidence is 
becoming ever clearer that the cultural invention of a superior procedural mechanism 
for settling disputes more effectively meets the functional prerequisites for the organi- 
zation of large populations. In the Tiv and Nuer instances, it has not taken the people 
long to recognize this, once the invention has been presented to them. 

A word should also be said about the folk moot, or jir-at-home. It seems to be an 
indigenous institution, historically antecedent to the jir of the Native Authority, al- 
though this is not made explicit in the text. It is essentially an internal affair of a 
sublineage, and it deals with cancerous problems of discontent that are expressed in a 
mystical way; hence it is much less secular than is the N.A. jir in its thinking and 
procedure. The issues that come before it emerge from the failure to fulfill the expect- 
ancies of lineage obligations. The jir provides the means of bringing the causes of 
discontent into the open for formal examination and cure by the consensus of the 
entire sublineage—often with the participation of the age-sets of the principals to the 
dispute. 

The above sketch does little justice to the richness and importance of Bohannan’s 
study, which presents the kind of material so necessary for the fuller understanding 
of how social systems work and maintain themselves. 


Schism and Continuity in an African Society: A Study of Ndembu Village Life. V. W. 
TurNER. New York: The Humanities Press, 1958. xxiii, 348 pp., appendices, 6 
maps, 7 plates, 23 tables. $6.50. F 


Reviewed by ARTHUR TUDEN, University of Pittsburgh 


The Rhodes-Livingstone Institute has initiated constant anthropological research 
in Central Africa, resulting in a large number of publications. The present publication, 
Victor Turner’s study of schisms and continuity among the Ndembu tribe in Northern 
Rhodesia, may be viewed as an! indication of the present state of the methodology, 
concepts, and interests of this group of social anthropologists. It is not an institutional 
study, nor is it a detailed analysis of a particular kinship system, religious or political 
institution. The analysis focuses on a clearly defined problem, that of conflict and 
stability. Methodologically, a limited morphological structural model was not the 
goal, nor is a dominant synchronic bias evident. An attempt was made to conduct 
an historical study; environmental factors, introduction of cash crops, modes of 
economic endeavor, and values are included in the analysis. The book is not a hodge- 
podge but a substantial, well-conceived publication relying heavily on the results and 
previous findings of social anthropologists. As a result, its theoretical implications 
make it necessary reading for social scientists involved in the problem of conflict, 
integration stabilitv, and change, as well as for those interested in social structure 
and African ethnography. 

Substantively, the work explores such a wide range, suggests so many fruitful 
leads and insights that it is only possible here to summarize briefly some of the major 
conclusions. The author first supplies the critical structural and cultural features of 
Ndembu society. It is a nonsegmentary society and lacks the usual relationship be- 
tween kinship affiliation and residence. It possesses shallow matrilineages and is 
characterized by diffused authority roles with a minimal degree of secular authority. 
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Matrilineal descent is combined with a virilocal pattern of residence. 

Turner notes three sources of conflict: (1) the presence of contradictory organiza- 
tional principles; (2) competing units striving to obtain similar goals within a com- 
mon framework of values; and (3) aberrant individuals contravening accepted norms. 
Particular attention is devoted to the differential implications drawn from the first 
two sources of conflict. It is suggested that Ndembu society is vulnerable to conflict 
because of the contradiction of matrilineal descent and virilocal marriage regulations, 
and therefore is inherently unstable. This inconsistency “‘is so radically disruptive of 
local cohesion . . . that not infrequently the combined operation of all countervailing 
relations is powerless to prevent absolute schisms in villages” (p. 209). The pivotal 
contradiction of descent and residence hinders accretive tendencies within the society. 
It increases the rate of individual mobility, militates against the formation of deep 
lineages, accelerates fissioning within lineages, splits villages, and is instrumental in 
causing a high divorce rate. As a result, the breadth and depth of social relationships 
are minimal; a constant attrition of social relationships occurs. 

After analysis of the results of conflict, the author turns to forces promoting cohe- 
sion. Two methods exist to minimize conflict and strengthen relationships. Cross- 
cousin marriage, classificatory grandparent-grandchild marriage, and intervillage mar- 
riage represent attempts to widen the bonds of solidarity. A second mechanism, more 
pertinent for societal cohesion, is cult groups which reiterate Ndembu societal values 
by means of participation and ritual. The author concludes that conflicts arising from 
a contradiction of organizational principles are so deep and damaging that they can 
only be temporarily reconciled by ritual mechanisms. However, Turner states that 
the character and the cause of instability of Ndembu society preceded European 
contact. 

The book represents an immense undertaking. It is one of the most adequate studies 
of stability and integration yet to appear in anthropological literature. Unlike many 
previous studies which lean heavily on an abstract logico-deductive system or on an 
ideal model of integration, and run-lightly-over field materials, the author supports 
his findings with solid documentation. Charts and tables allow the reader to evaluate 
the author’s conclusions. Descriptions of crisis situations impart a realism and vivid- 
ness rarely achieved in ethnographic reporting. However, to prevent confusion in 
dealing with such a sprawling and ambitious topic as a conflict-integration continuum, 
the author should have sharpened his theoretical framework by careful definitions. 
He does not clearly differentiate between schisms, conflict, and instability; integration, 
cohesion, and stability are used interchangeably. From the presentation, instability, 
schisms, and conflict usually refer to a severance of social relationships, and result from 
the presence of opposing groups. Integration, cohesion, and stability imply continuity 
of social relationships, a widening of the bonds of solidarity, and the lack of opposing 
groups. The lumping together of these terms severely blunts the analysis. 

The book is not easy reading, but many theoretical questions are raised. One is the 
relationship between lack of integration, strain, and change. As presented by the 
author, Ndembu society and social relationships operate near the level of minimum 
integration. Yet the continuity of Ndembu culture and society persists. Why is this? 
Accommodation mechanisms do not function to suppress conflict completely. Relation- 
ships are continually fractured, and yet the oft-quoted “strain toward consistency” 
does not occur. The schisms and instability of the relationships persist. This perpetua- 
tion of conflict and its source has implications for social scientists constructing theo- 
retical systems based on the assumption that change developes from strain or conflict. 

While the documentation on conflict and schisms is adequately covered, the data 
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on accommodating mechanisms are not as rich. The author promises further publica- 
tions filling this gap. If they contain the same wealth of material as the present book, 
we may look forward to another important contribution. 


A Social Survey of the African Population of Livingstone. MERRAN MCCULLOCH. 
(Rhodes-Livingstone Papers No. 26.) England: Manchester University Press, 1956. 
x, 82 pp., appendices, map, 58 tables. Price 10/6. 


Reviewed by Paytiuts DEANE, University of Cambridge 


The outstanding characteristic of the African town-dwellers of the Rhodesias and 
the Union of South Africa is that they are only temporarily urbanized. Tenancy of a 
house is generally linked with a specific job. Even where Africans are permitted to 
lease urban plots and to build or rent houses on their own account, they cannot afford 
to settle there when they cease to be gainfully occupied. Nor is there any question of 
their choosing where they should live. They are restricted to compounds on the out- 
skirts of the commercial townships or to houses on their employers’ private lands. 
They are neither urban nor rural, neither settled nor in transit. 

This is a report on an attempt to establish by sample statistical survey the main 
demographic features of one of thesé migrant labor settlements. The survey was 
concerned with age, sex, and marital status, occupations, skill and earnings, tribal 
origins, education, place and length of urban residence, and attitude toward town life. 
The data were compiled by two African research assistants by process of interview 
and the results were coded and entered on punched cards. This paper is a report on 
the results of the tabuiation. 

It is concisely and completely presented. The main sex and age features of this 
kind of community—a large, gainfully occupied proportion, a high proportion of lone 
males, a dearth of single women—are brought out fully and clearly. Various interest- 
ing associations in the data are established: the existence of relationships between 
tribal groups and marital status or economic class, for example, or between earnings 
and education or attitudes toward town life. Some unexpected generalizations are 
suggested, for example, the hypothesis ‘‘that the men who are most stabilized in urban 
areas (as distinct from rural areas). are also the most mobile between urban areas.” 

Essentially, however, what we have here is a working document, not a definitive 
study, a fragment rather than a complete analysis. In large part this is because the 
author has kept austerely to the task of describing the statistical results and has made 
no attempt either to discuss the broader framework of theory relating to this kind 
of survey or to explore the unanswered or partially answered questions suggested by 
the data. 

It is also possible that there has been too much division of labor in this piece of 
research. There is a limit to the range of sociological information which can be coded 
on punched cards and a much narrower limit to the profundity of the observations one 
can make on such data. It is difficult to escape the impression that one good reason 
for the author’s reticence was the fact that she had no part in the interviews. 


Egyptian Magic. ©. A. WALtis BupGe. Evanston: University Books, 1958. xv, 234 pp. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by WititAM A. Lessa, University of California, Los Angeles 


This little book is a reprinting from the original plates of a “‘popular’” work on 
Egyptian magic written in 1899 by E. A. Wallis Budge, Keeper of the Egyptian and 
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Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum from 1894 to 1924. Budge, a distin- 
guished scholar who was knighted in 1924, is especially known for his deciphering of 
the hieratic papyri in the Museum and the editing of a standard text of the so-called 
Book of the Dead. The latter, which of course had many versions and was written over 
a long period of time, furnished him with most of the source material for the present 
volume. 

The ancient Egyptians, with their exaggerated interest in insuring eternal life for 
the dead, resorted to a considerable extent to what can be defined in no other way 
except as magic. They were especially preoccupied with rendering harmless the vicis- 
situdes besetting the soul as it made its way to the next world. To be sure, the same 
world view that produced Egyptian religion produced Egyptian magic, and the two 
are completely interwoven. For instance, gods and men mutually influenced one 
another through magic. Yet is is possible to consider the two separately, which as a 
matter of fact Budge did by simultaneously publishing a companion volume called 
Egyptian Religion. With his contention that ‘‘the belief in magic . . . is older in Egypt 
than the belief in God’’ there can be little agreement, and his book in reality gives no 
support for the idea; but in any case it is a thesis that he does not pursue and it is 
not vital to the purpose of the book. 

Students of comparative religion will find in Egyptian Magic a vast amount of 
material pertaining to magic. Amulets, originally made to protect the living and later 
used similarly for the dead, date back to predynastic times; they originally derived 
their power from words recited over them, and later from magical formulae inscribed 
on them. The belief that the figure of any man or animal could through rites and spells 
be made to contain the actual soul of the being lay at the basis of practices both benef- 
icent and maleficent, and in this connection we find the extensive use of wax images 
used for what has now come to be termed “imitative magic.” Figures capable of being 
vivified through magic were used extensively to provide comforts, services, and nour- 
ishment for the dead in the afterlife. Egyptian Magic contains material on the magical 
powers of names, magical ceremonies (especially the “Opening of the Mouth” to ani- 
mate the mummy), prognostications, and so on. While it is not a definitive work and 
has been improved upon through later scholarship, it is easy to consult and contains 
much in the way of direct translation from the Egyptian. 


Caste and the Economic Frontier: A Village in Highland Orissa. F. G. BAtLEY. New 
York: The Humanities Press, 1958. xvi, 292 pp., 2 charts, 3 maps, frontispiece, 8 
plates, 28 tables. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Joun T. Hitcucock, University of California, Berkeley 


This stimulating book analyzes changes in the internal organization of a compara- 
tively isolated village in the hilly section of eastern India, as a result of what the 
author terms “the extension of the economic and administrative frontier.” (The 
author points out that his use of the concept “frontier” is derived from W. K. Han- 
cock, Survey of British Commonwealth A fairs. Volume II. Problems of Economic Policy, 
1918-1939, Part I. Oxford University Press, 1940.) More specifically, it is a study 
of change in a peasant economy which has come into prolonged contact with a “tra- 
ers’ frontier’’—a contact qualified by caste, Government policies, and the fact that 
the village studied consists mainly of Hindu colonists in a predominantly non-Hindu 
tribal area. 

The scope of the study is defined by differences between the village of Bisipara in 
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the mid-nineteenth century, just before its inclusion in the political boundaries of 
British India, and the village of 1952 to 1954, the period when fieldwork was under- 
taken. In the earlier village, land, the only source of wealth, was controlled by a 
Warrior caste-group. Other village caste-groups were economically dependent upon 
the Warriors and obtained payment in kind for working either as village servants or 
as agricultural laborers. At this time “the division of wealth and of political power 
followed the same lines as caste division, and the hierarchy in these fields approxi- 
mated to the ritual hierarchy’’ (185). The mid-twentieth century village exhibited 
marked changes. Land was no longer the only source of income. The economy had 
become commercial as well as agricultural. Caste-groups had shifted position in the 
ritual hierarchy. Less than a third of the land was controlled by the Warriors and 
their political ascendancy had been effectively challenged. The aim of the book is to 
explain how these differences have come about and to detail the economic processes 
which underlie them. Since the economic change having the most profound effect on 
the village was the transfer of land from the Warriors to other resident caste-groups, 
an explanation of how this happened forms one of the two major sections of the study. 
The second section discusses modifications in the political structure which have 
followed from this and other changes in the economy, as well as from changes in the 
Government administration. 

There is space for only the briefest summary of the lucidly developed and insight- 
ful argument. Estates in the present village are examined to determine why owners 
have to sell land. On the basis of this evidence the author argues that it is the small 
estates which tend to disintegrate. Even though the owners may sell jewelry, borrow, 
obtain aid from kin, or draw upon other sources of income, they often are unable to 
meet ‘“‘contingent expenditure.” Pressures causing such expenditure may be social 
(a funeral) or economic (the death of a bullock during the planting season). Estates 
become small and hence vulnerable to expenses of this kind as a result of the system 
of inheritance—partition of the estate between all the sons at the death of the holder. 
Warrior estates of the past had economic resilience because they were large. Their size, 
the author contends, meant that the joint family then was flourishing and the sons did 
not partition. It was the arrival of opportunities to obtain income in spheres other 
than agriculture that caused partition, for “the joint family cannot survive divergent 
interests and disparate incomes among its members”’ (p. 92). 

After exploring the mechanisms by which land is brought into the market, the 
discussion turns to activities which bring an income in cash or kind, other than work 
on one’s own land. Each of these activities is examined for the light it throws on the 
process of land transfer, at present and during the course of village history. More 
broadly, this survey of the village economy serves to define the meaning of a “traders’ 
frontier” and its local implications. It can be seen, for example, that the significance 
of this frontier as an instrument of social change lay ‘‘not in the volume of goods which 
it brought to the community, but in the fact that its wealth did not always accrue 
to those who controlled the agricultural economy, and who had the power in the tra- 
ditional political structure of the village”’ (p. 239). It is also clear that the channelling 
of wealth did not arise from the impact of the economic frontier alone but from the 
concomitant factors of caste and of Government policy. About 1870 the British banned 
home-stills in an effort to increase Excise revenue, and due to caste restrictions the 
liquor trade became the monopoly of two Distiller caste-groups in the village. The 
spectacular increase in the wealth of these two groups and its relation to the transfer 
of land is to be seen in the fact that today the landed income per head of one of the 
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groups equals that of the Warriors, while the income of the other exceeds the War- 
riors’ fourfold. An additional factor leading to this transfer of land was the existence 
of a free labor market. The newly rich were able to obtain labor to work their growing 
estates, because the quasi-kinship relation between the Warrior families and their 
agricultural laborers had broken down—a development which occurred when Warrior 
estates became small enough to be worked by family labor alone. In recent decades 
land has begun to flow toward a third caste-group. This trend has been stimulated by 
discriminatory Government legislation which benefits Untouchables. For all three 
groups, land purchase has been the principal evidence of newly acquired wealth mainly 
because it is the most profitable use of money in an economy that does not present 
opportunities for investment in industrial enterprises. 

The political implications of these developments—the burden of the second major 
section of the book—have been many. Both Distiller groups greatly improved their 
ritual status. But one of them, a group which had always lived in the village, became 
agriculturalists when prohibition came into effect in 1910, and now hold a prominent 
place in the traditional political structure. The second group, which immigrated at 
the time of big profits in the liquor trade, took up shopkeeping after prohibition, and 
although they also have raised their ritual status, politically they have tended to fall 
outside the village orbit. They came as strangers and their political and social horizon 
continues to extend beyond the village. The Untouchables also are moving out of the 
traditional political structure. In their case it is because the barrier of pollution has 
denied them an improved ritual status and a larger voice in village management. It is 
feasible for the immigrant Distillers and the Untouchables to look beyond the village 
for political support because their wealth makes it easier for them to obtain the help 
of the Government courts and police. One of the salient contributions of the book is 
its revelation of processes which have brought about a development of this kind. As 
Srinivas writes in the Foreword, “‘This situation is a familiar one in modern India, and 
if it proceeds unchecked, is likely to alter the nature of the Indian village community” 
(vii). 

An appendix contains a full explanation of the method used for determining the 
size of estates and an estimate of their comparative incomes, a method developed when 
the author discovered he could not rely on land survey records. 

This book is an important addition to the growing body of material on rural 
India. It would be unfortunate to imply by this statement, however, that it would not 
be of interest and value to those who are concerned with the effects of economic change 
elsewhere. It defines with unusual clarity one of the many variations resulting from 
contact between a relatively simple agricultural economy and the modern world. 


Malaya. Norton GINsBurG and CHESTER RosBerts, Jr. Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1958. xii, 533 pp., appendix, 4 figures, frontispiece, 26 maps. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Fay-Coorer Coie, Santa Barbara, California 


A volume covering a limited area, written by a geographer and a student of inter- 
national relations, with the collaboration of historians, anthropologists, sociologists, 
and political scientists, should be of great import to all persons interested in that field. 
The present volume, which deals with Malaya (Singapore and that part of the Malay 
Peninsula formerly under British control) fulfills these expectations in most respects. 

An excellent description of the area—its geography, soils, climate, and mineral 
resources—is followed by a section on history. The coverage from the beginning of 
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Indian penetration to the present is adequate, but the section on prehistory and the 
peopling of the area is sketchy and sometimes questionable. 

The presence of human groups as early as 5000 B.C. is noted, and it is suggested 
that the Negrito population “possibly evolved from the late descendants of Java 
Man” (p. 17). The Senoi (Sakai) “‘appear related to various hill tribesmen in Yunnan, 
Indo-China, the Philippines, Formosa, Borneo, Celebes and Sumatra.” This state- 
ment is said to be based on physical characteristics, language, and culture. The re- 
viewer fails to find any of these factors relating the Senoi to the mountain or interior 
tribes of the Philippines, Formosa, or Borneo. He is equally skeptical of the supposed 
origin of the “modern, civilized (Deutereo) Malays from a mixture of the Proto-Malays 
with Chinese, Indians and Arabs (pp. 17, 192-3). We grant some intermixture of the 
latter two with members of the upper class, but neither group has been numerically 
strong enough to affect the general population. The separateness of the Chinese is 
recognized by the authors in other chapters. In this connection it is important to note 
that in the Peninsula we find a pagan Malay people, known as the Jakun, while at the 
turn of the century there were in Malaysia typical pagan Malayans—such as the 
Tinguian of Northern Luzon—who had no direct contact with India or China. 

The three chapters dealing with the Malays in Malaya, the Chinese and Indians, 
are full of important data, dealing with means of livelihood, handicralts, religion, 
kinship and social organization, social cohesiveness, and recent growth of political 
consciousness. Throughout there runs enough historical comment to keep events in 
proper perspective. Final chapters on the Economic System, Political Organization and 
Development bring the reader up to date on postwar events. 

Many maps, tables, and footnotes amplify the discussion. There is an extensive 
bibliography but one wonders at the omission of such names as Evans, Martin, 
Skeat,'and Wilkinson. 

Despite the objections raised concerning population origins, the reviewer recom- 
mends this volume as the most comprehensive and up-to-date discussion of this im- 
portant area. 


Ruler and Realm In Early Java. B. SCHRIEKE. (Indonesian Sociological Studies, Part 
2.) (Distributed in the U. S. by the Institute of Pacific Relations.) The Hague: 
W. van Hoeve Ltd., 1957. ix, 491 pp., appendices, glossary, 2 maps. n.p. 


Reviewed by Fay-Cooper Coe, Santa Barbara, California 


This volume, compiled from lecture notes and some chapters of a proposed volume 
on Javanese social structure, now appears thirteen years after the death of the author. 
Had he lived to complete the study, Schrieke would doubtless have amplified and 
clarified the data so as to provide for the interested layman as well as the specialist. 
As published, it is a difficult book to appraise or review since it presupposes considerable 
knowledge of the political and cultural history of the Island, and employs the method 
of inferring past history through a study of later documentary materials. 

The essential thesis is that Javanese history can be treated as a unity and that a 
knowledge of the structure of the Javanese realm provides an understanding of the 
various states which followed the fall of the Majapahit Empire. This structure allowed 
for the quick rise and equally swift disintegration of petty states, yet the traditional 
way restored order and unity even when confronted by the followers of Islam and by 
Dutch invaders. Basic to this stability was the early belief that Wisnu brought order 
and salvation out of periods of confusion. Buddha came to fulfill the function of 
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Wisnu. Monarchs must keep the existing order intact or chaos follows. Always there 
is the Messianic expectation of restoration. 

The author assumes a pre-existing Javanese society which antedates all alien in- 
fluences. This early structure continues on its way through history, cherishing ‘‘no other 
ideal than to remain as it was” (p. 99). A new monarch or dynasty felt the need to 
perpetuate the existing order. Continuity was all important. This leads the author to 
give many pages of details—the names of rulers, of succession, of the rise and fall 
of petty states. The same stress is continued when the Islamic period is reached, but 
here well authenticated history supplies a picture of a relatively few traders and teach- 
ers establishing a new religion and effecting change while still preserving the essential 
features of the old. 

The final pages of the volume are drawn from two lectures entitled “The End of 
Classical Hindu-Javanese Culture in Central Java.”’ Here appear, in brief form, some 
of the conclusions Schrieke evidently had intended for the concluding chapters of his 
book. The disruptive forces in Javanese historiography are placed in contrast to the 
continuity which, according to native viewpoint, explains the present—viewed within 
the frame of reference of the traditional world view. 

In justifying his method of reconstructing past history, Schrieke says, ‘‘A certain 
amount of material relative to such questions is to be found in the results of prehis- 
torical research; in the comparative anthropology of the archipelago, especially that 
dealing with customary law; in the inscriptions, particularly as regards the rights of 
the ruler and of the people, the guild system, and so forth; and in the temple reliefs, 
in so far as they depict various aspects of society in those times. But for the rest we 
shall have to content ourselves with what can be learnt from .ater sources. Of course 
such a method has its danger—the danger that conditions may be antedated. But 
given sufficient awareness of that danger, the method, applied with the proper criti- 
cism and care, is a valid one, provided well established contemporary data are taken 
as a starting point” (p. 291). 

One hundred and thirty-five pages of notes and bibliography bear evidence of the 
great amount of material covered in preparing this study. The specialist in Javanese 
history will encounter much useful data, but others will find it a difficult volume to 


read or use. 


Handbook for Industry Studies. Everett E. HaGen. (The Center for International 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology.) Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958. 
x, 89 pp., glossary. $3.50. 


The Japanese Factory: Aspects of Its Social Organization. JAMES G. ABEGGLEN. (The 
Center for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology.) Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1958. xiii, 142 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Iwao Isutno, Michigan State University 


The Center for International Studies at MIT and that resourceful publishing 
house, the Free Press, are bringing out a new series of reports, some of which are 
concerned with studies of non-Western peoples. Two books from that series are re- 
viewed here. 

The first, written by Everett Hagen, is a handbook for economists engaged in 
a certain kind of empirical studies. Conventional economic theories of industrial growth 
apparently do not apply to many conditions found in ‘“underdeveloped”’ countries, 
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and carefully designed studies are urgently needed to develop new theories. Hagen’s 
book is an attempt to systematize the collection of data in ‘‘underdeveloped” coun- 
tries and to promote greater comparability in the organization of such studies. Thus 
the handbook contains a fairly extensive outline of factors related to economic de- 
velopment, a glossary of economic terms, a short bibliography of previous studies of 
industries, and a brief chapter on research procedures. Hagen’s handbook should 
prove to be extremely useful, and one wonders why such a valuable tool was not 
published earlier. 

The other book reviewed here illustrates one type of activity urged by Hagen. 
Abegglen’s study describes the principles of social and economic organization of the 
Japanese factory. To illustrate: the “take-home pay” of two workers holding the same 
position in the same firm may differ as much as 200 percent because of the “‘par- 
ticularistic”’ allowances added to the base pay; high school principals and college pro- 
fessors play a significant role as unofficial recruiting agents; male employees are 
generally committed to a lifetime career in a single factory; and inefficient employees 
are not discharged but reassigned to less demanding positions. In the United States 
these patterns would be considered deviant or aberrant, but in Japan, according to 
Abegglen, these norms fit the social framework of the larger society and hence are 
deemed desirable. Moreover, he sees the modern social system as a natural and con- 
sistent outgrowth of the preindustrial society. Indeed, this leads him to differ with 
William Lockwood, Marion Levy, and others who argue that Japan has undergone 
revolutionary changes since the 1860’s. The author also quarrels (p. 130) with the 
Weber-Parsons thesis that ‘contractual, universalistic relations are necessary to suc- 
cessful industrialization.”” According to Abegglen, the Japanese case negates this 
widely-held sociological thesis because his data indicate the pervasiveness of particu- 
laristic family-like norms in industrialized Japan. In brief, here is some evidence that 
industrialization is possible without Western-type, universalistic social relations. 

These conclusions are based upon observations of 19 large and 34 small factories 
in Japan. Unfortunately, such rich data are not presented in systematic form, so that 
factory-to-factory differences as well as similarities can be examined by the reader. 
Rather, Abegglen’s method of presentation depends on anecdotal! materials and ‘‘typi- 
cal’’ case examples, and his readers cannot judge for themselves the degree of pattern- 
ing of norms in Japanese factories. By the same token, he has written a provocative 
essay at the expense of making a scientific contribution to the comparative study of 
industrial organizations. 


The Papuas of Waropen. G. J. Hetp. (Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal, Land-En 
Volkenkunde Translation Series 2.) The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1957. xv, 384 
pp., drawings, maps, 77 photographs, glossary. DG 24.- 


Reviewed by BEATRICE BLACKWoop, Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford, England 


Good ethnological studies of Netherlands New Guinea are far from numerous, and 
such works in English are scarce indeed. This book is therefore doubly welcome. It is 
a detailed report of fieldwork carried out before the second World War, and first pub- 
lished in Holland in 1947. 

The Waropen live on the eastern shore of Geelvink Bay, the great indentation on 
the north coast of Netherlands New Guinea. This region is of particular interest to 
ethnologists because here the cultures of Indonesia and Melanesia meet and to some 
extent mingle. The author finds difficulty in deciding whether Waropen culture should 
be regarded as Indonesian or Melanesian. In this connection it is of interest that 
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among the possessions valued as conferring prestige are found not only large Chinese 
jars such as are treasured by the Iban of Borneo, but also conus-shell armlets similar 
to those forming part of the kula exchange of the Trobriand Islands and valued as 
ornaments over most of Melanesia. The same difficulty occurs with the Waropen 
language, which possesses some characteristics of both groups; it clearly belongs to 
the Austronesian family, and is distinct from the so-called “Papuan” languages 
spoken in the hinterland and in other parts of the coast of Geelvink Bay. Judging from 
the photographs there would seem to have been little influence from Indonesia on 
physical type. 

Waropen villages are situated in an area of mangroves and tidal forests, where 
nothing edible grows except the sago-palm which provides them with their staple 
vegetable food. This diet is supplemented by plentiful fish, an occasional wild boar, 
and domestic pigs for special occasions. For other things they depend on an extensive 
system of trading expeditions to tribes in the interior and to neighboring islands. In 
the past there seems to have been direct contact with islands as far away as the Moluc- 
cas. 

Each village consists of two, four, or five da (translated “clan” for want of a better 
word, though lacking some of the attributes usually associated with that term). Mem- 
bers of a da feel that they are descendants of one clan-ancestor and that therefore they 
are mutually related. Each da is divided into a variable number of ruma (translated 
“family-branch”’). A ruma is an exogamous group of paternal relatives, into which, 
however, other persons are frequently received by adoption. Marriage is with the 
mother’s brother’s daughter (classificatory); other possibilities, such as with the 
father’s sister’s daughter, are prohibited, but a certain amount of latitude in the 
method of computing the required relationship offsets the limitations of this rule. 
The mother’s brother is steadily diminishing in importance in comparison with the 
father. ‘‘The principle of social status is beginning to gain the ascendance over the clan 
organization.”’ In this and other features, the Waropen provide an interesting example 
of a society in a state of transition entirely independent of external influences. 

Ritual and ideas connected with marriage, pregnancy, initiation, and death are 
described and discussed in considerable detail. In general they appear to follow the 
familiar Melanesian pattern, with certain significant deviations. This is true also of the 
mythology, to which particular attention is given. In the interpretation of his data the 
author acknowledges his indebtedness to the theories of Durkheim and others, and to 
the teaching of de Josselin de Jong, but the facts form an objective record valuable 
for its own sake apart from theoretical considerations. 

In contrast to most—but not all—New Guinea communities, the Waropen are 
rather poor craftsmen and show no great artistic ability. Their greatest constructive 
skill is expended upon their canoes, on which they are very dependent, since their 
dwellings are mostly built on piles over the water. Tools for processing sago, portions 
of canoes or of houses, neck-rests, and small bamboo tubes for tobacco, etc., are often 
carved, but “the motifs are executed in a slovenly fashion and they are endlessly re- 
peated.” 

The book is well illustrated by the author’s photographs and by excellent line 
drawings, the work of his Papuan assistant. The translator’s name is not given. This 
task, which could not have been easy, is well done on the whole, but there are certain 
grammatical errors, including the constant misuse of the word “like,” which should 
be corrected in any subsequent printing. The bibliographical references are incom- 
plete and are given as footnotes, with the recurrent irritating use of op. cit. These, 
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however, are minor points, and do not diminish our gratitude to those who rightly 
thought that the book ‘‘deserved a wider circle of readers than could be reached by a 
publication in Dutch.” 


Among the Savages of the South Seas: Memoirs of Micronesia, 1862-1868. ALFRED 
TeTENS. Translated from the German by FLORENCE MANN Spoenr. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1958. xxxvi, 107 pp., illustrations. $3.75. 


Reviewed by KATHARINE LuoMaLa, University of Hawaii 


This book will both entertain and inform the reader who wishes to learn more about 
Micronesian native life and the changes effected by European traders in the mid-19th 
century. To get the full flavor of a delightful book, I think it is best to leave to the last 
the Foreword by the translator’s son, Alexander Spoehr, on its scientific significance, 
and the translator’s Introduction about Tetens’ pre-Micronesian career and her chro- 
nology of his life. The reader should plunge directly into the first chapter of Tetens’ 
own Micronesian narrative, and read straight through that and the translator’s 
Epilogue relating Tetens’ career after he left the Carolines for the last time. Then one 
can return with real curiosity and the most benefit to the preliminary sections to learn 
more about this sea captain, trader, and collector of specimens and scientific data for 
the Godeffroy Museum. Having someone to listen to excerpts will prevent acute frus- 
tration at not immediately sharing wonderful passages that have to be read aloud to 
be appreciated. 

The translator has selected the Micronesian sections of Tetens’ Vom Schiffsjungen 
zum Wasserschout, published when Tetens was 53, about 20 years before his death and 
about 20 years after he became an important marine official in Hamburg—a position 
he assumed soon after his active sea life ended because of injuries suffered in Micro- 
nesia. Between 1862 and 1868 he had first been a trading captain in Yap and Koror 
for the notorious Captain Andrew Cheyne, and then in the same area and in nearby 
islands for the Godeffroys, who also trained him to collect for their museum. 

I wonder if the original journals are still in existence? They might well be examined 
for additional data. However, the Godeffroy Museum published some of Tetens’ ethno- 
graphic information in 1873, with Tetens and J. Kubary as joint authors. This article, 
like the present book, mentions the Yap use of myth for blackmailing subject islands 
which I mentioned in Maui-of-a-thousand-tricks. 

Tetens’ account, obviously a very studied rewriting, reveals that he saw himself 
as Era Alleman, “Big German,” or Clow Rupak, “Great Chief”—a combination of 
Sinbad and Robinson Crusoe. Or he saw the literary advantage of treating his material 
from that point of view and as South Sea romance. I thought of L’il Abner and Gilbert 
and Sullivan too, and the possibilities for musical comedy. Tetens shifts artfully from 
gay to grim, from erotic adventure to treachery, and from comedy to warfare. He once 
refers to his Malay servant as “Friday,” and recalls The Thousand and One Nights 
as he dreams away the day in a shoreline cave. More subtly evocative of earlier ad- 
venturers are such lines as “After an eight-month stay on Yap, the anchor was raised. 
A favorable wind filled the sails of my well-loaded ship. Soon the open sea was before 
me once more. Remembrance of the beautiful princess faded.’’ God, not Allah, gave 
him “strength to approach the unknown future with confidence.”” What a cast of 
characters! Stemper, the lonely, dedicated scientist on Palau, turns out to be from 
Tetens’ home town. Through documents hidden in King Abba Thule’s copy of Keate’s 
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story of Captain Wilson and the king’s son, Lee Boo, Stemper first reveals to Tetens 
the perfidy of Cheyne. Coquettish 15-year-old Princess Kierko of Yap swims out at 
night to Tetens’ ship. What to do? Throw her back, the heartless interpreter recom- 
mends, but the poor thing is exhausted, and comes the dawn the first thing to do is 
clothe her. Unwillingly, Era Alleman finds himself once as Abba Thule’s commander- 
in-chief in a battle, while the king says, “I feel much better when I am in the rear.” 
How does a European stay alive in this strenuous and hostile environment? Well, ‘‘it 
is all a matter of having the requisite energy at the right time.”” You can see why a 
listener is essential as you learn Micronesian ethnography from Tetens. 


Elite Communication in Samoa: A Study of Leadership. M. Keestnc and 
M. Keesinc. (Stanford Anthropological Series No. 3.) Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. vii, 318 pp., diagrams, glossary, maps. $4.75. 


Reviewed by MARGARET MEAD, American Museum of Natural History, New York 


This is a painstaking effort to use a small and recently primitive culture, currently 
under the tutelage of two different metropolitan powers, as a living model for the 
study of elite communication. The categories used by the political scientists of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology International Communication Research Pro- 
gram have been applied where relevant, and expanded to the contemporary Samoan 
situation. The propositions vary from those immediately applicable in Western 
societies; for example: 

“To what degree deliberation should be public or private is probably always a 
tension area in elite communications.” 

“Conventional behavior involving localism and space position plays an important 
part in the context of elite communication, being immediately visible and recogniza- 
ble.” 

In these areas, the Samoan behavior points up aspects of Western behavior not 
always stressed in political science discussions. 

The choice of authors and culture for this pilot study in anthropological contribu- 
tions to modern political science has been a particularly happy one. The authors have 
both had long experience in a changing Samoa, with their attention always directed 
toward problems of change. The literature on Samoa is one of the most complete and 
varied that is available for any culture; it covers almost 100 years of culture contact, 
and is written from many points of view: German, American, British, Polynesian, 
legalistic, ethnographic, psychocultural, and so forth. Because the authors are so 
conversant with the published materials and have already absorbed them into their 
own background of field observation and interpretation, the volume is not speckled 
with excerpts and footnotes, which would have made the book—already difficult be- 
cause of the systematic formality of the presentation—virtually unreadable. Anecdotal 
materials, excerpts from the legislative debates, and so forth, have been used spar- 
ingly. 

This is a volume to be studied thoroughly; it is a model for special interdisciplinary 
communications, and a book for students to take into the field to check the compre- 
hensiveness of their field notes. While some sections have great importance for ad- 
ministrators, they will probably serve more as guides for government anthropologists 
who hope to communicate with administrators than as direct communication to the 
average administrative officer. 

The study points up certain peculiarities about the Samoan situation, such as the 
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political self-consciousness of the people, who have a wide vocabulary of oral delibera- 
tion; the advantage of being able to compare German and New Zealand civil admini- 
strative methods with American naval and civil methods; the suitability for an ex- 
amination in words alone of a culture itself predominantly verbal. Even so, perhaps 
the most serious lack is a good set of pictures which would communicate to the reader 
what a kava ceremony, or an orator’s fly whisk look like. Part of the usefulness of the 
cross-cultural model disappears because the translator would fit too facilely into our 
categories. The vivid little diagram on page 61 serves to accentuate this gap, which is 
partly a matter of availability, as visual materials on Samoa are very poor. 

The term elite, which has many dubious overtones in modern social science, is 
given an inevitable and perhaps unfortunate legitimacy when applied to a hierarchical 
aristocratic culture like Samoa. It is imperative that other cultural models be worked 
out in a comparable way, so that this single study may not innocently reinforce a ten- 
dency to see all political activities in terms of a self-conscious elite guarding their own 
privileges. 

The Keesings have been indefatigable students of culture change within situations 
of culture contact, and this volume is a substantial contribution to the literature of 
cultural change, as it traces the changing images which each group has held of the 
others, the role of the part-Samoans, and so forth. However, it is essentially a skeleton 
statement; the theorist who wishes to use the material, the teacher who wishes to 
teach it, will find that he must go back to the detailed studies of the Keesings and 
others. 

As the book is essentially a long series of formulations, it is not possible to sum- 
marize the findings. It is an experiment in method rather than in theory. The attempt 
at a quasinatural science type of rigor, by continuous use of the same vocabulary and 
the same form of proposition, will be useful in teaching students how such formulations 
can be applied to macrocultural materials collected by many investigators with differ- 
ing methods and frames of references. In this study, it is clear that experience and not 
rigor has been the organizing principle. But the attempts at rigorous statements which 
lie back of the M.I.T. studies uninvoked by the authors, whose bibliography is rather 
narrowly anthropological (e.g., Lasswell, Leites, Lerner), are still apparent in some 
of the formulations. 

There is one respect in which I find the volume unsatisfactory within its self-set 
limits, and this is the failure to carry through the treatment of Samoa as more of an 
“international” or “‘federative’’ model than a model of a national state. The Keesings 
note the great autonomy of villages and districts in pre-European times, and the formal 
and only ceremonially sanctioned types of unity which were achieved—with warfare 
rather than police as the last resort. Yet later in the analysis this recognition is neg- 
lected, and Samoan maneuvering for balance-of-power positions is treated as if it were 
the factionalism inherent in a culture with a more unitary political past. If more de- 
tailed attention had been given to the ways in which the traditional kinship and 
political structure were patterned, if a deeper structural-cultural or cultural character 
analysis had been attempted, this blurring of a matter essential to the usefulness of 
the model would, I believe, have been immediately apparent. 

It would, I believe, be appropriate to have two reviews of this ambitious venture, 
as it is difficult for a reviewer who can bring a rush of images to illuminate and test 
every sentence to evaluate its communicative value to readers ignorant even of the 
literature on Samoa. 
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Excavations in the McNary Reservoir Basin Near Umatilla, Oregon. DOUGLAS OSBORNE. 
(Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 166.) (Inter- 
Agency Archeological Salvage Program.) Washington: United States Government 
Printing Office, 1957. ix, 258 pp., appendices, 6 figures, 19 maps, 40 plates. $1.75 
(paper cover). 

Reviewed by C. E. BorvEN, University of British Columbia 


Habitation sites “fringe the banks of the Columbia” along much of its lower course 
“like beads on a double string,’ the settlement pattern reflecting primary dependence 
upon the river for food. Osborne’s competent report of excavations at two such sites 
in the McNary Reservoir is a welcome addition to the still small series of detailed site 
reports in the Pacific Northwest. Carried out in 1948, the investigations were made on 
the Washington side of the river and not in Oregon, as one might infer from the title. 

Both sites are recent. Changes in trade goods at site 45-BN-3, where excavations 
were limited mainly to burials, indicate occupation from the middle of the 18th to 
the early 19th century. Absence of trade goods and horse bones place site 45-BN-53 
into precontact times, but it is assumed not to date back beyond the beginning of 
the 18th century. Osborne reports regretfully that the Umatilla, who presumably in- 
habited these villages, had the unfortunate habit of dumping much of their refuse down 
the river bank, where it was carried away by the water and thus lost to archeologists. 
Nevertheless, the investigations did yield significant data on such important aspects 
of culture as habitations, village plan, food utilization, manufactures, art, and burial 
practices. Adequate maps, charts of excavations, and trench profiles accompany the 
report. A contour map of site 45-BN-53, showing 183 house pits on a flat paralleling 
the river, is particularly impressive. Forty photographic plates illustrate the two sites, 
burials, artifacts, artificial skull deformation, and osteopathologies. Unfortunately, 
not all are of equal excellence. The value of this publication is enhanced by separate 
reports on skeletal materials (M. T. Newman), trade goods (A. Woodward) and metal 
analyses of copper artifacts (W. J. Kroll and B. H. McLeod). 

Among aboriginally manufactured artifacts, those of stone predominate, for organic 
materials were subject to rapid decay. Osborne has presented us with yet another 
classification of chipped points and blades without regard for several already in exist- 
ence in the Northwest. Since the main objective of typologies is to facilitate compara- 
tive studies, such proliferation of classificatory systems defeats their intended purpose. 
Osborne aggravates the confusion by including among stemmed points triangular side- 
notched forms which have been consistently regarded as unstemmed. Such defects 
(and there are others) do not detract from the overall importance of this work. The 
section on ‘‘Plateau-wide Comparisons” is a searching and scholarly contribution which 
archeologists and other anthropologists interested in the Northwest cannot afford to 
ignore. Osborne’s reconstructions and conclusions are offered with commendable cau- 
tion and submitted for testing by future research. 

We do not have as yet in Washington any inkling of the grand and continuous sweep 
of cultural development from early post-Pleistocene times onward which is beginning 
to emerge in adjacent Oregon. The sites investigated in the interior of Washington to 
date are either only a few centuries old or, like Lind Coulee, belong in the category of 
Early Man. A gap of some 7,000 years remains to be filled. 
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Late Pleistocene and Recent Changes in Land Forms, Climate, and Archaeology in Central 
Baja California. BricuAM A. ARNOLD. (University of California Publications in 
Geography, Vol. 10, No. 4.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1957, vi, 
pp. 201-318, 8 maps, 8 figures, 16 plates. $3.00. 


Reviewed by CLEMENT W. MEIGHAN, University of Calijornia, Los Angeles 


\rnold’s monograph has two aspects worth consideration by anthropologists: the 
descriptive data, and the methodological approach he brings to the study. Both parts 
of the work are slightly different from the standard anthropological work, which is not 
surprising since the author is trained in geography. The study serves as one of the 
better examples of the contribution geographical methods can make to anthropological 
studies. 

Ihe study centers on the Chapala Basin, a small dry lake basin in the central part 
of the Lower California peninsula. Although very detailed information on geographical 
and archeological findings of the Chapala Basin are given, some comparative material 
for other parts of Lower California is also presented. The descriptive data are valuable 
contributions since Lower California remains almost entirely unpublished; this is 
almost the only detailed description of artifacts for the entire peninsula. Lower Cali- 
fornia has long been recognized as a cultural cul de sac occupied at the time of contact 
by very simple aborigines with a “‘paleolithic’”’ technology; the archeology is accord- 
ingly of interest because there remains the possibility for discovery of early man. 

Arnold divides his archeological finds into assemblages in the Old World sense, 
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calling them “elongate-biface,” “scraper plane,” and “flake-core-chopper” assem- 
blages, arranged in that order chronologically. The assemblages are shown to occur in 
different parts of the Chapala Basin and are associated with phases of lake filling. From 
recent information (not available to Arnold) the two later assemblages can be typo 
logically related to known archeological complexes in southern California. The “scraper 
plane” assemblage is pretty clearly in the same general pattern as the Topanga sites 
and similar early remains; the “flake-core-chopper” assemblage fits the later southern 
California cultures, such as San Luis Rey I. The ‘“‘elongate-biface”’ tradition is not 
closely similar to known complexes and it remains somewhat questionable to me, pri- 
marily because of the small sample (45 items from 5 different sites). Arnold does not 
commit himself to dating the complexes in years, but does present dating evidence in 
terms of the lake history and suggests that “‘A correlation with stadials and inter- 
stadials of Wisconsin glaciation does not appear unreasonable.”” My own interpreta 
tion of Arnold’s data would place the “scraper plane” assemblage at the beginning of 
the altithermal period or about 7,500 years ago. The “elongate-biface”’ assemblage, if 
valid, would necessarily be older. 

Ihe archeological findings are related in a most detailed way to local features ol 
the physical environment, including old beach ridges, terraces, and various deposi 
tional and erosional phenomena. The methodology, involving a multidisciplinary 
attack on the detailed features of a small area, gives some picture of the kind of in 
formation that can be wrung from exhaustive study of a limited geographical unit 
only a few miles in diameter. Few archeological reports have so efficiently capitalized 
on the evidence available from geography, and Arnold’s work should be both stimulat 
ing and suggestive to archeologists in this regard. 

As criticism, it should be noted that the conventional ‘‘distributions’”’ presented 
by archeologists are absent from this report, and comparisons are made only with 
the immediately adjacent area. Judging from this and similar reports by other geog 
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raphers, the ‘““comparative method” so dear to the archeologist is not a very important 
part of the geographer’s methodology. In this case, absence of distributional informa- 
tion, plus lack of a bibliography, give the impression of a study performed in vacuo. 
Although this is a pioneering study for Lower California, it could have profited from 
cross-reference to similar efforts (such as Lake Mohave) in southern California. 


Modern Yucatecan Maya Pottery Making. RAyMonD H. THompson. (Memoirs of the 
Society for American Archaeology No. 15.) (American Antiquity Vol. XXIII, No. 
4, Part 2.) Salt Lake City: The Society for American Archaeology, 1958. 157 pp., 
48 figures. $2.50. 


Reviewed by StepHan F. University of Oklahoma 


This very important publication should actually have been entitled “Modern 
Yucatecan Maya Pottery Making; A Study of Archaeological Inference.” The pottery 
making in eight towns in modern Yucatan and Campeche has been used by the author 
as a means of demonstrating the most important conceptual processes used by the 
archeologist. The data obtained in the field during 1950-51 served a twofold purpose. 
They provided the author with the ethnographic detail necessary for successfully 
inferring parts of the cultural context of the prehistoric pottery in the Yucatecan area, 
and in addition they contributed to an experimental analysis which enabled Thompson 
to make some important observations on the nature of archeological inference. This 
second purpose is no doubt by far the more vital to modern archeological studies. As 
stated by Thompson, ‘archaeologists often lose sight of the overriding importance of 
inference as an interpretive device in their discipline.’”” Thompson bases his study 
on two related procedures which lead to the establishment of archeological inference. 
The first step is recognition of the indicative quality of the evidence; the second is 
full utilization of the probative analogy. Such procedures would of course be im- 
possible without full appreciation of the role of the subjective element on the part of 
the archeologist, a problem which has recently received much attention. Although 
Thompson’s paper will long remain a model for studies of modern pottery making, the 
reviewer believes that his daring attempt to put the archeologist on the psychiatric 
couch will undoubtedly make this publication a classic in the archeological literature, 


The Archaeology of Central and Southern Honduras. Doris Stone. (Papers of the Pea- 
body Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. XLIX, 
No. 3.) Cambridge: Peabody Museum, 1957. xii, 135 pp., 84 figures, frontispiece. 
$5.85. 

Reviewed by ALFRED Kipper II, University Museum, Philadelphia 


The stated purpose of this monograph is “‘to offer a general survey of pre-Spanish 
Honduras, in particular the central and southern areas which have heretofore been 
neglected, and to outline certain problems which affect the archaeology of all of Central 
America.’’ In one sense this goal has been achieved, for Stone has covered the areas 
specified, region by region, and presented summaries of their history and ethnography, 
together with a good deal of new data on archeological sites and pottery. She has also 
pointed out several problems, such as that of the origin and spread of Ulua Polychrome 
pottery, Mexican influences, basic Central American culture, and others. 

The regional surveys thus provide useful reference material and should be of real 
value in locating historical sources, planning fieldwork, and for comparative studies. 
However, in taking a close look at the summaries of regions with which I am most 
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familiar, I was sadly disappointed. For example, in treating the Comayagua region, 
Canby’s important stratigraphic work is virtually dismissed, to the extent that unless 
one is familiar with it, one is left in ignorance of the fact that Canby found at Yaru- 
mela a formative sequence, separated from the latest Ulua Polychrome remains by a 
break in occupation. In dealing with the Yojoa basin there is no direct mention what- 
ever of the early monochrome, Formative levels. There is elsewhere a strong implica- 
tion that Stone distrusts the whole notion of the early position of the Playa de los Muer- 
tos and related early Formative series (see p. 13 and footnote, p. 19). It is quite ap- 
parent that the procedure usually followed in an area so relatively little known, that 
of ordering materials in time as well as in space, holds little interest for the author. 
The result is that the unfamiliar reader will learn nothing of the chronologies that 
have been worked out for Honduras; the treatment of recorded collections seems to 
be on a vague late prehistoric horizon, but one is never sure whether this is equivalent 
to late Classic or Post Classic in terms of Cop4n, or even later. An example of disre- 
gard of generally accepted developmental stages is the concept of “‘an early and funda- 
mental Central American Culture,’ an interesting and entirely legitimate idea, but 
which, upon examination, turns out to consist of 4 complex of much later pottery and 
stove types. With these are classed the Formative Playa de los Muertos and Usulutan 
wares, thus robbing the whole concept of significance. It is not surprising, in view 
of this lack of interest in time perspective, that there is no chart or other device to 
suggest the over-all chronological relationship of the archeological products of the 
several regions. For these reasons and others that will probably be pointed out in more 
detailed reviews, the work will be of limited value to both beginner and specialist. 


Archeological Investigations at the Mouth of the Amazon. Betty J. MEGGERS and 
CLIFFORD Evans. (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology Bul- 
letin 167.) Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1957. xxviii, 
664 pp., appendix, 206 figures, 112 plates, 52 tables. n.p. 

Reviewed by ALFRED KIDDER II, University Museum, Philadelphia 


It is impossible to do justice to this extraordinarily complete and important treat- 
ment of an area that has intrigued students of South American archeology for many 
years. The report goes far beyond the routine descriptive and comparative treatment 
of archeological materials; as a model of analysis and interpretation of a difficult and 
complex situation, I venture to predict that it will become a classic in American archeo- 
logical writing. 

Very briefly, the purpose of the fieldwork on which this imposing volume was 
based was to learn more about the nature and chronological position of the long 
famous remains on Marajé Island, at the mouth of the Amazon. The authors spent 
about a year in Brazil, during which they discovered that the classic culture of Marajé 
(now called the Marajoara Phase), with its beautifully decorated pottery, was in fact 
intrusive in the lower Amazon. In a series of excavations on the mainland and other 
islands, as well as on Marajé, much simpler materials represented occupations by 
Tropical Forest peoples both earlier and later than the Marajoara Phase, which, in 
the authors’ words, is “‘unquestionably non-Tropical Forest in character.” They regard 
it, and I think everyone concerned will agree, as ‘‘a culture of the Circum Carib- 
bean or Sub Andean level of development, with an advanced sociopolitical organization 
characterized by occupational division of labor, social stratification, and well defined 
leadership.” Furthermore, they found convincing evidence that there was a steady 
decline of the culture to the Tropical Forest level. 
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The implications of these conclusions, here boiled down to an oversimplified state- 
ment, seem to me to have been the stimuli which led (or drove) the authors to so 
exceed the usual limits of excavation recording. They were impelled, for example, to 
discuss the nature of Tropical Forest culture and how it can be discerned archeo- 
logically. They were faced with the problem of the effects of Tropical Forest environ- 
ment on a more complex and elaborated culture than is usually found therein. They 
have treated these topics exhaustively and interestingly. 

To round out the total picture of the region, an historical study of early European 
contacts and reports was made to identify the Post-Marajoara peoples as fully as 
possible. All the sections of the report are integrated with the detailed, meticulous, and 
often finely imaginative description and analysis of sites and collections, and the whole 
is then put together in a final 29-page section entitled ‘Implications of the Cultural 
Sequence at the Mouth of the Amazon.” This will, as Meggers and Evans say they 
hope, make it possible ‘‘for any reader interested only in the major conclusions to 
satisfy himself with as much or as little specific information as he desires.’’ Every 
anthropologist interested in the tropics, and all archeologists, regardless of areal in- 
terests, would do well to avail themselves of this opportunity. Many will be stimu- 
lated to go further. 


Man the Tool-Maker. KENNETH P. OAKLEY. Chicago: Phoenix Books, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1957. vi, 159 pp., 41 figures, glossary, 2 plates, chart. $1.25. 


Prehistoric Men. Rosert J. Bratpwoop. (3rd edition.) (Chicago Natural History 
Museum Popular Series, Anthropology, No. 37.) Chicago: Chicago Natural History 
Museum Press, 1957. 187 pp., illustrations. $1.25. 


Reviewed by Ropert W. Euricu, Brooklyn College 


Although the two books under review cover much the same periods, they are 
complementary rather than competitive. Since the authors are recognized specialists 
in their fields, it is only natural that each reflects its writer’s major interests. Thus 
Oakley lays his heaviest emphasis on the Paleolithic, while Braidwood, although he 
reviews the Old Stone Age, dwells on the period when man first domesticated plants 
and animals and formed the earliest stable, food-producing village settlements. 

Significantly, the original purpose of each writer was to explain to the nonprofes- 
sional public in simple terms the background of a museum collection. Man the Tool- 
Maker, together with History of the Primates by Le Gros Clark, is one of two hand- 
books which replaced Guide to the Fossil Remains of Man, of the British Museum 
(Natural History). Prehistoric Men turnishes the background for the collections in the 
Chicago Natural History Museum. 

Of the two, Braidwood’s style is more studiedly simplified, and although it occasion- 
ally seems written down, his book contains a deceptively large amount of information. 
It makes excellent supplementary reading for an introductory course on the college 
level, and I have known sixth graders who have read it with interest and understand- 
ing. Oakley’s book is somewhat more advanced in its approach, but is also clear and 
intelligible. Although this is its first American edition, two earlier ones have already 
appeared in England. 

Both volumes thus represent revised third editions of works previously published 
in 1950 and 1951. Oakley has revised Man the Tool-Maker but has not enlarged it. 
rhe increase from 98 pages te 159 is due to the use of a larger type that is easier to 
read. He has included new material, brought down dates in accordance with radio- 
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carbon evidence and with newer paleontological estimates, and his rephrasings and 
reevaluations, many of them minor, have increased the clarity of his presentation. 
The organization of his book has remained the same, and the table of contents in the 
two editions is identical. ; 

Braidwood, on the other hand, has not only made similar revisions, but has also 
added two chapters to Prehistoric Men, increasing its length by approximately one- 
third. In “End and Prelude” he deals with the Mesolithic Period and the era of in- 
using Great Britain as an example, 


cipient agriculture, and in ‘End of Prehistory,’ 
he illustrates the developments of culture history through its later prehistoric phases 
into the light of written history. Otherwise the format remains the same as in the pre- 
vious edition, and the original lively drawings by Susan Richert Allen have been 
retained. 

At the present time these two books seem to be the only easily available and 
authoritative English-language summaries of the material covered, and it is most 
fortunate that they have been simultaneously brought up to date. The low price of 
each makes it possible to recommend them both as welcome adjuncts not only to 
the bookshelf of the student but also to that of the professional. 


The Prehistory of European Society. V. GORDON CHILDE. Baltimore: Penguin Books 
Inc., 1958. 185 pp., glossary-index, 2 maps. $.85. 


Reviewed by RoBert M. Apams, University of Chicago 


According to some of his colleagues in European prehistory, Gordon Childe’s en- 
during monument will be the six editions of his Dawn of European Civilization. Its 
closely reasoned conclusions—for all that he describes them here as “buried under a 
forbidding accumulation of outlandish culture-names and references to obscure 
periodicals” —have profoundly influenced a whole generation of specialists. These of 
his colleagues undoubtedly will accept his own characteristically modest appraisal of 
the present work as merely a companion volume to the latest Dawn, in which he has 
“tried to outline the argument in simpler terms and without abstruse and often incon- 
clusive archeological documentation.” 

This it certainly is, but precisely its greater detachment (encumbered, for example, 
by no other illustration than two singularly unenlightening maps) helps to widen the 
application of Childe’s major insights beyond his immediate field and to provide a 
constructive overview of European prehistory by its most distinguished practitioner, 
in which the major issues are not obscured for the nonspecialist by a forest of detail. 
Childe’s thesis differs from his many earlier attempts to trace European developments 
largely as direct outgrowths of Oriental forerunners. Instead, he recognizes that “‘even 
in prehistoric times barbarian societies in Europe behaved in a distinctively European 
way” and seeks to explain in particular the subsequent superiority of European tech- 
nology through the rise of traditions of craftsmanship (best exemplified in metallurgy) 
that were more locally variable, more easily adapted to popular and utilitarian ends 
through the operation of a kind of “market,” and less slavishly dependent for support 
and raw materials on rigid, centralized political orders like those in the Oriental 
monarchies. While continuing to hold that the ancient East provided not only the 
industrial prototypes but also the essential stimuli—and even capital —for European 
growth, he now shows also that the crafts spread not as pure and disembodied traits 
but as changing complexes in an involved historical process of interaction. 

This is not the place to examine specific shortcomings in documentation, which in 
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any case are few. The author was keenly aware of weaknesses in the chronological 
fabric, some of which may threaten crucial features of his whole reconstruction, 
There are also internal weaknesses in the reconstruction itself, of which he was less 
cognizant. To cite a few of the more general of them: the invocation of shadowy 
“prospectors” (for whom there is no substantial evidence) as essential components in 
the transmission of the Oriental heritage; the tendency to equate metallurgy with all 
craftsmanship and then to see in the technical advance represented by its appearance 
a single indispensable precondition for escaping from the narrow limits of “neolithic 
barbarism”; the persistent attempts to rely on immediately “utilitarian” motives 
(that are not supported by a closer look at particularly the written evidence) in order 
to explain the rise of temples and dynastic centers of power in Egypt and Sumer. 
But however much one may disagree with Childe on these or similar issues, we are 
in his debt for an unrivalled synthesis which contemporary scholarship may modify 
but will not soon replace. 

In the author’s own estimation, as we now know from a remarkable autobiographic 
account published posthumously (Antiquity 32 |June 1958]: 69-74), his interpretive 
concepts and methods of explanation are a more original and lasting contribution 
than his command of chronological relationships and museum data. If this is right— 
and one finds at the end of an intellectual odyssey his firm conviction of having moved 
irregularly but cumulatively toward explanations of particular events as perhaps 
unique instances of more general known processes that were scientific as well as 
historical—then this volume is less a popularizing postscript than a persuasive cap- 
stone to all his work which deserves a wide audience. 


The Low Countries. S. J. bE Laer. (Ancient Peoples and Places, vol. 5.) New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1958, 240 pp. 32 drawings, map, 63 photographs, table. 
$5.00. 

Reviewed by GupmMuND Hartt, Copenhagen, Denmark 


Although the Low Countries are not naturally rich lands and can hardly have been 
very attractive to settlers in early Europe, their prehistory is wonderfully rich and 
varied. All cultural developments characteristic of Northwestern Europe have made 
themselves felt there, and their geographical position has made the Low Countries 
a natural crossroad between north and south, east and west Europe, ‘“‘a sort of syn- 
thesis of Europe, just as it is now.”’ De Laet’s book is useful reading to anyone who 
takes an active interest in the prehistory of Europe. 

The fact that the prehistory of the Low Countries is so well elucidated is due to 
the efficient work of local archeologists—for example, the excellent technique used 
in excavation of barrow-graves, the so-called ‘‘quadrant method,” and the very effec- 
tive methods used for investigation of dwelling sites. The results achieved by excava- 
tion of the terpen in Frisia gave a valuable impetus to the archeology of the whole 
North Sea marsh-region. 

It cannot have been an easy job to give a comprehensive view of the prehistory of 
the Low Countries from the Paleolithic beginnings to the Roman Conquest, and 
De Laet deserves thanks for having given us an excellent guide book. 

A Scandinavian reader may think that the book stops too early and would per- 
haps appreciate a continuation covering the Roman period. De Laet would no doubt 
be able to produce such a volume, which would require cooperation between history 
and archeology. 
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The Stone Age of Indonesia. H. R. VAN HEEKEREN. (Verhandelingen van het Konink- 
lijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, Deel X XI.) The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1957. vii, 141 pp., 47 plates, 24 text figures including 8 maps. Guilders 
15.—; cloth 18. 

Reviewed by ROBERT HEINE-GELDERN, University of Vienna 


No one could have been better qualified to write a book on the Stone Age of Indo- 
nesia than van Heekeren, who for many years has enriched our knowledge of the pre- 
history of the East Indian Archipelago by numerous excavations and who is thoro- 
oughly familiar with all its problems. Apart from an introduction on the Cenozoic 
of Indonesia the book is divided into three sections dealing respectively with the 
Paleolithic, Mesolithic, and Neolithic. In the chapter on the Paleolithic, due considera- 
tion is given to the geological factors, the fauna, and Dubois’ and von Koenigswald’s 
Pithecanthropus finds, as well as to Solo Man and the skulls from Wadjak. The Middle 
Pleistocene Patjitanian chopper-tool industry is discussed at some length, in part on 
the basis of new discoveries. The Upper Pleistocene is characterized by flake-tool 
industries, known from Java and Celebes, and by the bone and deer-horn tools of 
Ngandong. The Mesolithic is by far the best known period of Indonesian prehistory. 
The Hoabinhian pebble industry is known mainly from Sumatra, to a lesser extent 
from Java, and possibly from Borneo and Celebes, while Mesolithic flake-tool cultures 
seem to extend over most of the Archipelago. They are best known from the caves of 
Celebes, where van Heekeren was able to establish three stratigraphically distinguished 
stages, the latest one showing some Neolithic influences. Finally, we have the some- 
what enigmatic bone industry known from Sampung and several caves of Java. On 
his map of Mesolithic cultures, the author indicates that the flake-tool cultures came 
from the north by way of the Philippines. In this he may be right. However, I can- 
not agree with him with regard to the Hoabinhian, which he shows as having come 
from India. To my knowledge nothing comparable has been found in India, nor even 
in Burma, while the Hoabinhian abounds in Vietnam and the Malay Peninsula, and 
has been found in Siam. Moreover, the American Museum of Natural History pos- 
sesses Hoabinhian tools from Szetchwan. All this would seem to indicate that the 
Hoabinhian reached Indonesia from the north. Only three Neolithic sites have been 
excavated, and the numerous Neolithic tools in various museums are almost all ac- 
cidental finds. However, the author gives a good survey of our present, still very 
imperlect, knowledge of the Indonesian Neolithic. This excellent little book shows 
how far prehistoric research has progressed in the Archipelago, due largely to the 
work of van Stein, Callenfels, Willems, von Koenigswald, and van Heekeren himsell. 


LINGUISTICS 
Clackamas Chinook Texts (Part I). MELVILLE Jacoss. (Part II, International Journal 
of American Linguistics, Vol. 24, No. 2.) (Publication 8, Indiana University Re- 
search Center in Anthropology, Folklore, & Linguistics.) Bloomington Research 
Center in Anthropology, Folklore, & Linguistics: 1958. 293 pp. $4.00. 
Reviewed by D. H. Hymes, Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences 


These 30 myths are part of the excellent texts and translations which Jacobs ob- 
tained in 1929 and 1930 from Mrs. Victoria Howard, shortly before her death. Still 
to come are almost 20 myths, 14 tales, and over 70 ethnographic texts. The whole 
constitutes our only substantial record of the Clackamas. 
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Jacobs sought full reporting only of songs and oral literature, “‘the portions of 
her heritage which she had retained in quantity, without acculturative distortions, 
and in forms which analysis could display as complexly structured aspects of Clacka- 
mas life’’ (p. 2). This was due to Mrs. Howard’s mastery as a raconteur, and to belief 
that ethnography and linguistics could be done with Wishram and Wasco, Chinookan 
groups east of the Clackamas. 

The texts appear first as source data for other studies, which include analysis of 
content and style (now in press), and an ethnographic sketch. Jacobs hopes the later 
monographs will show the anthropological potential of texts, and so help redress their 
recent neglect. 

Certainly this monograph is scientifically justified as documentation of the au- 
thor’s further studies. Also, some purposes are served adequately for folklorists and 
others by the English translations topping each page. Yet the full scientific value of 
texts is sacrificed if grammatical commentary is omitted. 

Without morphemic analysis, other scholars ordinarily cannot check translations, 
trace the use of specific signals, obtain typological information, test hypotheses in- 
volving morpheme frequency, or independently analyze style. Even if motivated, 
manual excerpting for one’s own grammar and dictionary is no longer warranted: the 
mechanical means may become available, and the skill and time should go to emulat- 
ing Jacobs in the rescue of nearly extinct forms of speech. 

In the Clackamas case, the future publication of a Wishram-Wasco grammar and 
dictionary will help. In general, though, it is time to stop this scientifically defective 
form of text publication. Hoijer’s Chiricahua and Mescalero Apache Texts (1938) 
exemplifies an adequate procedure; Garvin offers another model and general discussion 
in “Problems in American Indian Lexicography and Text Edition” (Anais do XXXI 
Congr. Internacional de Americanistas, 1955, pp. 1013-1028). 


Bibliography of Oceanic Linguistics. H. R. KL1ENEBERGER (Compiler). (London Orien- 
tal Bibliographies, Vol. 1.) New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. xiii, 143 pp. 
$3.40. 

Reviewed by GEORGE W. Grace, Columbia University 


There has long been a need for a linguistic bibliography for Oceania, and this work 
goes a long way toward meeting it. The compiler has devoted much time and care to 
tracing sources, and the references appear to be complete and accurate. However, 
there are some errors and omissions. 

The Bibliography consists of 15 divisions plus a language index and an author 
index. The Oceanic area is divided into 11 regions, with one division of the Bibliography 
devoted to each. The remaining four divisions deal with bibliographies, Oceanic 
languages in general, Melanesia in general, and Pidgin English, respectively. Entries 
for individual languages appear in the division devoted to the appropriate region. 
For each language, alternative names, “language family,” location, and sources are 
given. 

I have found one error each in the matters of alternative names and of location. 
I have also noted the omission of a few works—all relatively recent—which deserve 
inclusion. The classification into “language families” is subject to more serious criti- 
cism. The categories used do not represent language families, nor, except for “Poly- 
nesian,”’ genuine linguistic groupings at all. Moreover, there are a number of mis- 
classifications. 

We are promised that the Bibliography will be kept up to date. As it is, it will be 
valuable, but its value can be enhanced by a few additions and corrections. 
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On Shame and the Search for Identity. HELEN MERRELL Lynp. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1958. 318 pp. $5.75. 


Reviewed by A. F. C. WALLACE, University of Pennsylvania 


Anthropologists have long been interested in the paired phenomena of shame and 
guilt, and have on occasion even speculated that some cultures depend on shame and 
others on guilt as a favored psychological mechanism for inducing conformity in be- 
havior. Furthermore, guilt is important in psychoanalytic theory as a source of chronic 
anxiety and therefore as a structural ingredient of the neurotic compromise; and 
psychoanalytic theory is important to workers in culture and personality. Hence 
Lynd’s volume, although it is addressed primarily to psychologists and philosophers, 
will be of interest to many anthropologists. 

Lynd is perhaps most widely known as a co-author of the famous Middletown 
studies; she is now teaching social philosophy at Sarah Lawrence College. The volume 
may be concisely described as one part extremely stimulating essay on the nature of 
the experience of shame and one part rather desultory discussion of the nature of the 
self, in a watery matrix of social and scientific criticism. The social criticism has a 
familiar ring: in these turbulent times, when men are unsure of themselves and the 
world is changing. ... The scientific criticism is also somewhat trite: quantitative 
analysis is not the be-all and end-all of science, holism is better than atomism, Freud 
was a product of his culture, and the Hopi do not conceive of time and space as Aris- 
totle did because they don’t speak Greek. . . . But the first two chapters are a lumi- 
nous, incisive, and insightful essay, and should be of interest to any anthropologist 
concerned with the conceptualization of shame-guilt phenomena. 

In brief, these two chapters argue that the conventional distinction between shame 
as a relatively superficial unpleasant experience aroused by the expressed or implied 
disapproval of others, and guilt as a deeply internal trauma of self-criticism, is in- 
adequate. Shame, in Lynd’s construction, may be far more deeply internalized and 
traumatic than guilt, for shame is a shattering realization of a fundamental inadequacy 
of the self to achieve its ideals, while guilt is only the awareness of a particular trans- 
gression of boundaries with, perhaps, a danger of punishment. Lynd supports her 
interpretation (which she suggests has a transcultural universality) by sensitive analy- 
sis of literary and autobiographical materials. For the reviewer, at any rate, her essay 
on shame adds an important dimension of awareness to the analysis of intergroup re- 
lationships, and suggests that the complementary attitudes of contempt and shame 
(in her sense) may be very valuable concepts in the study of culture-change situations. 


ART, FOLKLORE, AND MUSIC 


Haida Carvers in Argillite. Marius BARBEAU. (Department of Northern Affairs & 
National Resources. Bulletin No. 139, Anthropological Series No. 38.) Ottawa, 
Ontario: National Museum of Canada, 1957. viii, 214 pp., appendix, 229 plates. 


$3.00. 
Reviewed by RoBertT Bruce INVERARITY, Adirondack Museum 


rhis volume is the second in a series of three devoted to the argillite (commonly 
called slate) carvings of the Haida. The author has gathered illustrations of this 
sculpture from North American and European collections and presents in these first 
two publications the most complete compilation yet published. More than 49 Haida 
artists of the past and present who have worked in argillite are discussed. This is the 
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first attempt to present the individual Haida carvers, their lives, influences, and work. 
The author is to be complimented, as so often in studies of primitive art the artist is 
either neglected or forgotten. Descriptions of the carvings and interpretations of the 
figures, clans, and crests are included. The evaluation of Charlie Edenshaw (p. 177), 
the most widely known of the Haida carvers, is well done and will help to establish 
him in his rightful position. 

The variation in quality of reproduction and the small size of some illustrations is 
unfortunate. As in previous writings, the author stresses his belief that the art form 
of the Northwest Coast is of recent origin. This reviewer finds it impossible to accept 
the thesis that such a complex and refined art form could be developed in a short 
period of time. 

In spite of the foregoing, and other minor points, the author is to be commended, 
for his various publications have made available the most complete collection of 
illustrations of Northwest Coast carving. 


Arte Pluméria dos Indios Kaapor. Darcy Ripeiro and Berta G. Riperro. Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil: Editora Civilizagao Brasileira, 1957. 155 pp., figures, plates, map. 
n.p. 


Reviewed by A. H. Gayton, University of California, Berkeley 


This small handsome folio combines clear typography, line-drawings, photographs, 
and color plates in pleasing composition. The format is no empty treasure chest. The 
contents compactly embody all the important facts of materials, manufacture, and 
use of Kaapor-Urubu feather art set in a valuable frame of cultural significance. The 
study is based on fieldwork by Darcy Ribeiro and analyses of collections in the Museu 
Nacional and Museu do Indio by Berta G. Ribeiro, who is preparing a comprehen- 
sive publication on Brazilian feather art. The color plates by Georgette Dumas are 
accompanied by exact data on each specimen, including ornithological identifications. 
The English summary, an adequate condensation of the central text, enhances the 
volume’s usefulness to museums, ethnologists, and students of primitive art. 

Kaapor ornaments exemplify the fact that costume is essentially a decorative art 
and that a fine sense of style is not dependent upon fabrics or fashions. The major 
adornments are diadems, labrets, necklaces, medallions, arm bands, combs, earrings, 
and belts. The techniques involved are few: tying (with pineapple fiber thread) to 
hinge rows of feathers along a cord, pasting (with a latex adhesive) to create mosaics 
on tapes, leaves, or larger feathers, and, less often, weaving of feathers into the weft 
edges of cotton bands. Yet these means skilfully exploit the unique qualities of the 
medium—the airiness, the fluttery movement, and the suave texture. Selection from 
the wide range of feather sizes, forms, and colors for exact matchings, subtle grada- 
tions, or sharp accents is never casual: the final composition expresses supreme con- 
trol of means directed to a previsioned end. 

Men hunt the desired birds, preserve the plumes in containers sealed against mois- 
ture and insects, and make most of the ornaments for both sexes. Woven bands with 
feather insertions are made by women since they are the weavers; one type is for 
masculine use, the other a woman’s bandolier for carrying a baby during ceremonies, 
From infancy on both sexes wear their most lavish ornaments for festive occasions, 
while simpler forms appear in daily use. Featherwork is the sole vehicle of Kaapor 
artistic effort; their pottery, cloth, and basketry are strictly functional. The art has 
important roles in rituals, myths, and songs expressing its deep psychological en- 


trenchment in Kaapor life. 
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The North American Indian Orpheus Tradition: A Contribution to Comparative Religion. 
Axe HutrkKrantz. (The Ethnographical Museum of Sweden, Stockholm Mono- 
graph Series, Publication No. 2.) Stockholm: Statens Etnografiska Museum, 1957. 
340 pp., appendix, map. $7.00. 

Reviewed by A. H. GAyTon, University of California, Berkeley 


In this volume Hultkrantz continues his studies of primitive religion already made 
known by his previous work Conceptions of the Soul among North American Indians 
(1953). The Orpheus myth, a narrative in which a person seeks to retrieve another 
from the world of the dead, is widespread in North America and provides the investi- 
gator with many research approaches: folktale classification, historical development, 
cultural significance, and religious connotations. 

Much space is devoted to the necessary task of segregating the myth concerned 
from pseudo-parallels and bringing its known distribution up to date. The detailed 
analysis of dominant motifs serves to elucidate problems of classification and to ac- 
quaint the reader with the variant data which are essential to an understanding of the 
succeeding chapters on diffusion and the religious aspects of the myth. 

A useful review of the occurrence of the Orpheus myth type in the Old World 
covers the classic Greek, the Asiatic, and the Oceanian manifestations, leading Hult- 
krantz to adduce a possible but not proven Asiatic or Oceanian source for the myth 
in the New World. He concludes that in North America the myth was originally and 
very anciently that of hunting peoples and was diffused at that cultural level. Ideo- 
logical connectives between the revival theme of the story and shamanistic soul-quests 
provide the basis for Hultkrantz’ theory of origin and dispersal of the myth in hunting 
cultures. Later, under influences of advancing agrarian cultures from the south the 
myth suffered decline or transmutations among the agricultural tribes of the south, 
southeast, and southwest. Seasonal revival of vegetation in fertility mythology ac- 
counts for these presumedly later variations. The many functions of the myth as an 
explanation of the inevitability of death, of the nature of the afterworld and life therein, 
and of associated rituals are discussed in the final chapter. 


La Navidad en Bolivia. Jutta ELENA Forttn bE Ponce. (Coleccién Etnografia y 
Folklore No. 1.) La Paz, Bolivia: Ministerio de Educacién, Departamento de 
Folklore, 1957. 143 pp., 18 illustrations. n.p. 


Reviewed by GERTRUDE P. Kuratu, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The Ministerio de Educacién y Bellas Artes has taken an important step in spon- 
soring the study and publication of Bolivia’s rich folklore. The collection has begun 
with a book by the head of the Folklore Department—an analysis of customs sur- 
rounding the Nativity, Innocents, and Epiphany. For each of three geographical 
areas the author discusses the process of transculturation, and the various mixtures 
of native and European dance and customs. She describes procedures and a number 
of dances, usually in general terms, and for a few includes diagrams, as for Carna- 
valito. She includes some musical examples for voices and sometimes for native instru- 
ments, but usually in European meter and scale. 

The drafting and printing leave much to be desired, but the material is picturesque 
and significant. The observations are sound, and the rich local lore is related to Spanish 
or even global customs in imaginative yet concrete comparisons. 
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The Oral Art and Literature of the Kazakhs of Russian Central Asia. THoMAS G. WINNER. 
Durham: Duke University Press, 1958. xiv, 269 pp., appendix. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Ropert B. EpGerton, University of California, Los Angeles 


In this work, Thomas G. Winner, Associate Professor of Russian Language and 
Literature at Duke University, has contributed to the long delayed rapprochement 
between folklore and anthropology by compiling Kazakh folkloristic data and relat- 
ing them to the sociocultural system in which they are meaningful. In so doing, he 
has made a significant contribution to anthropological knowledge. 

Utilizing both original and Russian sources, Winner considers Kazakh oral art 
and literature in relation to the changing fortunes of Kazakh history. Focal attention 
is paid to the many acculturative forces which have impinged upon the Kazakhs, 
such as the early modifications of Islam by the nomadic Kazakh, the Russian at- 
tempts to sedentarize these nomads, the Russian establishment of non-Kazakh farmers 
in Kazakh territory, and the several nationalistic rebellions of the Kazakhs against 
Russian dominance. The rich and plentiful Kazakh oral art is shown to reflect these 
social and political vicissitudes. 

Similarly, Kazakh folklore is examined in relation to such basic features of Kazakh 
culture as polygyny, the subordinate role of women, bride wealth, the levirate, and 
the patriarchal family structure. In this respect, the examples of didactic children’s 
tales are particularly pertinent. 

One of the most valuable portions of this book carries the primitive Kazakhs 
through their violent and sometimes grotesque Soviet era. While the author’s approach 
to this period is historical rather than analytic, students of acculturation will find 
much of value here. At one point, this historical perspective even lends a touch of 
tragicomedy, as we find the fiercely independent Kazakhs exalting Lenin and Stalin 
as Kazakh epic heroes and note the concern of Kazakh oral art with how best to slay 
Nazi invaders. 

Several sections concerned with biographical sketches of poets, bards, and writers, 
have little general anthropological relevance, but the information about Valikhanov, 
Altynsaryn and Qunanbayev will be of interest to the specialist. Further, it is in- 
teresting to note that the Petrashevsky exiles in Kazakhstan included Butaslevich- 
Petrashevski himself, Durov, and Dostoevski. These men and others, including Push- 
kin, stimulated the growth of the nascent Kazakh intelligentsia. 

This work is descriptive rather than analytic. The author presents data, he con- 
ducts no theoretical polemics; although he provides several suggestive insights, he is 
not concerned with theory qua theory. The text is amply footnoted, but it is regret- 
table that a bibliography is not included. 

This volume, then, stands as a source book for general studies of acculturation. 
It will also be an important new source of material for Kazakh and Russian area 
specialists. Perhaps its greatest ultimate value will be found to lie in its relation of the 
data of folklore to the processes of cultural change. 
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